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A FEW Worps 
; FROM 


THE: EDITOR TO THE >UBLIC. 


ee 


A Prefaee, like e hegwa.’'s petition, es but little read, 
and siilimless regarded: in & th instances, therefore, 
tt 75 best fo be brief. and we sha® beso, We offer our 
Dramcic ography to the" Public as a cian and in- 
teresting medium of learning the Atstory oftheir sev. 
rad theatrical Savourites, dnd with an msnraace that 
what we pen “ shall be ihe truth, the wholetruth, and 
nothing but the truth.” Where we find it impossible to. 

~ ascerraim certain fects, we shalt adapt the general suyt 
mise, at the same time carefully stating that we do not 
vouch foo the authenticity of such information, We 
bind ourselves by no rules of morbid sensibility, with 
respect to the private vices of public characters; me 
shall speak of each individual, in his or her Mmemer, as 
biographers shautd speak, depicting the. inward 
Grace,” as well as the “outward sign,” 

Lhe Tistrionie Anecdotes, Remarks, Se. sill be 
chrefly original, and in this department we shail esteem 
any communication a favour, premising, that we oan 
insert uo Anecdote of any public character, unless "the 
real name an-Vaddress “of the writer be affixed, or eqymam 
voucher “of its truth is sent with it. | - 

Poetical pieces, on subjects connected with the seente 
art, will ba insé: ted, if approved, and contributers will 

4e pleased to direct their chfusions (post paid) to the 
Etditor of Oxterry’s Dramntie Biography, &e. et G 
Virtue's, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 


A JVERTISEMENT 


ee — 


"He late Mr. Oxperry long since projected a Work of 
this nature, and devotcd much of his time to the attain- 
ment of information necessary for the producti¢n of érue 
biography of our most celebrated Performers, and impar- 
tial criticisms on their<spective talents. 

Howevey faithfully that much-ltnnted Contedian me- 
citated pexforrsing this task, the ties.of friendship and 
the bands of*sucial intercourse might have tempted hig 
‘to swerve: - he could not reviex Zsa critic the man that he 
—netas « brother, and this feecting alone prevented him, 
from publishing sth a Work as the one now offered. 
But the present Editor, in taking up ihe fiateriats left by 
her Jamented husband, labours under no such r@Straint; 
she has no theatrical friends to gratify, or even if she had, 
in thus syblishing the productions of another, shg would, 
not merit obloquy for what she aiever penned. ) 

The object of this publitation is to hold up a complete 
Draniatic Mirror, where the children of the Drama may 
find themselves depicted, without the shade of silence be- 

~e thrownovgr their errors, or® the colom™ ing &f menda- 
city to emblazon their merits. Nor will the bio raphy be 
confined to the mere dry facts of ** birf, parentage, artd 
education,” (which, by the bye, are seldom truly stated, 
‘put the child of Thespis will Le tracked in his wander- 
ings, and the sipps that led from the barn, to the boards, 
faithfully “elineated, 
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Palchrum est digito monsirari et dicter hie est. 


"There was a laughing devil in his sneer, 

hat raised emotious both of rage and fear 
And where his frowsu of haired darkly fel, 
Hope*withefin g fled—and Mercy sigh’ d farewell, 
Byron. 


Tuts celebrated actor made his entrée into this breathing 
world, in Cas**e-street, Leicester-square, on the 4th day 
_of the foggy month of November, 1787. Wiefather, Vhee 
cognome” he bears, though he had no legal ‘ight to it, 
yas a tailor, and brother to the celebrated Moses Kean, 
the ventriloquist, who imitated every body, and was, in 
his turn, imitated by Reés, the mimic, His mother ‘ras 
Miss Carey, daughter of Saville Careys known as a wit 
and lyrist of the last century. - 

Kean “tas pursed In poverty and suckled in distress, 
abd the avocations of his mother interfering much with 

j, ~ B 
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Der taternal cares, he became neglected, and contracted 
an unfortuuat defurmity in his-limbs; and this defdt 
mity was unfortunately increased by his infant powers 
being called into action in sundry devils, cupids, monkeys, 
serpents, &c. at the old Theatre Royal, Drary-lane, where 
* the instructions of a posture-master tortured his uafor- 
tunate victim into every variety of distortio. «to excite 
the admiration of a -gaping gallery. Happily for the 
wretched Cfispring of poor actors, posturizing iz falling 
into decay. Wath young Edmund, the cypidity of his 
friends defeated their object, for, at four years of age, 
4# his limbs »nfitted him for publi¢ appearance, and it was 
only -by a timely application of bracing-irons, that they, 
ever resumed anythifg like a symmetrical appearance. 

At five years old he again appeared e Drury, when 
the following accident is said to have befallen him :—In 
the tragedy of Macheti, John Kemble thought proper 
to intreduce a baud of Hilliputian goblins, and young 
Edmund formed one of the corps; unfortunately, his 
dexterity aud ardour did not beep paca, and,.by an un- 
lacky atep, he tripped up himself and all his brother de- 
mons, This of course prodaced much merriment amongst 
the suditory, and the somére Xemble, who could but littie 
enioy a laugh occasioned by the failure of oue.oLhis own 
“n:roduosions, [ook the infantine performer severely to 
task upon the subject, who, it is said, wtily exCysed him- 
self, by begging the manager ‘‘ to consider that he (Kean) 
hgd never appeared in fragedy P=fore."" Up to this period 
Kean had.received no education whatever, but he was then 
placed at a little school in the neighbourhood.of his fa- 
ther’s resid@nce, where a very moderate sare of know- 
ledge was instilled into his mind vi +¢ ermis, The mind 
of the child had been inoculated with a sort of lawless 
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herty, and restraint became inimical to igs nature; gaff, 
after vacillating between the, certainty q§ castigation at 
school’ and severity at home, and the chance of existence 
abroad, our hero left his father's housg, “‘ without a che- 
sen servant t# conduct his steps,” and “ went a cabin 
boy.” The ship in which \e entered was bound for Ma~ 
deira, bu? fang ere she reached Qgs destination, Kean dis- 
covered hig error; the tyrants of tie deck were worse than 
the iep{slators at the seminary, aud the rope’? end of the 
one more pagnfujgthan the birch of the oper. His health 
éecame impaired under tis treatment:eand he was, in 
consequence, sent to the hospital at Madea, where he 
-spéit two months on a bed of sickness. Uselesseto his 
captain and a burthen upon tle hospital, he was put on 
board ar honftward-bound vessel, and placed pennyless 
upon ls native shores, He sought his former home, but 
his father was no more, and his mother had returned to 
her original profession, and was in some stroling com- 
pany, but where it was impossible to learn, Taus circum- 
stanced, he threw himself on the protection of his uncle 
Moses, who, with Miss Tidswell, late of Drury-lane 
Theatre, supported and instructed him; from the niimic 
he acquired those Hitle arts, which he even uow acc&ion~ 
ally indalges in, i. ¢. Imitating the horn, knife-grindima, 
and what is commonly called ventriloqusm. ‘Pie dex® 
of his uncle left “ittle restraint upon his actions, and he 
entered Saunders’s company of *unblers, &c., amongst 
whom he threw summersé@ts ynd handsprings, to the infinite 
delight of the elegant frequenters of Bartholomew and the 
adjacent fairs. Following these pursuls, and, in defaule 
of emiploymem, existing on the bounty of Miss Tidswell, 
he passed nearly seven years of his.life, known only as an 
active froward boy, prone to 10ischief, with consideratite 
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Dewers and sdgxe attainments, but, as his protectress has 
painted him, q ucither to pe led nor driven.” | At the age 
of 14, bemg then at his full height, he obtained an engage- 
melt in a smellecompany, and personated Richard and 
Lord Hastings with success; parts whick he had before 
pourtrayed in the garref o@Mr. Roach, the theatrical 
bookseller, in Russelfourt. Shortly after Kis he at- 
tracted the attention 6F Dr. Drurg, who sent hing to Eton 
School; there he remained (under the name of Carey) 
Vittle bettcr thas two years. Impatient ef comtrol, and un-- 
tractable to If pastors, he quitted Eton abruptly; and 
once more*relying on Miss Tidswell’s recommendation, 
obtatied an engagement at Birmingham, and opemed ine 
Homlei—the towtfelks considered it a decided failure 
and he shortly left Birmingham for Edinburgh Swhere he 
was rather tolerated than admired. 1 the year W805, we 
find him playing every line at Sheerness; and, about this 
time, weebelieve, he engaged himself to play little bysiness 
‘at the Hawnarket, where he remained for one season, and 
then engaged at Croydon, igit relinquished his Cugagement 
yather than perform Laertes to Betty’s Hamlet; an in- 
stance of the value he set on his own talents, and the re- 
spect he had for the profession itself, which must be sa- 
r~ificed by a,boy’s personating a Mero. Kean’ went from 
“croydor to Swansea, and from theneg, to Waterford, 
making but little impression in either Cwn, unless indeed 
an impression in the Seart of one being at the former 
place, which, if report speaks tfuly, the sweeping hand of 
‘time has not ye,peradicated. If our hero’s susceptibility 
was great, his feéling appears to be transient, for at Wa- 
terford he was united to a Miss Chambcys, awho after- 
wards shared with him his sorrows, his poverty, his 
‘triumphs, aud }is splendour. | 
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He was, on oue occasion, hissed off the trucrnsey sta 
though performing the character of Richard the Thitd’ by 
the diccriminating- inhabitants, and such ‘was afterwards 
his fate,in the year 1812, at Cheltenham. From his re- 
ception at Guerusey, he becume disgusted with the pro- 
fegsion, and necessity, and vot his will, alone forced him 
to remain “n it. He afterwards performed the leading 
characters at Gloucester and Exryer, but his tragedy was 
bot adiaired, though his singig and dancing were warmly 
applauded. Mr, Keanu was at Bath one season, playing 
some inconsideravie business; and, about _thig period, hia 
early patron, Dr. Drar>, mentioned his uame to Mr. Ar- 
, bold, {the proprietor of the Enehsh Opera House), who 

had considerable difficulty to find hia place of destination, 
for the Bath ananager, when applied to, said, “* Kean, 
Keun, a littie man; yes, we had some one lke that, who 
went i Exeter, or Dorchester, we think.” 

Upon ap “engagement of 8/. per week, made by Mr. Are 
nold? Mr. K. came to town, and had to endure remarks, 
almost amounting to insult, from various menibers of the 
committee, and indifference, ff not coutempt, from several 
of the performers After much disseution, Shylock was 
fixed on for his opening character; on which a humorist 
in the theatrewisely yrognosticated that it would be “an 
oyster part,” i.e. open and close on theaame nighta ~~ 

Mr. Keappeareg in Shylock, on the 26th of J aunitary, Ipk4, 
fo an audience particularly select ; he was well received, 
‘put not in such a manyer as to “‘forebode his brilliant ¢a- 
reer. On the Saturday following, he performed Riek rd 
' the Third; he repeated Richard agalyp on the Tuesday, 
and ‘* the town became his own.” He them ren threngh 
a long rage of characters, amongst the most successful of 
ubich were Sir Giles, fuke, and Othello, whilst his. Romes 
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and Leon almost amounted to failures. Whatever whispers 
went abroad gi Mr, Kean’s private irregularities, he was 
-ever attentive to his public auties, till the eventful evening of 
‘February 27,1816, wher his name appeared in the bills for 
the Duke of Milan; seven o'clock arrivedsbut not so Mr. 
K. Mr. Rac stated to the audience that every effort had 
been made, by the managericnt, to find the rstragedian, 
but in vain, and propased substituting Douglas for their 

entertainment; this was mét by a cry of & Wait “fem Kean,” 
and so they did. They waited with patignee, til they lost 
all patience wigh waiting. At-.length, ays and Afeuns 
‘was performed instead of the tr®gedy, aud the audience 
‘left to meditate on what had become of theu*favourite._ 
Various rumours were of course afloat ; some said he was 
tired of life and of his engagement,—thought his salary tee 
small, and had gone to enlarge it bya draught on the 
Thames bank: certain it was, he had deen upon fhe water at 
three o’clock that day; and those who knew his antipathy 
to that btver age, thought he could- be there for nc good 
purpose. The next morning the-public prints teemed with 
accounts, and, atiength, % was unanimously stated that 
he had been thrown from his gig, and broken, or severely 
injuged his arm. He appeared on the following Monday, 
and the moment the curtain rose,there wes au yuiversal 
fay et ‘* apolega”’ The play was The Alerchant of Venice, 
and Kean had not to appear till the thing) sccnew The first 
and second scenes were performed amidst the deafening 
shouts of the non-contents, whijst he remained invulner- 
aife to the manager's prayer, ‘‘ to say a few words.” 
-When he entered, the storm raged in all its fury, and, 
after inefecjyal attempts to procecd in the character, he 

approached the lamps, unbonneted, and said,—* 

** Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is the first time in my life 
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that I have been the nnwilling cduse of a polntment t to 
the public. That, in this theatre, it is the first inst 

out of 269 performances, I appeal to your on recollection 
and to the testimony of the managers. It is to your favour 
{ owe whatever reputation I enjoy,and sn your candour £ . 
throw myeeilf, when prejudice would deprive me of what 
you have begfowed,” a 

This address (for it is neither an apology ior an explana- 
tion,) sqiafied the Pabdic, and we ‘shall not at this time 
offer any remarks upon it, but shall merely state what we 
have heard a@th#real cause of disappoiiMment, without 
pledging ourselves for the truth of the stat@hent. 

Mr. K. yent to Deptford on the day in question, where 
@smak company were performing ; ¢ agd there, in the tom- 
pany of Jemmy Wright, an erratic Gymedian, got (let us” 
be polite *} ‘neBriated. Poor Wright was advertised for 
Maw-werm, but, at,six o'clock, he was speechless, and our 
modern Rosoius insisted an assuming the part in his stead; 
and bygcame so noisy cud ungoveruable, that Mr Trotter 
{the manager} was forced, to thrust him off the%tage, and 
In so doing» Mr. K® was precipitated down a flight of steps: 
from this, however, he sustaincd no injury save a bruise, 
and though it was stated that he had met with an accident, 
the whule of bis complaint evaporated with a bottle of 
soda-wattr in the mornifig. 

Since Mr, Kean’s first appearance at Drury-lavt Thea-" 
tre, he hag appear®l in niany characters; aud though he 
has not, im every instance, gratifiel the unreasonable ex- 
pectations of his admirer®, yet he has always displayon 
considerable originality and unequalled talent. In pour- 
traying the emotions of the heart-sad*Romee and the 
whining Jqgvie® he has certainly not eclipsed his contempo- 
raries—but, in depicting the malignant revenge of Shylock, 
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“the boid villainy of Guerreach, the soul-subduing agonies of 
the noble anA unsuspecting Othello, and the vast phalanx 
of evil passions that swayed the daring, desperate, and 
crafty Richard, Mr. K.*has not, in our day, been equalled, 
and, perhaps, will uever be surpassed* In fact, every 
character which Mr. Kean has sustained, has elicited some 

bright scintillations gf his matchless geuius, Dut, as his 
style of acting is chawacterised hy boldness apd freedom, 

‘be has, of course, succeeded best in those parts which 
afford the mosj frequent opportunities,for-the display of 
energy and staong feeling, as (in addition to those above- 
mentioned? Zanga, Bajuzet, Like, Kitely, Brutus, Octa- 
vida, Lear, &c. &c. mo ~ 

Of the level acti of Kean it is easy to speak, and con- 
sequently much hus been said and writte"—-but it is im- 
possible to descant on the harrowing effect of his exer- 
tions when some overwhelming burst of passion agitates 
his frame, when his voice becomes stifled, and soul and 
body are gouvulsed by strong emotions. In situatiuus like 
these, when he is in his spirit-stirri=g mood, and the 
energies of his. body and gigantic powers of his mind are 
brought fully into action, language, powerful as it is, has 
evex been too weak to describe his excellence. . 

ew, We shall now proceed to consider tT man, not the 
eacfor. -ir®™ Mean is, in person, five feet four inebes, 
thick set, and inclined to corpulencys his h7ir is dark, 
his eye not very large, but remarkably expressive 3 his 
complexion sallow, aud his gountenance strongly be- 
ying his Mosaic parentage, but capable of almost every 
variety of exprfision. His general character is generosity, 
amounfing™o profuseness; an instance of which occurred 
in his stripping off his great coat on a snowy night, and 
wrapping it round a miserable mendicant, Of his courage 
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he has evinced many instauces, but he ts uotoriously tyrage 
nical, and easily accessible by flatgery 5 his fayats are mostly 
of the hehd, his virtues of the heart. It has been Mr. K.’s 
ruin to prefer low society, to intefcourse with rank and 
genius; and the*Coal Hole, the O.P. and P.S., and the 
Autelope, White Hart-yard, yere the places where he dis- 
graced himgelf and his profession, however largely he may 
have conirikuted to the dpty upon brandy.* At the former | 
place, the Wolf Club held its meetings, where ¢very man 
took an outh i@ suport legitimate acting gnd run down 
pretenders. ‘The way in jvhich this oath was kept, was 
proved by the conduct pursued to Messrs. Maggott, Ea. 
wards,.and Cobham, on their respective assumptiong ‘of 
Richard the Third. Itis but justice Jy us to state, that 
Kean’s urbanity @vd generosity to the poorer members -ef 
the profession, is peculiar and magnanimous. Mr. K.’s 
gallantries have been numerous ; and, as he seems to have 
pursued them more from vanity than desire, they are the 
less excusable. Mr. K. ‘has one child living, a sog of about 
1¥ years of age, wRo bears no inarked resemblance to. bis 
father. 

It is asserted by this gentleman’s friends, that jhe bas 
awakened to a consciousness of the follies of part ofanis 
career, and haf resolved to adopt acourse of life emor 
consopaut with respectability. Lf this be @u®, no,persouse 
will rejoic® more m the circwimstance than ourselves. Mr. 
Ke is only 38, and he possesses every qualification to ren= 
der him valuable as au actor, and as a member of the 
community at large; and it is now in his power to regain 


all the fame that, even his friends mustewn, has become 

e 7 rn a 

* Be it@nderstood, that we enter our protest against - 

the company he sought, and not the place where he met 
that company, 
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“agmewhat tarnished, ard replace himself on the same pine 
macle of fam~ from which, his follies have thrust him. 

“Mr. Kean is an entertaining companion, and sings with 
taste and expression ; his voice is a tenor, neither very ex. 
tensive nor powerful ; his fadsetio is particularly pleasiny; 
he accompanies himself on phe plano-forte with more tagte 
than skill; he is a tolerable mimic, and embodies Incledon 
ahd Braham with effet. His tagtesin gastronomy is not 
epicurean’, a rump-steak being his favourite repast. -His 
memory is pasticularly retentive; his feicirs is universally 
admired, andehe dances with eage and elegance. His first 
salary at Prury-lane Theatre was 8/. per week which was, 
after his performance of Richard, doubled; since that 
period it has been. pradually raised to 307. on terme te play 
thrice a weck, and, if required to do mefe, 104 extra for 
every additional night. His benefits (save one, avhich he 
gave to the starving Jrish,} have all been exceedingly pro- 
Guctive. - 

{Undeg our title of Histric nie Anecdotes, many parti- 
ewlars will be given of My. Kean in sifceediag numbers, 
that the length of this article prevents our inserting here. 
—EBITER. | 
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THE @EGGAR'S OPPRAY 


This piece was unquestionably the production of several 
hands: that th® wits of the day.contributedasongs to it ix 
notorious, and it is not improbabie that somacf them may 
have contributed to the Gialogue.— When you censure 
the age,”” ws written by Swift; *‘ firgins are like the fair 

_ fbwer,”” by Sir Charles Hanbury Willianns, whose amafory 
poems have been resuscitated by Lordetolland. anil 4 
field wrote ‘* Trough ull the employments of life ;’ and 
Judge Fortescue penned Peachum’s satirical lyric upon she 
lawyers. * " 


e REES, THE MIMIC, 


Once appeared in the Court of King’s Bench as ball for 
a friend; Garrow examined him, and said,. ** You are, f 
believe, an imitator: are you not?” ‘* So they tell me,” 
says Rees.—‘* Tell ye, Sir! you know it; are you not in 
the habit of taking penple off?’’ ‘* Oh, yes,” was the xe- 
ply; ‘Cand 7 shal! take myself off, the moment you have 
done with*me." 


= 
HINTS AS TO AMENDING THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT, AND 
. A FEW QUESTIONS #8KED. 


Two widely different s stems form the basis of muderm 
theatrical policy, i.e. either a very expensive company of 
first-rate talent, or avery meaniy remunerated corps of 
no talent at all, To elucidate :—'The EnglishaOpera had 
three perfostners engaged last season, whose salaries when 
playing each exceeded one handred guineas per week, 
whilst the pay of the whole company df another theatre in 
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athis metropohs, does not execed one quartet that amount. 
'The minor theatres, some few yeurs back, used invariably 
to have aceleurated comit singer 3 this rule hasbeen aban- 
doned at the Coburg, Surry, Adelphi, and Olyinpic-"Thea- 
tres——why, we do bot pretend to guess. Surely, not from 
a dearth of comic vocalists ; London poesses many; and 
the provincial stage cal render H. Sloman, Woulds, Mar=- 
tin, Fiower, Wyatt, &c. &o* a 
Covent-Garden Theatre has no performer to supply the 
place of Liston, (why have they a0 tried W. Chapman ? ) 
no adequate substitute for Mathews, arid no one at all to 
sustain the line Harlcy plays # Drury-Lang. When Faw~ 
cett declared Simself too old for Whinfsicnio, why was not 
a younger peMormer sought? Jt is an absulute fact, that 
that theawe could not get up W ‘ld Oats, last season, for 
wapt of representatives of Ephraim Smovot ang John 
Dory. Drury is agabadiy off for walking gentlemen as Co- 
®ent-Garden is for Tow comedians. We have at present in 
London two first-rate tragedians, Young and Macteady 3 
no worthy successor of Miss O'Neil at either house 5. twe 
singing gentlemen, Braham and Sinclair; three vocal la- 
dies, (Mesdames Stephens, Paton, and Tree;) three light 
comedians, (Jones, Elliston, and Kemble.) Drwy-Lane - 
has no ase that cam play an [rishman. Mark, we only 
speak of the performers as the mangers enable us to 
judge of them ; of the talent that they immiure, We, of 
course, do not speak. We would ask Mr. Charles Kemble 
why Bartley is not pitted against Dowton? Bartley is the 
pat Falstaff on the stage. ‘Why Mrs. Ogilvie remains in 
aobseurity? why Blanchard is net tried tu Listen’s line ? 
a Farlevede@es uot play the Frenchmen ? and why Duru- 
set, who cannot sing, is preferred to Pyne, wko can? We 
would ask Mr. R. W. Elliston, (under favour; and trusting 
he will vot be offended,) wny Sherwin is not opposed to 
Rayner? why that fascinating actress, Mrs, West, has been 
Selved? why Browne was not suffered to play Young 
Contrast, instead of Penicy? why Horn is preferred to 
Pearmg or Melrose? why Miss Kelly left the theatre ? 
why Wali@k was not played last season ?eand, lastly, why 
he (Elliston) wiil still play “* the young gentlemen” him- 
self?——=-W. 
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EXACT COPY OF A PLAY BILL IN. GARRICK S TIME, “ 


F am 
N. B. The Year was ever affixed to the old Play Bills, 





HE EIGHTH DAY. 
AT THE THEATRE Roya In DRURY LANE, 
This present ‘Tuesday, being tke 27th of January, will be 
presented a Comedy in Five Acts, called * : 
THE WAY SO KEEP HIM. 
The Beiticipal Characiers by-Mr. Garrick, Mr. Yates, 
' Mr. Palmer, Mr. King, Mr. Ackman, Mr. Fox, Mrs. Yates, 
Mrs. Davies, Mas, Meadshaw, Mrs. Hippislew, Mrs, Clive, 
and Mrs, Cibber, - 
Yo which (by d€asire) will be added, _ 
THE DEVIL TO PAY. 


‘Boxes, 5s. Pit, 3s. First Gallery, 2s, al! pper Gallery, 1s.. 
Places for, the Boxes to be had of Mr. Varney, at the 
Stage Door. 

No admitfance behind the Scenes, nor into the Orchestra. 
No money to be returned after the Curtain ig drawn up, 
N.B. Nothing under full price can be taken. 


* 
. KEMBLE AMD MATHEWS. 


When Kemble retired from the stage, he distributed hie 
costume of Coriolants amongst his brethren, ‘lo Ma- 
thews he gave his sandals, upon which the comedian ey 
claimed, ‘‘ I’m glad f’re got his sandals, for | am sure I 
could never tread in Ais sfoes.” 


be 


. AITTLE KNIGHT. 


When this actor led his second I@dy to the altar, Tate 
- Wilkinson said tu her, ‘1 wish you joy on your wedding~ . 
_ day, Madam, but | lament that you'll have but 8 short 
night." - 


. SHERIDAN, 
- This celebrated wit once said to Erskine, ‘¢ Ah, ‘Fom, 
had § stuck to the ldw, I might have been What yor are; 
~ u 
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but,c -¢ it, Mrs. S. or myself were always obliged to 
‘ write for our daily Zee or shoulder of mutton.’? ‘* Al!’ 

said Erskie, ‘* [ always heard your literature was a joint 

concern.”” " 


= 


TOLERANCE, «@ 


When the old story of the Spanish Jew Jwho was salted 
to goto Jerusalem ina barrel}, having peen eat by the 
sailors, by mistake, for pork, wgs repeated to Mr. R—, 
he coolly remarked, ‘* Weil, if shewed that’ trey had some F 
owes for the poor fellow, though he differed in seet from 

_ them.” ~ 


MISS PUOTE. 


-This lady told a comedian that she thought ne pleacure 
surpassed that of,rapid travelling.—‘*1I must dider froma 
you, Madam,’ said he; ‘‘ for I show think no pleasure 
&G great as to travel on foot.’ 


= 


ELEGANT ERROR, 


Th “Simpson and Co. Mrs. Fitzaller-has this lint,— 
** Does he still retain his infleence at, the India House ?"’’ 
An actress, at Aberdeew, lately varied the reading thus,— 


-“* Does he still maintain his infants at the India House?” - 


KEAN AND OXRERRY. 
= . @ 
| @ Kean aadaOxberry were, at one period, constant com- 
panions, and the following whimsical cireunjgtanée occurs 
red, in consequence of their agreeiM@ to take a morning 
side, ‘to shake dawn the libations of the preceding 
night.”” They were on horsepack, and, at Deptford, found 
~.that a company of comedians had issued their bill of fare, 
Kean thought they would fare better if they dined with 
him, and, in Consequence, Kean, Oxberry, and the corps 
dramaivue dined together. During dinner, it was agreed 
by the metropolitans, to journey as far as GSavesend; thee 
horses were ordered, and Kean's horse had turned round 
his head towards Lendon, concelvidg, perhaps, that_his 
. = = 
- - ae -~ 
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master had been long cnouch tn the country. Kear 
mounted, without observing what had occurred, and tha 
two friends galloped off in opposite directions, cach prid- 
ing himself on the superier specd of his hoise. Kean de- 
clares-he never discovered the mistake, until he arrived at 
his livery-stables; and Oxberry found himself, next nlorn- 
ing, at a small poblic-house five miles trom Gravesend, 


_, 


IMETATION, 


Much “as heen said of ne actor’s adopting the style and 
manner af anuther, the follow! Ing are amongst the many in- 
Famcet&® when he first appear ed aay as accused of 
imitating Edwin; Farren las formed his style upon that of 
Fullam, of Dublin. Oairrry had imbibed someyhat of the 
style of Suet, whilst Sve¢f uimsclf was, in his “old men, a 
eervile copy of Parsons. Harley prescyts us a admixture 
of Mathews, Banuister, and Feweetia cud Comell was an 
imitator of Har’y, Terry resurcitates the manner of the 
Jate Mr. Kine. Aeeley’s Reonfé wis taken from Russed’s 
Sneuk, -Wrenchk is an imitator of £édistan, and Foung of 
John Kemble; Booth evussly of Aven, and Neen partially 
or G. F, Cooke, especially In Shylock aud fiehard. Mrs. 

Jokes, {of “the Hatimarket,} dn common with many 
others. closely follows thee model of Aviss Aediy; and the 
late Airs. Alsop was a copy, in avater-colours, of her mo- 
ther (Afrs, Jorden). W. Bennett isa double of Blanchard; 
and, whoever beholds J/rs. Bartley, instantly FeCOgINSES 
the style and manner of Afrs, Siddons, We do not tua 
to infer that these persons have been al) wilful) copy ts, 
but that a likeness has occurred ft eqnenuy tom physteo 
formati8n, and more frequently from iniperceptibly im-" 
bibing that which Heey hiare ufteu seen aud wdinired. 

W. 





PIZARRO, ~ 


A lady, speaking of this play, said, ‘° Low beautiful is 
that scene where all the vir gis rtuve themsgitts, cach 
with a dittigsuy at ler breast.’’—This is very well in a 
theatre, bat having @ difile sen at the dreast might endan- 
ger the virgin character elsewhere. 

a” 
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™ MRS. SIDDONS, 


The Britisi. Melpomen¢, was born on the 14th of Jaly, 
1755, at a low public. house, ealled Whe Shoulder of Méiul+ 
ton, in High-street, Brecknock, 


“~ 


MR. BRAEIAM. - 


_ 


The Margravine of Anspach, when requested to see this 
gentlenin’s Grlanda;s decliner 1, eqyig his vuiwe always Yés . 
iniinded her of ** afd efuthes. 6s Very likely it might,’” 
cried Reynolds, ‘* but he has left off his bad adits now." 


= 


f JHE PRESENT ITCENSER. 


‘Fhe present licenser, G. Colman, author of Bregd Gring, 
and other eéaste prcductions, in his official capacity, struck 
out ali the **‘ damme’s’” that ocgurred im a character in 
Married and Single, ‘because such language was inmo- 
ral.’ On receiving the licence, Mr. EHisten wrote the 
doting courtier the tollowing epistle :-— | 

_** Dear Colman, 

, *<<1>__n me, if it isn’t the brazier.’—* Damn the 
traveller do | see coming to the fed Cow.’*—S Damn this 
fellow.’t—' Sooner be d——-d than dig. J—&c. &c. &e. 

: “Yours, R. W. BLLISTON,” | 


- STAGE FEELING. _ my 


a . = 

"~ *ing haseracorded of Garrick, that whilst that creat 
actor was drowning the house in tears, in the fourth act 
of Lear, he put his tongue in his chec™, and said. to him; 
during the applause, “& D-—a me, Tom, vi wild do, te will 
da,”’ « 
it 

* "These words occur in Colman’s Cumedy of Jol 
Bull. ’ 

Tj These in The Reriew, 

$ And thescin Ways and Means. 





‘y 


JUUMPEILS. 


AS 


LIST ON, 


Tony 
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SATURDAY, January 8, 1825. 


Patent 


_ 


MEMOIR OF MR. GISTON. 
—_ 


Duice est desipere in loco. 


‘Let those that pny your clowns, speak no more than 
is set down for them. * = 


—eiie— 


. Tue early life of the subject of the present memoir is in- 
yulved 4n considerable obscurity, and Mr. Lisron himself 
has never been willing to remove the vel chat covets fae 
period df his bopsood. We are informed that he was born 
in the spring of 1777, in the parish of St. Ann, Soho, and 
we know that he is indabted to Soho School for his educa- 
tion. We are also aware that a few years since some afgry 
epistles passed between the subject of.this memoix and a 
person who glaimed him as his son. The ephemeral na- 
ture of @ newspaper has long since consigned that circum. 
stance to oblivion, but we, whose ears und eyes are eter- 
. «a D 
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nally in active service, Rave yot forgottenit. Mr, Lis 
father was a Mr. Joan Listun, once well known in the 
sporting world. He was a man of eccentric habits, and 
more eccentric sayings; but, from his devotion ‘ta the 
gaming-table, became reduced, and, at the time he claimed 
cur hero, was in a very mean capacity i the custome 
house; we believe he some wears ago paid the debt of 
nature. The earliest circumstance we remeinber, con- 
nected with Mr. Liston himself, i” his scholarghip at 
Soho School, where Dr. Barrow used to laugh at his sin- 
gularities; from which time we lost sieht of him until 
about 1799 or 1800, when we found him in the capacity 
of master of the Grammar School of St. Maytin’s, in 
Castle-street, Leicester-square, where, we are told, he — 
astounded his scholacg by-quotations from Shakespeare, 
Rowe, and Otway. 2 . 
Mr, Liston’s first regular theatricaf situation was at the 
Dublin Theatre, where the characters be assumed were 
unimportant, and where he was quite unnoticed. From 
this situation he emerged to the brighter prospect of an 
engagement with the scenic Faistaff, Stephen Kemble. 
Mr. LisTon’s early efforts had peen in the train of the 
Tragic Muse, but Mr. Kemble soon found that our hero’s 
forte did not lie exactly in that linc, aud he persuaded 
kim to attempt the second old mens a cast CY characters 
for waich, hovtever, his figure and style of ‘acting did net 
eminently qualify him. | om “ 3 
At Newcastie-upon-Tyne, Mr. Lisron made his first 
step to popularity ; and bere, too» he got-a portion of the 
cou.itry boys, in which he became a decided favourite. 
The happy negativeness of his face greatly aided his deti- 
neations of ahtuse intellect, and his benefits gecaine cone 
vincing profs of the tewnfolks’ estimation ot: cheir come. 
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‘dian. But the manager liad a different view of the case; 
for when Mr, Lisron applied to bim for a remuneration 
adequate*to the increased value of his Services, he refused 
his request, adding, ‘If you are dissatisfied, you are wel- 
come.to leave me ; such actors as you, Sir, are to be found 
in every bush.’ On the evening of the day when this , 
colloquy octurred, Stephen was driving to another town, 
where he intende*o ‘‘ carry on the war,’ when he per- 
ceived Cur hero standing in the middie of a hedge by the 
road side, ** Good heavens, Liston,” cried the manager, 
“* what are you aoing there?’ “ Only looking for some 
of the actors you tol¢ me of this morning,” was the 
reply. 

At Newcastle, Mr. Liston paid his addresses to a 
‘daughter of Stephen Kemble (Fanny Kemble), but the‘ 
lady declined the offer, and bestowed her hand upon a 
Captain Arkwright, (a captain in the matitig, as owr hero 
more than once pointedly observed.) 

Clrsrles Kemble egtertained a different opinion of Mr. 
Liston’s talent, and recommended him to the Covent 
Garden proprietors, who bad however “ no vacancy,’ 
Mr. Colman, to whom Mr. Kemble had also spoken, sent 
Mr. Liston an offer, and, m the summer of 1805, he 
" made his bom toa London audience, in Sheepface, in othe 
Village . Lawyer. In the choice of character, Mr. Last@N 
evinced aound judgment ; for though itis not one in which 
,ke would be likely to make a great hit, it is what is thea- 
trically termed ‘‘a safe part;”’ for, from the situations in 
which Sheepface is placed, being in themselves so effectwe, 
it is almost impossible to fail. 

The Covent Garden proprietors ** fount a PAC! ancy” 
the ensuimg Stason, and the comedian was Dusplanted t to 
the boards of that theatre, where he appeared on the 15th 
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of October, 1805, in Jacob Gawkey, in The Chapter of 
aocidents, His entrée was peculiarly felicitous; his outrée 
Appearance fu"filled all tne ideas that the cognomen 


_ (Gawkey) creates, and his reception was enthusiastic: But 


his subsequent performances were not so effective; and, 
during that and the following season, his engagement was 
looked upon, by his brethren,*as an impruden* managerial 
step, anda celebrated tragedian is reparted to have said, 
‘fhe has phiz comicg sure enough,*bu. as to vis comicd, he 
has nothing of it in his composition.’ 

In 1807 and 1608, his performances in “heddore Hooke’s 
melo-drama of “The Fortress, and his sketch called AMusie 
Mad, brougk: him before the publicin a more favourable 
light. In Lord Grizgle, too, he was considered very effec 
tive; but his decided -hit was in Allingham’s farce of 7’ Ae 
Wins? or the Widow's Choice; in which he performed 
Caper. The impression he then made will not be easily 
forgotten ; and it laid the foundation ef a favour that hag 
scarcely ever been extended to any other performer by tha 
public. * 

In the season of 1809, Mr. Liston performed Octavian, 
at Covent Garden, for his own benefit; and the effect waa 
not at all ridiculous ; these who went to laugh were disap» 
pointed, It was a bad performance of Oefquian, and no-~* 
thing more; it was such an effort’as we might anticipate 
ftom a third-rate serious actor, and was of that_unfortu- 
nate class of performances, which are fo insipid for ap- 
probation, and too respéettable for utter condemnation. 

During the never-to-be-forgoften O. P. war, a tale 
geached the ears of the non-contents, that Mr. Lisron 
had said, ip a private party, that “‘the managers would 
have conqueTed long since, had it not been “or the oppo-= 


gition of the black arc citizens.”” +..He was received, 
. yr sos tte & ‘ . 
x }. 

. Jn gl 
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therefore, on one evening, with a8 many apples as would 
have enubled him to set up a respectable stail in the ad- 
joining market. Feeling strongl* the fruiés of his auditors’ 
displeasure, he advanced to the front of the house, with 
his hand upon his heart (he felt their anger to the core), 
tatally denied the charge, and was restored to favour. 
Love, Law, and Physic tatroduced our hero as Lubin 
Log, a part which be made his own; and which may be 
safely said to be a pe.ceat performance. In Apolo Belvi, 
he gaived fresh laurels; and Bombastes and Selomon 
Skarpwit comtribsted th make him “principal musele- 
mover’ toa British audience. = | 
There remains little for us to add as to Mr, Liston’s 
theatrical career, save that he, a few seasons since, quit- 
ted Covent Garden, and engaged at {ne rival theatre, at a 
salary of 40/, a®week, whilst he played; and, subsequently, 
at the Haymarket, at 102. a night, or 60/.a week, What 
gave his popularity this sudden impetus, is not easily ex- 
plained. All we can conjecture is, that it arose from the. 
simple fact of his crossing from one house to,the other. 
John Bull (who is, in theatrical matters, a greater fool 
than his neighbours,) had long associated our hero with 
Harris’s house; when, therefore, he found him revelling 
‘at Drury, he was amazed,—something had occurred ; ghey 
had ill-ifed the man; at all events, Liston at Drury was 
a novelty, and novelty attracted, and st#l "httracts # ang 
whoever can attr™t, may command the most enormous 
salary. Will any one affirm thatd.isTon is a better actor 
now, than he was seven years back? No. Yet he is run 
after ten times as much, and enjoys a salary nearly qua- 
druple. The secret lies in the venality 8nd ignorance of 
the press, and the folly of a large portion of se public... 

- In 1807, the subject of this memoir married Miss Tyrer, 
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that delightful little syren, whose tonehidg notes will be 
long remembered, and whose sweetness of disposition, 
amiable temper, and unaffected gooduess of heart, make 
her the delight of all who know her, and the subject of 
heartfelt praise to the many to whom her kindness has been 
extended. Mrs. Liston quitted the stage two years since, 
aud devotes her hours to a select circle of frjends, and to 
the improvement of her two sons, 

Mr. Liston is, in private life, rer arkable for the sua- 
vity of his manner, and the ease of ‘his deportment. He 
moves in a superior circle of socfty, ar] rather pertiua- 
ciously avoids collision with his brethren, “ out of his 
calling.” He is five feet eleven inches in height, stoutly 
made, and this figure is beautifully symmetrical. Of his 
face, we say nothing; to those who have viewed it, de- 
scription would be unavailing: to those thut have not, no 
description could convey an adequate idea. 

Of Mr. Liston's merit as an actor, we confess we eu- 
tertain no very high opinion. Those that judge the merit 
of aprofessor by the emolument he obtains, or think 4 
man great, because the town run after him, will call our 
judgment in question, when we say, we consider him only 
a second-rate comedian, yet we feel we then compliment 
him. Amongst his brother actors, who Anow the trick of: 
_ their trade, he is regarded asa suoeessfal quack ; ~ but, we 
peligve, noue?save and except wewspaper critics, ever con- 
sidered him a sterfing actor. His best parts in comedy are 
Sir Bashful Constant ang Tony Lumpkin ; but the first is 
far below the assumption of Bannister, and the second 
cOutains an infinitude of buffoonery. 

In Shakespear’ a plays, Mr. LisTon’s deficiency is pecu- 
liarly felt? aud his Malvolio and Sir Andyao Aguecheck 
are both lamentable failures. In fact, he can pourtray 
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habits or peculiar ities {and these only of a limited nature,} 
with truth and effect, bur in any attempt to convey cha- 
racter, er represent the mind and heart of 1 man, he fails 
miserably. He resembles a painter that succeeds in co- 
louring the drapery, but fails in depicting the fignre: or, 
He is, perhaps, more like the caricaturist, who possesses a 
knack of potrtraying human beings in a ridiculous view, 
but is utterly incay. “e of presenting on his canvas what 
he sees passing every day before him—-human nature, ube | 
distorted by art or, affectation. 

Nr. Liston has a good ear for music, but no voice ; yet 
his judgment enables hit to get through his parodies and 
mock bravuras with great effect. | 

When he quits the stage, he will “ake with him Log, 
Apoila Beivi, Caper, and Neddy Bray; but as the dramas 
that ccutain these characters are all ephemeral, the stage 
will net sustain any great deprivation. “ 
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o.P. Ro”, 


During this theagric warfare, a Mr. Cowland received a 
visitation on the psoboscis, and a Mr. Weinhalt was de- 
prived of his head covering ; some wags accordingly pre- 
pared a placard, in burlesque of the motto of the Stafes- 
wnan,* in these words—‘‘ ‘The cause for which Cowiand 
shed his blood, and Weinhalt lost Ais Aat,” 


” MR. MEADOWS. 


When this gentleman came out, Rogers, surveying his 
melancholy phiz, said, “ That mau, Afeadows? impossible!” 
“apdeed he is,” was the reply. “It can't be, man,” said 
the poet; ‘‘ hear what the song says,—‘ Th~ meadows look 
whegrful! 


= 
LEGAL CRITICISM, 
Net Jong ago, an eminent special pleader was at the 
theatre, seeing the plav of Macbeth. In the scene where 


_ 2 








= 


~~ ~ 
_* i. e. The canse for which Hampden bled 7 the fiela, 
and Sydovy died on the scaffold. 
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Macbeth, questioniug the /Vifehes iu the cavern, says, 
“ What is't you da?’’ they answer—‘“‘ a dged without a 
_name.’. This phrase struck the ears of the special pleader 
much more forcibly than the most energetic passage of the 
play, and he immediately remarked to a friend who accom- 
panied him, ‘* A deed without a name? why, ‘tia void.” 


a 


_—~. G. F, COOKE, 


Once playing SAyleck when intoxicated was much 
hissed; two nights after, he was advertised for Richard, 
but did not appear at all. On his next performance, he 
was received with much. disapprobatiou, when he turned 
to Claremont and said, ‘‘ On Monday | was-drunk, bat 
appeared, and they didn’t like that; on Wednesday | was 
drunk, so I didn’t appear, and they d“n’t like that. What 
the devil would. they have?” " . 


BENEFITS. 


Phe close of a seascn, when actors go about. “ seeking 
om they may devour,”’2-New Theatrical Dice, 


THE DRAMA. 


Dramatic writers were like watchmen meant, 
To knock dewn vice—few answer the intent, 


Pet 


_ 


WQODWARD. 


_ 


When this comedian appeared, he came in the stead of 
Auter, discharged for his irregularitics. Waeodward’s 
vening scene svas with an actress, and, they“ ad scarcely 
itered, when they were saluted with a cry of ‘* Shuter? 
wuler /” Woodward, with great simplicity, exclaimed,— 


» 
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** Shoot her; what should I shoot her for? she’s done no- 
thing.’’ Thi« saily had a*good'effect; they heard the new 
actor with patience, and ultimately rewarded him with 
their favour, 


FOOTE AN MATHEWS. - 


— 

An extraordinary similitude exis. between the habits 
of the late Foote and our present favourite Mathews. 
Both were accounted good mimics, but. bad actors; both 
imitated their orother actors, yet both disliked being imi- 
tated. Feote Eroke his leg by a fall from a gig, so did Ma- 
thews: Foste’s leg waa amputated, and he ofcourse had 
al appearance of lameness, so has Mathews, Foote gave 
entertainments by Timself, so does Mathews. Foote was 
a writer of great talent, ~ 


see eeneaene eveceeerseeneses Dut there, 
Ends all resemblance between the pair. 
W. 


mm 
a 


SIR JGHMN FALSTAFE. 


Old Mr. Boman the player reported from Sir William 
Bishop, that some part of Sir John Falsta fs character 
was drawn from a townsman of Stratford, who either 
famMhlessly broke a contract, or spitefully refused to part 
with some land for a valuable corsideration, adjuining to 

amespeare’s, dn or near that town. 


_ 


m=. 


GARRER’S SHYLOCK, 


When Mr. W. Rede was taking his benefit at Margate, 
he announced Gavwer, the librarian, for Shylock, A tradea- 
han of tht town, who came for 4 pit-ticket, asked the 
following question,—‘** Pray, Mr. Rede, is this “here siiy~ 
cock, that Garner’s to play, 1 good part 2” 
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The same sapient cordwainer,*svhen J/van of dre was 
announced, said, ‘‘Neahk’s Ark! well, Vli see that, 
however.” 


CAUTIOUS MANAGEMENT. 


During Kean’s performances, a'] allusions to cocks will 
be struck out of Hamlet and Lear; nor, on the night he 
performs, will thema be any Aern accompaniments in the 
overtures, As Mad. cesVestris has seceded, we presume 
Mr. Kean will now play Giovanni ; we know he has studied 
and rehearsed the character. Though, perhaps, Braham 
may think it right that he (Braham) shoulf play the part: 
they have equal claims tg it. _ | 


ACTORS BY INHERITASCE. 


Knight has a son designed for the stage, who is a com- 
plete fac simile of his father. Chapman has two sona 
upon the stage, and another who is bkely te assume the 
buskin. Poor Oxberry’s sou " who bears a strong resem- 
blanc® to his father,’’ intends also embracing the profes - 
sion; and Mrs, Glover’s daughter is an actress, and lately 
performed at the Olympic. 


« G, S, CAREY, THE MATERNAL GRANDFATHER OF REAN™ 


e 
The late George Saville Carey was 4 years public Tec- 
turer in this counjry, and was 64 years of age when he 
dicd. He was the son of the celebrated Harry Carey, a 
comic writer in the early part of thefast century,and author 
of the tune and words of God save the King, &c. Poo 
Harry Carey, like most poets, was reduced to the greate 
distress; and, at Jength, put a period tq his existence. 
When his body was found, there was only one @alfpenn 
in hig pocket.eG. S,. Carey, who was a posthu®ous chil 
tnherited the misfortunes and talents of his father. He 
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was at first a printer, then tried the stage, but did not 
succeed, He possessed musical taste and knowledge in 
an eminent degree; but with all he was never enabled to 
do more than support the appearance and cofiduct of a 
decent honest man. He delivered a lecture on mimicry 
in London, a copy of which is in the present Editor's 
pussessiun, in which he imitated the celebrated singers of 
the day. 


CAPTAIN 0’ CALLAGHAN, 


During the fracas occasioned by this ci-devané actor's 
being confincdou bread and water, some one was expa- 
tiating to Wume, the meniber, on the hardship of his 
case. “Think, my dear Sir,” said the complainant; ‘° he 
has nothing but dm bread,’’ “‘ Well,’’ said Hume, “I 
suppose he has as much of that as he pleases?”’ ‘*Oh, 
yes;’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Well, then,” saiu the M. P, “he 
as as much éread as to him seems meet,”’ 


RICHARD I1!. 7 


Though Sheridan, Mossop, Quin, Kemble, and Cooke, 
had each their admirers in this character, Garrick was 
reckoned the frst Richard; Henderson, who exceeded 
him in some parts, was acknowledged the second; aud if 
the merits of Kean are duly weighed, he certainly must be 
allowed to be the ‘Aird. 


—_— 


GEORGE COLMAN THE Ex DER, 
* 


2 During this gentleman’s management, a poor gallery 
visiter, in his eagerness fur a frout seat, fell into the pit. 
The poor felloay broke his leg, and was conveyed instantly 
to a neigMbouring surgeon’s, and Colman humanely sup- 
ported him during his illness, and when rostoxed to con- 
valescence, sent him @ small ‘exons The man waited 
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on the manager to express his gratitude ; Colman received 
him witb great good-nature, and presented him with a free 
admission to the pit, saying, “I give you this, op condi- 
tion that you promise never to enter the p& in the same 
manner again.’ 


DIRECTIONS TO PLAYERS, A LA SWIFY 


FART J, 
ry 





Histrionale studium,—Tacit@Annal. lib. i. 





Being a player, it is possible that you may have dipped 
Into Shakspeare, but it is by no means certain, for | know 
there are many who have played in his plays, and supplied 
this dtfect by the force of their own genius—a practice 
much to be commended, eHowever, if you have teen taking 
this unnecessary trouble, you have, perhaps, at some time, 
stumbled on Hamlet’s instructions to the Players ? Now, 
if vou have been idle enough to learn any thing from them, 
I shall have some difficulty with you. for you must unlearn 
it all. Grantiag that experience makes fools wise, you must 
allow nothing can be more vain, ridiculous, and unayaw- 
ing, than these instructions. In the first “place, who gives 
them? FA realityaShakspeare—one, who was confessedly 
a ‘© poor player,’? and who was so, in all probability, from 
following his own prescriptions, af every apothecary would 
be sick, if he was to take his own physic. Is it reasonable 
that we should go to alame man, to teach us-how to run? 
The idea is absurd. ‘* Pray you avoid ¢.4& Let us now try 
some of his rules, by what we know from_@xperience, 
which is she Best wisdom and the truest test! 

Ig it wot the prime object of an actor to excite applause ? 
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—Surely. Then is he fo be told not to “ muuth” ov “bel. 
fow"’ a speech, when you know, gentlemen, how much ap- 
plause you have secured by these means? ; 

“ Suit the action to the wurd.’’—This would evidently 
lead to so many indecencies, that nothing can be more re- 
prehensible—Do no such thing. 

" The word to the action.”’—This, if rightly interpreted, 
ig good, Put in any words you please, according to your 
action; which, if you would not be thought’a mannerist, 
must every night vary from the inteptian of the author. 

‘The very consequence of some of (13 other rules, proves 
their unprofitableness, for is not the reward to please the 
Jtdicious, rather than to make the unskilful laugh? Star~ 
ving work, mSmasters! Count their numbers, and see 
which will tum out best. Soa layer is rather to please 
one sullen, gloomy fellow in a corner, than.to set the 
whole theatre in a roar ?~-Preposterous ! 

Shakspeare also cSjects to those who have “ neither the 
accent of Christians, nor the gait of Christian, Pagan, nor 
man.’” What, is there no merit in originality ? I suppose, 
novelty ia nothing ? 

‘Phe last of these notable histrionic maxims, that I shall | 
condescend to nutire, is—but ovly hear it. 

** Let those that play your clowns speak no more tian ts 
set down far them.”’ Farewell, then, a long farewell to all 
the honour of comedy, and the genius of the comedian | 
The galleries shalt laugh no morc, the player shall be vailed 
to the dulness of the author, and the author himself be 
inevitably damned! If this is to be the case, even let Na- 
fumes journeymen make actors, and of wooLtoa, for they” 
will answer all the purpose. I beseech you to have no such 
stuffan your thosghts.—If you have,  O reform it al- 
fogetier,”’ “ 


a 


{Tee continued.) 


(-31 ) 
NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. * 


—aie. 


To Edward.—We to admit poetry: but conceive the 


article is scaree, as we have received nothing of the sort. 
Werse 1s quite another thing. 


*~ 





Tripiolemus.—Yeu say we shall hear from. you shortly: 
as short as you please. 


~~ 
a, 
a 





On ELLISTON, « 
Miough some jaches shorter, this truth I insist on, 
Take an Zé from the manager, he would be Liston 


TRIPTOLEMUS, 


ree 


On Mrs. SLOMAN’s (late Widow of young Dowton) 
Aférriage. 


Isn't it strange Widow Dowton a Sfo-man should wed, 
When she wanted a quicé one, in place of the dead ? 
TRIPTOLEMUS. 


Pe 
| 


- Acrostic. 
L, ove, te magic of thy voice, 
O ft has made my heart,rejoice; 
Y irtue waves its wings o'er thee, 
E ucireling all that Leve should be. 
CHARLES SLOMAN, 


Acrostics are bad things, Mr. Sloman, but we e anticipate 
hearing frogo yal in another way. 


Le | 


~ (32) 
Written on the Green Room Glass in the York Theatre, by 
the late Mr. MAnseLi, the Proprietor. 


The rich man’s name embeliish’d stands on brass ; 
The actor simply scribbles his on glass, 
Appropriate emblem of his wayward fate, 

A brittle, shining, evanescent state : 

The rich man’s drass corfsum’d, farewell-his fame ; 
The poor mau’s glaas consum’d, farewell his name. 


_ 
= 





By Mr- CUNNINGHAM, a provincial Actor, to a Methodist 
Preacher, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who preached 
against tie hypocrisy af actang, — 

™  Hypocrisy’s Son, 
No more of your fun, 

A truce to fanatical railing ; 
Why rave at the stage?) = 
“Tis known to the age, 

That botk of us live by deceiving. 


*Tis frequently said, 

That two of a trade - 
Will freely each other bespatter; 

Hut, trust me, they're fools, 

Who play with edg’d tools, | 
So let’s have ne more of the mater. 


miss | FOOrs, 


“MARIA DARLINGTON. 


Lh Sad by eee oe A 
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#oOMOrR OCF MISS MARIA FOOTE. 


~ —_ 
Yet thou look’st pale and sad—those eyes, 
That should be bright as joy--pure,-nnstain'd mirrors, 
Whereiu I read thy soul—seem dim with care. 
Ravenna. 


Ah! little they think wha,delight in her strains= 
ow the heart of the minstrel is breaking. 


MOooRE. 
vend, hear Aer eyes; 
Tho’ they are mute they plead, nay more, command; 


For beautequseyes have arbitrary power. 
DryDge. 


——ie— 


ir we were asked to mention the woman who had created 
Most sympathy iit this country for the last century, we, 
should name, without hesitation, the lovely subject of the 
present memoir, es 
Circumstapeesspunfortunately too notorious, Cave ren- 
dered hef an object of peculiar interest ; and, in present~ 


3. - F 
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ing her biography to our readers, though we cannot boast ° 
of giving much novel matter, yet, we conceive, we only 
do our duty, in putting her unhappy story qn more dura- — 
ble record than it has hitherto found. A newspaper is, in - 
its nature, ephemeral, and few persons preserve one; 
whilst a work like ours, insignificant as it may be, stands °* 
an equal chance of presenvation, with tomes of treble iis 
inaghitude and importance. 

Maria Foote was born at, P’ymouth, in June, 1798; 
(we state this on the ipse divit of her mother; we have’ 
been informed the period of her bth was 1796, but of 
course we cannot doubt that lady’s statement upon oaths} 
her fathex, Samuel T. Foote, £sqy., is a descendant of the 
great Samuel Foote, the dramatist and performer, and 
bore a commission in the army. Circumstances induced” 
him to sell out, and he became manag. of the Plymouth . 
Theatre; there (though several years her senior) he 
gained the affections of the mother of ovr heroine, a 
beautiful and accomplished woman, and a member of a 
family of fortune and respectabiity. ; 

Mrs. Foote’s choice excited the disapprebation of her 
friends, aud the infant Makia was ushered into life with- 
out a friend on the maternal, aud but few on the paternal 

side, who tuok any interest in her welfare. | ae 
Ps Mrs. Foote was beautiful in@ talented; and was induced 
tu attempt the stage; she did so with complete SUCCESS y« 
and our heroine, repusing on the breast of ath actress, may 
be fairly said to have been suckled in the scene, and nursed - 
, on the boards of the theatre. 

Maria, when a child, was the theme of universal admi- 

ration... Tee ** little darling’’ was invited everywhere, 
“ard, at@ength, the eupidity of the matager_ got the hbet- 
ter of the fecting of the parent, and, at the early age of 


a * 


= 
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"12, (4,2.in July, 1810,) she appearcé at Plymouth, in the 
character of Juliet. We pause here a moment to observe, 
that iu suffering his child to appear thus early before the 
\ ublic gaze; we doubt whether profit was his only Incen- 
tive; the lovely Marta was his pride; and thosc who 
\ know a parent's weakness, may perhaps conceive that her 
debut was owing more to his vanity than his avarice. — 
In 1811, Miss Foore sustained a regular line at her 
father’s theatre, and "ner Susan Ashfield, Zorayda, and 
L Emily Worthington, were spoken of as masterpieces of 
histrionic art. ~ - 
_ In that year, the Corporation of Plymouth set up and 
patronized a rival theatre, and Mr. Foote abandoned a 
foneern where he could anticipate nothing but loss, and 
" shortly afterwards established himscl a? an hotel in Ex- 
- eter, where he unfrinnately failed. 
in the meantime our heroine added te her stock of ac- 
complishmenta those that were most likely to render her 
service in the profession which she was destined to foliow. 
In 1814, she determined to try her talents in the me- 
tropolis, and, in the month 6f May in that year, appeared 
at Covent Garden Theatre, io .fmanthis, in The Child of 
Nature. Young, beautiful, intelligent, refined, yet unso- 
phisticated, she was almost the creature she represented 5 
failure with ehef was impessible, her success was great, 
She was eugaged at a liberal sary, and though the cha- ‘ 
racters usnatly assigued to her were not of first-rate im- 
* - portance, the managers always consjdered our heroine’s 
name as a sure card to draw money to the house. It will 
be remembered, that in this ycar that extraordinary lamt 
vary, Miss O’Neiil, appeared, and to that eguse may be 
attributed Miss [oorr’s not having arrived at yeh carly 
"* popularity as she must otherwise have attained 5 for 


Pal 
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though these ladies “adopted different lines of the drama, 
yet London can think but of one thing at a time, 

{n the summer of 1215, Miss Foore was engaged us a 
star at Cheltenham, and there W. Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
commonly called Colonel Berkeley, fell in love with her; 
if such a creature as this Berkeley may be supposed capa- 
bie of that passion. *  . 

Colonel Berkeley applied to her , offering his services to 
perform for lier benefit; he had {ten previougly rendered 
himself ridiculous by his stage exhibitions, which, huw- * 
ever, had the effect of attracting an audience, as Berkeley 
isa mighly man indeed at Cheltenham, (a foad is import- 
ant amoygst frogs!). Miss Foore had parental clajims 
upon her, for atl that her professional exertions euabled 
her to accumulate, and an offer like this, of course, would “ 
not have been rejected by any one. =~ 

Colonel Berkeley performed; Aow, it is not our pur- 
pose to explain—the man claims the privilege of disgust- 
ing his own townsfolk :—suflice it to say, he drew together 
a crowged audience, and Miss Foors felt of course grate- , 
ful. He seized the opportunity, when he had thus ingra- 
tiated himself into her consideration, to plead his passion 
for her, and entreat her acceptance of his visits as an ho- 

anourable suitor, 

. 45o far all was well.—It wasenot Marta’s business to 
réflect hofv tveak the head, or how bad the heart of her 
admirer; he appeared before her “ith all tne blandish- 
ments that wealth and an army tailor could bestow upon ‘ 
him 5 3 lie told her he adored her, and women are flattered, 
“even when told so by a fool. He was a soldier too, (what a 
soldier ! Lan# tht softer sex, like the angler’s easiest prey, 
are said # be peculiarly attracted “ by auwthing red or plit- 
tering,” huwever worthicss the object may really be. Manta 


4 
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Foote was not free from the comnion weaknesses of her 
sex; she felt flattered by hia attentions, and, in return 
for his hollow professions of attachment, bestowed ier 
affections‘upon him. Nor is this an hnpeachment on her 
“understanding, for the strong-minded Mary Woolstone- 
croft loved the weak villain Emley IJndeed, it seems the 
ordination of Providence, that talented women should 
place their affections upon iguorant or vicious men. 

For twelve nionths #1e Colonel was umreniitting in his 
attentions, but pleaded unavoidable circumstances for the 
delay of his nuptiala. “The circumstances arg these :— 

‘Vhe mother of the Colonel* unfortunately produced 
her husband (Earl Berkelvy} more ‘heirs at jove,”’ than 
‘Sat law,’’ not having been united to the Earl til the year 
1796, though eur Aero was born, we thiuk, in 1785 or 
i786, It is but®just to mention, that the Earl affirmed 
that a private marriage tock place in 1785, but the Heuse 
of Lords disallowed the proof; in consequence of which, 
one of the Colonel’s younger brethers became entitled to 
the dignity of the Earidom; he, however, wjth great 
magnanimity, refused to accept it, and the Colonel has 
long been petitioning the Crown to grant him the title 
that at present lies dormant. 

. Colonel Berkeley pleaded alk this; persuaded t the Una 
suspecting Maia that aemarriage with her would injure, 
his suit at court, and she at length consented to admit 
him premafurely to dhe privileges of a husband, on his so- 
lemn asseveration to fulfl his conizact, the moment he 
could do so without injuring the hope of his Earldom. 

This connexion subsisted some years, in the course of 

; = ————————— 

* This lady’sgnaiden name was Mary Cole,“her father 
was a butcher at Gloucester, 

- 3 
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which time Miss Foote became the mother of twu chil- + 
dren; whilst the Colonel buoyed up her hopes with de- 
ceitful promises, which his subsequent conduct proves he 
never mean. to perform. 

Meantime the secret got buzzed in the meiropolis,”~ 
doubtless through the medium of her heartless seducer, 
for she of course guarded her own expressions, and the 
conduct pursued was not likely to awaken suspicion. 

Though still the idol of the public, our heroine was 
wretched in the midst of shouts of approbavion. The . 
glare of happiness was around her, the voice of flattery 
rang in her ears, but the poison of guilty remembrance 
was fixed in*her heart, ancl ill -equited affection had ba- 
nished peace from her bosom. 

That fascinatin® and powerful writer, Hope, has the ful- ‘ 
lowing passage in his Anastasius, or the Memoirs of a 
Greek,—*‘It is one thing to communicate pleasure to 
others, and another ta taste of joy one’s-self:"’ how bitterly 
was Marta doomed to prove the truth of the assertion. 

In Maria Darlington, Rebeeca, (Ivanhoe), Virginius, 
and Mivunda, Miss Foote gained fresh laurels in her pro- 
fession. By the bye, we omitted to mention that, on her 
first metropolitan benefit, Mr. Betty (a near relative of 
our heroine’s,) played Alexander? the Great, to her Statire ; 
this, her first tragic effort, was exceedinply creditable to 

“her powers. 

During the years which she devoted to the ungrateful 
Berkeley, Miss Foote had continuat offers of Marriage, 
from young, honourable, and wealthy suitors; all of 
ayhich she was of course compelled to decline. 

At renee of ‘the haseness of the being 


a¥ho had taught her eyes to w cP 
‘Vheir first sad tears, aud yct could s.cep,”" 
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she listened to the honourable addresses of Joseph 
Hayne, Esq. of Burderop Park, Wiltshire, having pre- 
viously broken off all persoual communication with the 
‘Colonel. 

Hayne became acquainted with all the facts of our he- 
roiue’s conuexion with Berkeley, yet, after this know- 
ledge, offered Fer his hand and ‘fortune. She accepted his 
proffer ;—for reasons unknown, he broke the appointment 
for executiag the settleinent. Again he applied to her for 
pardon, and, on that occasion, he uttered this memorable 
sentence—* May Gud strike me dead, if eves I consent to 
separate myself from you.’. Yet, after this, ke made and 
broke fresh sromises, pretending, or assertirs that his 
friends had lecked him up; and ulcimately declined the 
match in toto. May the God he invoked, judge him mer- 
cifuily, is the worst we wish hhn hereafter, and the me- 
mory of his conduct be his punjshment here. 

For his breach of promise, Miss Foote brought an 
action, and recovered 30002. (lamages. 

And now a word or twoof Mr. Hayne.—Weeare in- 
formed, this precious youth, about three years since, paid 
his vows to Miss Bartolozzi, the sister of Madame Vestris, 
and the object of the peculiar regard of the butterfly 
Petersham ; that he deceived Miss B. as he did our he-™ 
roine, aud ultim ately refuded to fulfil his engagements, and ° 
that the friends of that lady, not being so cunscientioua 
as Job Thornberry ,"consented to ‘hush it up,” for a 
‘< good round sum.” Mark! we assert this on informa- 
tion, from a source which we ¢hink we can rely upon, BUT, 
WE WILL NOT YOUCHI FoR iTs accuracy. A celebrated 
duellist, indeed, the best shot in the kingdgnm% saideto 
have been the mediator in this delicate transacuon; and 
We michiiun these circumstances, because we think it be- 

* EF 4 
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hoves the parties themselves to give publicity to the facts, 
Would they had done se long since! | 

If the story be as we have related it, its remaining a 
secret hae been the meaus of much unhappiness: to Miss - 
Foore, and the cause of a public exposure, that she can 
never forget. Had she known any thing te incline her to 
doubt the honour of Hayne; would she uot kave acted with 
more circumspection towards him? even if she had been 
‘tempted to listen to proposals at ai] from such-4 source—~ 
which, with such a knowledge, we certainly thiuk she 
would not hove done. oO 

That Joseph Hayne, Esq. is, as Mr. Scarlett represented 
him, 3 greet fool, we shall hot, for a momert, attempt to 
deny; but we fear he is something worse. . Can there be 
a crime more dire than trifling with the feelings of a woe 
man? yet, if report be true, he has done this, ‘in more in- 
stances than one. ; " 

We have now to notice a very general observation, i. ¢, 
that Miss Foorr only feigned an attachment for Hayne, 
Certain, at the first view, we are led to think that a 
gentleman, who was the acknowledged partisan of pugi- 
lists, and who spent his hours of meditation with such 
erudite characters as Jom Cannon aud White-headed Bob, 

snd who prided himself on his speed as a horseman, could 
«have few attractions for the efgant, accomplished, ta- 
lented Maria :—but a little reflection alters the case. It ° 
has, as we before observed, been long an opinion that ta- 
lented women, by an unfortunate fatality, love fools; and, 
far as folly can go, Hayne was eminently qualified to 
attract, Besides, Miss Foore’s early affections had been 
blighted zt had been deceived by the heing to whom 
her first Trelings of attachment had beencleveted, and she | 
felt a void in her heart, that could not perhaps be filled 
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by another object, but might be lightened by another's 
affection, Hayne professed thét affection, offered mar- 
riage, riches, and rank; and, reflecting upon her own 
gloomy prospects, she might have looked upon him as 


“¢ Something dear to yest upon, 
Tha paid her for the loss of all.” 


it has also been sad, in justification of Berkeley and 
Hayne, that Miss Foote had drank too dee ply of the nec- 
tar draught of flattery, to sober down to the dull monc- 
tony of mere matrimopial comfort. Those who assert 
this, know yery little of ..uman nature, and nothing at all 
about the stage. Why, even flattery will at last satiate, 
and plaudits become dull to the accustomed ear. It is 
true, in a certa“n way, an actor or actress, once used to 
the hand of apprebation, might miss the soothing sound, 
and could net perhaps pursue their efforts in the profes- 
sion without it, because it becomes, from habit, the natu- 
ral stimulus to scenic etertion ; but, retired fromthe stage, 
the thing ceases; where ho exertion is required, we feet 
not the loss of a stimulant. Quick, in his retirement at 
Pentonville, is as happy (if not happier,} as he ever waa 
when the applauses of all London nightly awaited his ap-— 
pearance em tue boards. 

We have, as’ briefly as possible, stated these cireum- 
stances, aud noticed the general impressions; and now, 
ere we proceed to a more pleasing part of our duty, let us 
examine on what grounds this man, Berkeley, has broken 
his faith with a lovely woman, who confided in what sft 
imagined he possessed—honour, Is it his#cth? Surely, 
Maria Foote, jhe daughter of an officer in thoarmy, and 
of a lady whose relatives are of the greatest respectability, 
claims as high arank as the illegitimate Berkeley. Is it his 
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rank? Let us sec what that is ;—a colonel"in the militia. 
What induced such a mapas Berkeley to join our military 
forces at all: vanity, rank vanity. Did he wish-to serve 
his country, the line was open to receive him 3 but fight- 
ing is not the Coionel’s forte: no, but regimentals were 
desirable, that he might 


Fa] 


‘* Strut before 4 wanton ambling nymph 3” 


so he adopted the safe expedient of obtaining the honorary 
title, without,jhe danger, Whatis he-besides? an ama. 
tenr actor, a private player; a creature, who not having 
the excuse of want, willingly exposes his imbecility on a 
public stage;,a thing that, with the power (as far as 
worldly dross couveys power,) of patronizing the stage, 
degrades it by ridiculous performances, nd actually in- 
jures the professors of the art:——for, supposing the in- 
fluence of this amateur soldier and yvohmteer performer 
to attract an audience at Cheltenham on one night, (that 
night being generally appropriated fer some particular 
purpose) the whole business of ‘the week is injured by the 
singie overflow. We look upon Berkeley as a singular 
compound of the butterfly and the wasp; he has all the 
—ifivolity of the one, with all the venom of the other, 

The M—-~- of A-~—-— is a coxcomb, butt is a brave 
‘one; his dandyism goes no further than his attire; his 
heart and mind were not framed in. St. Janios’s. He, 
under different circumstances, gained the affections of a 
beautiful woman, (and under such cirewmstances too as 
did not perhaps call for retribution,) but he did not de- 
sert her to jhe éonely solitude of bitter reflection and 
wounded jaclings; 2e was a man and a soldier; and, if he 
was a sinner, was not a pitiful onc. Had Colonel Berke- 
ley married Miss Foorz, who would haye blamed him ? 
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has any ope a right to impugn his conduct? Are there 
bot 4 myriad of examples of peers leading actresses te the 
aliar? Surely, the illegitimate son of a butcher’s daughter 
‘could not deem it a condescension; and, as to the futile 
objection of her having previously surrendered herself to 
him, he should have remembered the pledge was his ho- 
nour; and did “not that urge him to it, he might atill take 
her hand with the consoling recoliection of 


“ Aiy father did so before me.” 


But all these expectations have vanished, and we sincerely 

hope Miss Foote may live to enjoy happier hours than 

could have faien to her lot, had she been united to either 
~, Berkeiey or Hayne. 

We think we may say the voice of the public has exeul- 
pated our heroine, but with her parents the case is dif- 
ferent; and here we conceive the ‘ many-headed monster” 
has been unjust. Mrs. Foote has been stigmatised as the 
supervisor of her daughter’s delinquency; but how could 
* she act otherwise ? the faéal-step—the first one of error-— 
was taken unknown to her, and when she discovered it, 
what could she or even her husband do, but 

. *'Pake up this mangled matter at the best ?'’ 

—_— a 
They, as well as their daughter, were soothed by Berke- 
‘ley’s promises; he had them in his toils. Had they re- 
fused to countenance the counexion, lie would have made 
that a-plea for not eatifying his solemn compact. Lp to 
. the last moment of Berkeley's pretended affection, we 
cai pity but not condemn the unhappy- parents; they 
sought their child’s welfare, and merely erred 4 their 
- course after iG But when Berkeley violated his faith, we 
"indeed consider the father culpable; an officer in hig Ma- 
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jesty’s army to stand tamely by and sec his darling daugh- 
ter blighted, nay, insulted by her seducer; ob! shame 
upon ib! age does not excuse this, But, yet, why should 
- the public affix obloquy to this young lady’s unhappy mo~" 
ther? she could not seek out the wronger of her child, 
and demand reparation; ske had nothing but her tears to 
help her—she might weep over her child’s desertion, but 
she could not revenge it. - 

Enough of bitterness has been allotted to Cae unhappy 
mother of the hapless Maria; there needs not the angry 
voice of popular clamour to wound a heart already stung 
beyond the skili of surgery.” lt ig our conviction that, 
whatever are her errors, she has always fel. the warmest 
affection for her child; and she may nuw.clasp her to her 
bosom, aud say, in the simple but toaching language of 
the dramatist, *‘ Come to my arms, thrice dear to me, for 
having been the victim of a villain,” 

To speak of Miss Foore’s professional powers is an 
easy as well as pleasurable task: Her performances are 
more remarkable for talent than genius. She is perhaps, 
to speak with due impartiaity, oulya second-rate actress, 
but she possesses one quality which genius does not al- 
ways beast of, and which indeed is perhaps the best sub- 
stitute for genius itself :—this js, the pov-of pleasing by 
a nameless charm, which it is as easy to feel, as it is Im- 
possible to describe, This magnety power,wenerally de- 
signated by the title of fascination, we fiud in the posses-, 
sion of many beings in whom we in vain search for the 
cause of attraction; it is net very common hewever in 
professopseatl the scenic art, With actors and actresses we 
generay find a definite something that delights us, but 
this is not the case with our heroine. View her in Maria. - 
Dartington, we should say she acts with casc, Brace, and 
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“spirits she sings pleasingly, dances detightfully ; bat it is 
neither of these things, no, nor these things conjoined, 
that yield us so, much delight,—it is the magic she throws 
over then... ‘We arc at a loss for a simile, unless we are 
alluwed to compare it to the effect of the sun on anima- 
‘ted nature; the plants, the flowers, the birds, the lakes, 
are the same, whether Pheebus gilds them or not; but it 
is lis power that gives a tone to the whole, and that ren- 
ders them dear to our pertéptions and our feelings. 
% Miss Foorer’s genteel comedy is peculiar for clegance, 
but it wants force an* humour; nor are her sowers at 
all adapted to the higher walks of tragedy, She is, ma 
word, in the theatrical world, , what the white rosc¢ is in 
the flower-garden ; she has the sweetness, beauty, and 

- fragrance of the red rose, without its colouring. 

. Miss FooTE’s powers as a singer are limited ; but in 
such characters as PAwébe, in Aosina, she is indeed de- 
‘ightful. Her playful manner of singing the lines 


“ There’s fifty young mon have told me fine tales, 
" And call’d me the fairest she; a 


is the nearest musical assimilation to dialogue we ever 
heard. . 

‘In. Aladdin and Johanna (The Steward; or, Fashion 
und Feeling),“@mch are technically termed © breeches 
warts,”’ Miss Foote blends a happy delicacy, with correct 
delineation ; afid, if woxlad never secn her in the garb of 

‘ker own sex, should say we had seldom beheld any being 
more lovely than she appears in the opposite attire. in- 
Aleed, the little notion we personally have formed of an- 
gels of the masculine gender, are derived? fresa_seeitg 
this lady in male hapiliments. o 

-“~ In person, Miss Foorgis about the middle size, with an 
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oval face, most expressive features, and a tout ensemble 

of extreme innocence ; her hair ts light browu, and strays 

in profesion over a beautifully formed neck ; her figure 1s 

exquisite, and her eyes-—-we have searchéd. Anacreon 

Moore through, for a hue to describe them by—and take 

this as the most appropriate, . 
** Her floating eyes, oh! they reseruble 
Blue water-lilits, when-the breeze 

Ig making the waters rCand them tremble,” 
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READING MADE EASY. 
“ 
, in the season af 1784, the opera of the Lard of the 
Afaner was substituted for the play which had been an- 


nounced; Miss Fafren was ill, and Mr. John Palmer 


could not be found; Miss Collett read for the former, and 
Mr. R. Palmer fur his brother. ‘The play had never beer 


“published, and they were obliged to use the nianuscript 


copy; Miss Collett and Mr. Palmer, each witha candle in 
hand, delivering the mauu8cript alternately to each other. 
‘Palmer came to a passage so“interlined that he could not 
proceed. ‘The audience hissed violently; upon which 
Palmer came forward, and requested the book might be 
examined by any gentlemanein the pit, to see if the fault 
could be attributed to him. ‘The centleman who examined 
it, declared ifssawas illegible. ‘The audience loudly ap- 
plauded, and, the book being returned, permission was 
granted fo puss over the obscure passages, 

| o 


COSTUME, 


Macklin has a claim to the merit of effecting the first 
reformation in theatrical costume; he first dressey Afac- 
beth in the Sqptchehabit, As Mr. Planché is now doing 
“$e much to render the coats and waistcoats as correct as 
the prompt-book, jt might be well if he would turn his 
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eye to the style in which the off men are dressed in mo- 
dern comedies, Frank Rechdaie, for instance, wears the 
habit of 1824, and his father that of 1700. Is this to be 
endured at our national theatres? It strikes.us that this 
little circumstance is more important, thai whether 
Faulcunbridge wore a lugh or low casque, 


“LORD ERSKINE AND THE DUKE OF QUEENSBURY (BETTER 
KNOWN AS OLD Q). 


When the 0. P. war had subsided, these noblemen were 
at supperfwhen a party cntered, “xelaiming, ** O, P.’s 
dead.’ ** Vm sorry for it,’? said the x-Chaneellor; 
“for Old G. must be in a demgerous way, ff's Ais turn 
nevi.” * 


J. P. KEMBLE. 


This great tragedian once playing Macheth, when he 
suffered from a vicient cold, uctuaily conghed after his de- 
cease. When Bannister was informed of it, he said, 
‘< Pogy fellow, it must be a church-yard cough.” 


DRAMATIC GOOSE. 


On Michaclmas-day, 808, a piece called The Fortune 
Teller was produced and damned at the siortest netice, 
Harris said to Dibdin, ‘* My dear fellow, I did not think 
it would du; but who would have expevted it to be. 
goosed? (hissed.)’’  “* Why, what could you expect, but 
goose on Michaelmas-day,” said ‘Tom. ; 


(#9 } 


NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


eee 


' We return Afr, Rodertfson our thanks; we shall use the 
Anecdote he ha® favoured ws with. 





* 


r 

« Our friend who forwarded us some Theatrical Poetry, 
will accept our ackngwledgments, though we gannot fn 
mediately avail ourselves of his favour. 


= 
iat Bey 


a _— 
On Mr, DowneE’s Cornomen, 
~ Thongh spelt with an e, it is plain to the town, hie 
jg Down sure en@ugh; but he’s really not Doewa-y. 
‘TaiproLemMus, 





Miss Foote—We arc informed this lady was offered 


1007. and a benefit for orf: week at the Surrey, She of 
course refused it. . 


Dn 


The following Lines appeared in a Poem, dedicated to 
Miss Foote, in the Theatrical Inquisitor of 1813. It ia 
melancholy tg.aontrast the expectations of friendship 
then, with the fol@lment of fortune nov. 

a 


To Miss Foutrgof Covent Garden Theatre. 
Maria! in thy earliest day 
When thine was childhood’s softest chafm, 
knew thee,—when thy infant stay 
Was a fond mother’s youthful arm. 


[ knew thee, when each opening grace, ~, 
Unclain’d ty art, each playful wile 
Bioom’d only for thy uatal place, 
Thy parent. home—and Friendship’s smile, 


( 20 } 


I saw thee when the mimic scene 
Thy first, thy trembling step received, 
’Mid anxious hopes and doubtings keen, 
1 saw,—-aod all my fears retrieved. 


I watch’d thee when a brighter ray 
Across thy path its radiance threw, 

And round thy new and vent’rous way 
The long and echoing welcome drew. 


{), still amid that radiance shine, 
The choicest, fairest, swtetest flower 5 

Still round thy brow the wreath encwine 
Ofevery charm-fraught, mingling power: 


And ever ’mid the magic store, 
Preserve unstain’d each beauteous hue 
“to Fancy dear-——to Virtue more 
To Honour, Feeling, Nature true. 


7, 
Ce 


On the Misses TREE, 


Of all the trees that [ have known, 
Of pippin, noupareil, or warden, 
Give me that Tree, so sweetly biown,- 
The vocal Treeof Covent Garden. 


But would | choose a siender form, 
‘That dances with the elfin train, 
Pd shelter from tift threat’ning storm, 
And seek the Tree of Drury-Lane. 
* ds, ARUBERTSOR, 
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MEMOIR OF MRS. MARIA DAVISON. 


ie 


Form’d both by art and nature to inspire, 
fn woman envy, and in man desire. 


* * * 
She studied nature too, as well as books. 
* + ¥ 
oe | 
el 


= 


 WoMEN and mtsic’’—but you know the proverb, reader : 
“and all our stage heroines are as anxious to conceal their 
_ years, as the most regular screw in Smithfield could he, 
" respecting a t7 year old pony. ‘Khe subject of our present 
memoir is the daughter of a performer of the name of 
-Danean, who attained considerable provigcial celebrity at 
Liverpool, where, we belieyc, our heroine, Marja DuN- 

s CAN, was bom. “is to the year, that is a fact which we 
are hopeless of ageertaining:—a lady who has been 20 

4. G 
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years a London favotrite, confess her age! request 
would be monstrous. The infant Maria, as sooti as she 3 
could walk, personated ‘the Duke of York,* i in Richard the ~ 

Third, and divers devils, eupids, hobgoblins, and fairies, . 
#0 numerous to mention. 

In 1796, she played Priscilla Tomboy, in Dublin, forher . 
father’s benefit, with enthusiastic applause ; abd, we be- 
licve, this and Nell still remain her pet parts - _She was 
stated to be then 13 years of age,~rgo -—if 13 i in 11796, in 
1824, she must be 41 (Cocker.) She afterwards ‘appeared as * 
Rosetta » When Miss Farren (afterwards Lady Derby,) wit- 
nessed her performance, and strongly encouraged the 
young aspirant, and said, ‘‘@he hoped to see her, in a 
few years, on the Eontei boards, p@rforming in her line 3 
of char acters, at the head of her ten egae it x few ty. 
years her hopes were realised, 3 

The Dublin theatre, about the years 1797 and 1798, 
were not in such a state as to make it desirable to repiedn 
there; and the York circuit, undér the management of the 


renowned ‘Tate Wilkinson, was rising into estimation, and» 


luckily for Miss Duncan, the Veteran enlisted her into his 
corps. She appeared as Sophia, in The Road to Ruin, 

and Tate was so delighted with he effort, that he raised 

her salary, and gaye her the run of all the light comedy. 

In York, she was. an extraordinary favorite, and a 
nanic is still remembered and treasured there, ¢ as ‘that | ‘of > 
one of the great dramatic geniusessthey have. tortured. - 
and sent to the metropolis. eee Meets ts! 





- 


® As she Saved this: pire: to the great Cobkes i it Must) : 
have beeh in 1794, when that actor was *n Dxblin, Weer: 
aur “heroine w was then engaged with her. father. Scnege: Ny 
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At Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Liverpool, she instantly < 


became a favourite, and, at each of these places, she re- 


ceived offers’ from London;-but she considered Scotland 


“her pative ground, and preferred exerting her talents be- 
fore the “bonny Caledonians,” to trusting the fickle favenr 
of a London auditory 

In the sumnéer of 1804, she accompanied some friends 
to Margate, and whilst hare received a liberal offer from 
, Wilmot Wells, the Margate manager. She performed at 
the Margate theatre one month; and, as the auditors 
there are almost all” from the land of CocknCyshire, she, 
from her rapturous reception by them, overcame her 
dread of the London ordeal; and an offe— from Mr. 
es Wroughton being made her whilst there, she closed for a 
~ liberal salary, and appeared, at Drury Lane theatre, as 
* Lady Teazle,. Her performance was so effective, that 
The School for Scandal had a run of 16 nights; a thing 
nearly unprecedented with a comedy.which was even 

then exceedingly hacknied. 
*~ In Letitia Hardy, and characters of that stamp, Miss 


Duncan coutinued to delight the town; whilst she was 
the successful rival of Mrs. Jordan in Nell, in The Devil = 
to Pay, and Peggy, (Country Girl), and Priscilla, (The - 

Romp). In the season 1805, she played her first original ~* 
character in London, Stitiano. the heroine of: Tobin’s— 


_ posthumous pomedy of The Honeymoon. ‘This has justly 


~ been considered hér"chef d’ euvre. Her ac ting, during the~ = 
dance with Lopez, is the finest plese of pentomipte a 5 


»- Stage ever vg ees 


: = <a0 * Tealnost might be said, 
= The bons Y j thought."” oA | seer 


in The Highignd Reel, ha: _persovation of Mogey Mac 
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Gipin is exquisite; and her singing the ballad, “‘ TAous 
fam now a very ttle dad,” fascinating beyond cancep- 
tion. It is now some years since she has favoured the 
town with that personation; and nove, but those who- 
have heard her, can imagine the delightfally arch expres- 
sion she comunnnicates to the following lines. 


“" My captain, as he takes his giaas, 
May wish to toy with a pretty lags ; 
For such a one I’ve a roguish eve, . 
Hell never want a girl, when f aia by.” 

This lady, a few ycars since, traunsterred her services to 
Covent Garden, where her personation of a lady who dis- 
guises ax (countryman, &c. in a piece called Helpless 
Animets, which was damned with peculiar expedition, was 
parculuriy happy. She once personated Cuptain Mac- 
heath for her benefit, and it far exceeded the performance 
of any female Mucheath we have yet seen; though, we 
countess, we cannot compliment her taste in voluntarily 
axsuning such a character. . 

Asa general actress, she is decidedly the first of the: 
present day. Her Judia, ( Rivuls), places her high on the 
list of sentimental comedy; and, in light eomedy, ua one 
has appeared since 1804, that could pretend to rival her, 

On the 31st of October, 1812, Miss Duxgan gave her 
hand and heart to Mr. Davison; and, we lament to say, 
that though endowed with every virtue and blandishment 
that could render the married state delightfal, her domes- 
tic felicity has net been enhanced by the habits of iim. 
who should have reudered ber hume a pleasure, and 
whose socicty sheild lave éen her solace. We Kova 
moral lay that restrains us from exposing vice or filly; 
ald when we know that aman has left a charm ay Wo- 
man, Who possessed every virtue and Accolnpl sia to 
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delight, for the pleasures (if pleasures they may be calied,) 
of the gaming-table. {0 giving publicity to the circum- 
stance, we think we shall scarcely excite the censure of 
“any honourable mind. Can reuge et noir present more 
attractions ‘than the red and white that blooms in: the 
coutntenanee of a fascinating woman? or can the rattling 
of ihe dice be more melodious than the yoice of a syren 
like Mrs. Davison? | oe 
Mrs. Divison is in person above the middle size ;~ her 
hair is extremely black; her features are prominent and 
rather masculine, but exceedivgly expresnve; her eyes 
are a dark hazel, with eye-lashes like ‘‘ silken fringe on 
jet.” She possesses a fine ear for music, an “Atensive and 
melodious voice: and her Caledouian ballads ave wildly 
beautifully and romantically sweet. In Roy's I i/e, Join 
Anderson, Whistle and I'll come to thee, my lad, and Eo- 
gie o' Buchan, she has never been equatied. If we were 
‘asked to point out a particular passage in which the 
highest degree of grace and expression were combined, 
we should instance her menner of delivering the following 
Hines in the song last named. : 


> 


‘¢ 7 sit at my creepie, and spin at my wheel, 
And think o” the laddie that io’es me so weel. 


- When The Travellers was revived two seasons since, 
_ she surprised the tgwn by her performance of a first-rate 

operatic character; and, ia her duet with Braham, she 
.. divided the ataedtion and applause of the auditors. 

Her salary for her last season was, we believe, 15/. per 
week, but we do not pledge ourselves for our accfrary tn 
this particular. ~ | 3 mo 
-- We lam@nt 8 hear. that Mrs. Davison lately entered into 
an engagemenpwith Mr. Price, the American: manager, 

: , G3 : 
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and that she will shortly embark for the United States. 
When she departs, she avyill leave behind her ho one to 
curnpensate her loss, and she will meet with'ng rival on 
the spot where her future exertions will be made. Ame- 
rica has never yet seen avy great actress of ours, (saving 
Mrs. Bartley,} and we may be forgiven when we Say we 
" Cuvy them the delight they must feel from ‘Uur favourite’s 
performances. | ~ 

That she may experience more happiness in That coun- 
try than she has ever known in this, is our feryent wish, 
and that she may speedily return to resume that station 
which, we fear, no one of the breset day can fill in her 
absence, weeerdently hope, 

Since writing the above, we have been informed this 
lady has delayed, if not allogether relinquished, the idea 
of emigrating. She is pow in London, disengaged, Really, . 
Messrs, Elliston and Kemble seem to have an extraordi- 
nary notion of acting. Can the former gentleman imagine 
for & moment that Mrs, Yatea, talented as she certaiuly IS, 
can compensate for the loss ef our heroine? or does * 
Charles Kemble consider Mrs. Chatt erley or Miss Chester 
as her equals? We are wel] assured the Public do not 
think so. As to old Drury, it is fh a delightful way, since 
it was found lately impracticable to gCt ap Tee School for 
Scandal, for want of a representative: for Sir Oliver ;* 
and, we believe, many of our stock conmcdies cannot be 
produced at that theatre, for the lack of the subject of ~ 
OUF present memoir, If this is managerial policy, it. tg 
[nner 
_* This was priof to the appearance of Mr, Downe; but 
that gentleman has received a sum of money god thrown 


up his articles, therefore the company stil remain in the - 
dilemma we have described, ay ae 
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very pitiful policy indeed 5 and the old proverb of ** penny 
wise and pound foolish,” nay be fairly applied to it. 
Why shoyld the Public be deprived of the talents of the 
greatest actresses of the day, at the caprice of mana- 
gers? Talent is a marketable commodity, managers 
merely tradesmen that live by the sale of it; aud the 
public voiea should force them to bring their best goods 
into the market, and not suffer the gold to lie neglected, 
whilst the trade wes supplied with plated goods, that 
bear awhile the glitter of genius, but ultimately prove 
neither to posses any real solidity or intrinsic value. 
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DIRECTIONS TO PLAYERS, A LA SWIFT. 
_ PART UL 


(Continued fram page 30.) 


As the purpose of acting is to obtain pro*t, notice, and 
applause, the following kules are laid down for Histrionic 
Professors, by following which the seammum bonum, noto- 
riety, (Which involves its concomitants,} may easily be ob- 
tained. ’ 


Canons. 


1. There is no necessity to subject yourself to the sla- 
very of studying your part :-—iwad's the use of the promp- 
fer? Hesides, it’s ten to one, that in a modern play, you 
substitute something from your own mother wit mach . 

“better than the author wrote. If you are cntirely at a 
loss and out, you wil! get noticed both liy the’ audience 
and the critic, which would otherwise, perhaps, have ne- 
ver been the case. As to the feelings ofthe poet, did’ he 
shew any for you, when he put you inthe part? And, as 
he is paid for his play by your master, why mayn’t you do 
what you like with it? 

2. Another excellent mode Of acquiring xotice, is never 


to be ready to go on the stage, aud to have apologies made 
for you as often as possible. 


re “ 
3. Never attend to another actor in the same scene 
with you. You may be much better employed in arrang- 
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jug your dress, or in winking and nodding at your friends 
tn the boxes. You must alvpys keep your cye on your 
benefit. , 


4,. As you take no nofice of him, it is very likely he’H 
take none of you; therefore you may a8 well, out of re- 
spect -to the understanding of your audience, and maach 
better to shew yourself, address all your speeches to the 
pit, looking them futl ‘n the face, and making them quite ' 
uneasy in their seats, lest you should expect an answer. 
This will render yaa an inferesting performer; and you 
will Ghd pidicious persous saying, ‘* Lord, } do Wke Mr. 
—~, you hear every word he says.” 


&, If you have any witticism, or good saying to deliver 
aside, bawl it out as lgnd as you can. How are they to 
laugh and applaud at tne hack of the ongshilling gallery, 
if they don't hear what you say? If you have ee 
give up the profession. : 


og. Never part with your hat: what are you todo with 
your fingers ¢ | 
9, After you’ve very indifferently sung a very indifferent 
gong, do not quit the side scenes; put if, amidst a bun- 
dred hisses, you hear a little boy in the gallery cry encore, 
come ou and sing it again. ‘That’s the sense of the house. 
Nothing like respect. ° * 


8. If in a tragedy, your friend, the hero, is dying at the 
farther end of the stage, let him die and be d-—d. . ¥ou 
come forward, and look about you. very nian attend ta, 
his own bustness. ; 


*- g, To dine out when you are going to play, is thought . 
wrong, but foolisnly so, ‘iniess there is some other objec- 
tion besides ti@of getting drunk. Recollect that you are 
in England, “The audience is English, and the greater 
part will have a fellow feeling for you. Some two OF 
three sober bluckheads may hiss, but you'll benefit. by 
this, for i¢ will bring down all your, friends. When you 
can’t speak, and they hiss, don’t leave the stage, but make 
a speech, Press your hand to your heart turn Up your 
eyes, ab Rive: them. te understand that it is grief, and not 
liquor, and you have them at once. If you feel hurt, (ae. 
Gh 
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you ough?, and indignant too) at their disapprobation, 
when you quit the scene,’ drink more; you are with 
Pope: a sO, 
** Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

Aud drinking largely sobers us again,” | : 


10, [f you dou’t like a part, be sick—it will give you’ 
-~ cousequence ' 7 


i]. In singing, never mind the music—observe’ what 
time you please. 1t would be a pretty degradation indeed, 
if you were obliged to run after a fiadler—*‘ Aore- Aairs 
and cat’s guts,’’—no, let him keep your time, and play 

. your tune. Doge Aim. - | 


12. If you can forcé another actor to langh, by making 
vigly faces at him-—-you’ll get the “tharacter of being—se 
/ Phe play may suffer by this—but you must’ look 

ta your reputation. 


13. Never speak a good word of the manager. I can’t 
well explain why, but mind, I caution you net to do it! 
This 1s certain, that Ae will always be trying to thwart 
your genius, by putting you"in parts, in which he thinks 
you will appear to moégt advantage. This is not to be 
berne without a murmur hy an actor of any spirit. 


14, Whe you are notgp a goo humour, walk through 
the character, If you always play well, there will be so 
much sameness, that they'll take no notice of you. 


“15. Ever avoid speaking favourabty of any actor in’ your 
—~swna line. Nothing is unhandsome that seems prudent! — 


16. Be sure not to read or inform yourself about any 
part except your own. It will only confuse you! ‘To try 
to make your countenanee expressive of.your sentiments 
will have the same effect.—You can’t do twa things at 
ence. | | . 
17. In an interesting scene blow your nose, and géne- 
rally have a coagi—it will excite pity; and, if it’s the 
right kind of pity, you know ‘* pity is akin to love.” 

18. Go to Tthearsal very rarely. You are sot aschool-_ 
boy, nor are you to think yourself a parrot, that nothing 
but repetition will beat the words into your *cad. Assert 
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the dignity of your character, aul constantly rely on your 
- own wit and ingenuity for a lappy issue, 


19. Ina modern piece, when you are in haste, leave 
out what you like, YU they discover it, they will have no 
reason to complain; but, most probably,.commend your 
judgment. 


20. Hug the side where the prompter sits,—-It will shew 
your anxie*y to be correct. 


21, After you have said your say, drop your character 
directix. You are“only paid to play your own part, and 
. not to assist another to play Ais. Never aid to set him off 
—it may make the scene better, but it will surely lead. to 
comparisons to your disadvantage. Complain, if he ‘serves 
you so. oe | 


-_= 


(Zo be continued) 


TOBIN, 


The éollowing witty simile, contained in one of Tobin’s 
comedies; is said to have been levelled at Cumberland :-- 
** He sits there, in hi closet, expecting inspiration, like 
- an old rusty conductor, waiting for a fash of lightning.” = 


«2 # THEATRICAL YOUTHS, 


For the information of all whom it may concern—R. 
W. Elliston, Esq. is now upwards of 50 years of age, hay- 
ing been born in the year 1774; and CC. Kemble, Esq, is 
very nearly-eu a par with the great lessee, having entered 
into lite the following year. Both these gen”emen played - 
Young Jratlow last season! a 


‘ak 
= 
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MR. KPELEY'S HEAD! 


Some persons were lately speaing of the resemblance 
this comedian’s head bore to that of the great Garrick ; 
“I confess," said Mr. 8. ‘* 1 can’t see auy resemblance to 
that great man; but his head doea remind me of an illus- 
trious performer, for it’s certainly red-iss.’’ (Reddish was 
a celebrated tragéedian about 1750.} | . 


LINES, 


Addressed by Mr. W. L. REDE, of the Stamford Theatre, 
fo Youna HU aarp, a youth who euts Fofile Likenesses, 
Egures, Sc. with a pair af Scissars merely. | 


Like mine, young Hubard, is thine art, 
Though aim’d at different places ; 

You try the head, and I the heart, 
And I cut jokes, and you cut faces. 


Though different roads we take to fame, 
Yet view our stcps with rigour, 
The end, you'll see, is much the same, 
Bota strive to-—eué a figure? , 
* 


There's but this diff’rence in the tack, 
Which through the world we're whiling, 
Whilst you make ail your friends look black, 
~ - | strive to set mine smiling. 


Stamford, May, 1823. ° 


‘<THE DRURY-LANE SQUAD,” 


During Stephen Kemble’s management of Drury (1819), 

a pamphlet app@ired, under the corrowed title of ‘*#His-_ 
_triomastrixv; or, the Untrussing ef the Drury-lane Syuad.” 

Though we are not ‘excessively partial to thesé sguiis, we 
think our readers will confess we hare done well in say 


+ 


ing from oblivion the following pages. oee a 
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THEATRE OF INCURABLES, DRURY-LANE. 


bt | 


This Evening will be performed, 


A grand Serio Comico - Tragico ~ Ludiero - Pantomimico- 
" Melo-Bramatico -Chaotic-N on-Descript, tu be entitled 


“THE SHAVING sHop; ; 
Or, SHAKESPEARE IN THE SUDS= 
The Prologue, by Mr. S, Kemble, assisted by the Au- 


dience, and by the whole strength of the Company of 
Performers, who wif] appear on the Stage in their own 


Characters, 


Manager. 


If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, I am a soused pur 
net. Ihave misused the King’s press damnably, and now 
| oMny Charge consists of®slavaa as ragged as Lazarus in the 
painted cloth. You would dink | had a hundred and fitty 
tattered prodigals, lately come from swine-keeping, from 
eating draif and husks. wi mad fellow met me on the. 
way, and told me I had unloaded the gibbets and prested 


the dead bodies. Ap eye hath seen such scarve-crows, 


Nay, and the villains mafch wide betwixt the legs, as if 

. they had gyves on; for, indeed, I lad most of them out of 

prison.—There’s bytex shirt aud a halfin all my company. 
Audience, 


How now, blown Jack? How uow, Quilt?—Whose 
fellows are these that come after ? - 


| Manager. 
Mine, Hal, mine? 7 | 
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Audience. 


I did never see such pitiful rascals, 


Manager. 


Tut, tut—good enough to toss—food for powder-—food 
for powder; they’H fill a pit as well as better. ‘Tush, 
man—mortal men—mortal mena. — 


Fe 


~ wdudience, 


Aye, but methinks, they are exceeding poor and bare 
~—too beggarly. ~ | 
Manager. 


"Faith, for their poverty, | know not where they had 
that; and, for their bureness—1 am sure they never 
learned that of me, 


Aludience. — 


No, I'll be sworn, unless you calF three fingers on the 
ribs, bare. 





Ghost of Shakespeare-—( Alas, poor ghosi!}-Mr. Kean, 
{in which character he will introduce the"Songs of the 
Wolf Club, aud the Humours of the Coai-hole; dance a 
hornpipe, and go through the broad-gword exercise). 

Wildfire Wellbred (a gentleman in the Rules, who lives 
out of all rule,) Mr. Rae, . 

Tunbelly Shavem, (Barber and Quack), by Mr. 8. 
Kemble. 

Romeo Shavem, (Barber, Hera, and Lover), Mr. H.- 
Kenible. - : 

Dary flatfish, (Shavem’s ’ Prentice), Mr. Q. Fisher. 

Sic Stupid Sturdy--Mr. Powel ow oo 

Timothy Tiptoe, (@ Jack of all. Jrad@), Mr. Holand. 
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Adonis Cracklouse, (a dfue-e'ed Journeyman Tatlor), 
Mr. Bengough, who will tntrouuce the Soug of Such a 
Beauty L do grow, 

Drawcansir Lubberly, (Grand Afarshal to the May-duy 
Chimney Sweepers) , dlr. H. Johnston, 

Snout, (Landlord of the Dog and Duck), Mr. Coveney. 

Dead Body of a Dustman—Mr. RB, Phillips. 

Chorus of “Candle-snuffers, Lamplighters, Seavengers, 
and Draymeu—by Mr. Yarnold, Mr, Carr, Mr, Ebsworth, 
Mr. Ley, dir. Evans, Ce, &e, 

Lueretia Tittup—Mrs. Robinson. 

Mrs. Rustyfusty— Mrs. Brereton, - 

Dol] Fusby— Miss Tidswell. 


_ 





, = —_ 
In Act! a View of the Debtor's Door, Newgate ; and, 
in Act ¥. the Interior of Bethlehem Hospital. 


ry 





In the course of the Piece will be introduced, @ Snar- 
ring Match, a Bull ligt, a Dance of Dogs, and @ Proces- 
sion of Firemen. To conelude with the Storming of the 
Barber's Shep. The Whole under che direction of Mr, H. - 

. Johnstou. . 


The Epilogue, by Mr. Bengough, disguised as a Gentle- 
man, (his first appearangg in thet character). 





To which will be added (50th time) the New Farce of 
TRAGEDY AND COMEDY; 
Or, Which is iVhich ? 





The Characters as usual. 





i 


: ae 
. The grartd ne@w classic Tragedy of Brutus having been 
received in the Wost rapturous, enthusiastic, unparalleled, 
unprecedented und | overwhelming manner, by a brilliant 
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and crowded Audieuce, a: coutimuing to call forth torrents 
of approbation aud whirl vinds of applause, it will be re- 
peated the first opportunity. . ; 





Allin the Wrong, Hoad to Ruin, and The Devil to Pay, 
are In an active state of preparation. 


N.B. Many persons of distinction having caught cold 
from the dampness of the Theatre, occasioned by the ex- 
traordinary overflow of tears at tne Tast perfoxmance of 
the new Tragedy, the Sub-Committee have ordered waste 
pipes to be canstructed in time for thenext Deluge, and 
the Treasurer of the Theatre (whose office has been dock- 
ed as a sinecure,} will have the superintendance of the 
drains. ~ * 


—_— 
EPIGRAM, 
WRITTEN BY THE CELEBRATED HENDERSON, 
Our Euglish stage, which was at first design'd 
To raise the genius, and imorove the mind, 


To expose the various follies of the to Wis 
ems now contented tu expose its own, 


* 
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NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


i 


On Mrs. SLOMAN. 
impromption reading Triptolemus’s witty morceau. 


That a woman should marry a nice little Sfo-man, 
Isn't strange, for e’edhe is much better than no man. 
. F, C. N. 


We must declin~ our Correspondent’s “‘Distich upon 
the Manager.’ His good sense will suggest the reason. 





aan 
On Myr. Meapows, 
Addressed.to the Covent Garden Managers. 


From the country, why did ye bring the man down? 
When meadows, you know, should not be seen in town, 
| TRIVPOLEMUS, 


4 
Se 


SONG. —(ANACREONTIC.) 
By W.L. REbE. 
Air—‘* 4 Bumper at Parting.” 


My Fauny, I love thee when smniling, 
Love lights up his fire in your CYES ; 

You never was born for beguiliug, 
With sickening sorrow and sizhs, 

Ii weeping foreraus love's caresses, 
With such pleasures [ve nuthing to do; 

For she whe wilt weep ere she bicsses, 
Perhaps may weep afterwards too, 

But my maxim is joy to the joyous, . 
But, never buy pleasure with pain’; 

In life’s path, if we’ve thorns te annoy us, ~ 
Why scattér with roses the plain. 


ry 
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The girl whose lips b-aming with nactar, 
Was sent o8 a bles ing below : , 
But vain are the cha ms which have deck’d her, 
If giv'y to illuminate woe. 
From rapture a gleam Tet us borrow, 
Lay thinking and care on, the shelf; 
For why should we search after sorrow ? 
Which comes fast enough of itself, 
' Then my maxim, gc. 


‘Fhey may talk about hues and complexiona, 
Of some obdurate exquisite-she: 

if she will not return your affections, 
What matters how beanteous she be ? 

We all ¢Y us long to be happy, ~ 
And cannot be happy toe long; 

Then moments of bliss let =s snap ye, 
And f72 in lore, laughter, and sung. 

Thus my maxim, &c, 

King Solomon loved the dear lasses: 

His wisdom in Greece Solon show d 
His code was ‘ wit, women, aud glasses,’— 
In our glasses then pledged be his code. 

Fill it up, Rllit high; seé ‘tiaMlowing, 
As bright as the. eydS weradore : 
With hearts and with goblets o’erflowing, 
What morta! need languish for more. 
Thus my maxim, &c, 
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MEMOIR OF JOHN PRITT HARLEY. 


= 
—eeye 


His action always strong, but sometimes such, 
That candour must declare, Ae acts too. much. 
* _ CHURCHILL. 


Upon my word, Jack, thou art a very impudent fellow 
Lhe Hivais. 


a 


——ie— 


Joun Patt Harvey (the son of Mr, John Harley, late 
‘asilk-mercer, in the parish of St. Martin in the Fields), 
was born, accordiff® to all his biographera, in February 
+1790, but, as we affirm, for reasons hereafter stated, tna 
or about 1785, He received a respectable education, and 
was placed, at 15 years of age, in the shop of a linen- 
Graper; and, in this capacity, the first scintillations of 
his theatrical fira appeared, for he converted the ya-d 
“into a rapier, and, was sa, sa-ing, instead of measuring, 
5, H 
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eternally. Whilst in this capacity, he contracted an inti-. 
macy with the then am .teur Oxherry, who was the com- 
panion of his Sunday walks, the coufidunte.of his scenic 
wishes, and the judge of his probatisnary elfarts. Ate 
Berwick. street, in. conjunctiof# with Oxberry, he made 
several essays, and they were rewarded by universal plau+ 
dits by the auditors. Oxberry, however, «oon started to 
try his fortuné in a provincial circuit, and our hero, hay- 
ing lost his Pylades, relaxed a little in his ardour in ¢he 
pursuit. | 

About ths time he deserted poplir- for parchment, and 
changed the yard for the quill. He was for some time in 
the office of Messrs. Windus and Hollaway, in Chancery- 
Jane; but we are informed that he never entertained any 
serious thoughts of following that profession. 

In the year 1806, (all our scenic hiscorians say 1807,) 
he bade adieu to quill-driving, and quitting declarations, 
records, and pad, padded off to Cranbrook, (Kent,) where 
the late Mr. Jerrold was astonishing the natives, with a 
company particularly select, but by no means numerous, 
HarLey had but little knowledge of the technicalities of 
his new profession, or what is usually termed the “‘ busi- 
ness of the stage,” and, as most monerers look op this 
as the criterion of merit, Mr. Jerrold cast him bul few 
characters, and those of no comsiderable inipdrtance. At 
this period, Wilkinson* was a fellow-labourer in the 
Same vineyard, and in possession of-most of the parts to 
which our herd aspired. Here Mr. Harbtey paid his ad-. 
dresses to Miss Riley (daughter of Mrs, Inchbald, a well- 
known provincial actress,) but, alas! fac suit miscarried, 





* Now of the Adelpli and Haymarket. 
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“Indeed, as our future pages will saow, owr hero has been 
unfortunate indeed in his attempt? in the court of Bymen. 
In the sunmer of 1807, (or, according to others, 1808, ) 
dir. Harney «uitted manager Jerrold for the Southend 
company, and was accordiftziv enlisted amongst Trotter's 
- corps; aud, in this company, he found his old fellow sin- 
ner, Gf, which we presume te be the case, private acting 
be sinning,) Oxberry, With Trotter, Mr. Hartpy re- 
_tnained some years; afl, in the extensive practice his 
“situation gave him, acquired that knowledge of his profes- 
sion that laid the batts of his future fortune. “mn one oc- 
casion he quitted him for a short period, and performed 
with Mrs, Baker, at Rochester, but he soon,returned to 
. his old quarters. 

Before we proceed farther, it may be aa well to say on 
what grounds we ‘presume to state positively the dates at 
which we fix Mr. HaRify’s several steps to notoriety, in 
contradiction to She Theatrical Inquisitor, and several 
works of the same nature ag our own. Our reasous are 
these,—personal knowlefge, and the possession of the play 
bills for the period of the company of which Mr. HARLEY 
was a member, 

We do not suspect Mr. BARLEY for one moment of the 
folly or weakness of concealing his age, (the difference 
being but tliree or four years,) or of denying the length of 

‘time which le spent in provincial engagements; but we 
state the facts, be@ause we pledge ourselves to state ne- 

. thing else, and to expose the quackery of thése who pre~ 
tend to publish the memoirs of comedians. 

Mr. Hariey, when a youth, was the companion of Ox- 
berry, and played in private with him if the year 1802; 

now, if 1790 wag the correct date of his birth ehe could 
“only have been 12 year's of age at that period, : 
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in teply to his making his frst essay on a public stage 
In July, 1808, we affirm, that we have seen the bili of his 
benefit In the second company he joined; the date of 
which ia 1807, and he had already been a year with Mry 
Jerroid, - 

Ja dtr, Trotter’s company kis comic singing also contri- 
buted to render him a favourite, and the 4gnanack Maker, 
Pie-nickery, Kes &c, were his stock songs, and received 
regular encores, Our hero ut this time was so extremely 
thin, that he obtained the satirical cognomen of “fat 
Jack.” Hig utility, and invariable cagrectness in his text, 
however, rendered him valuable to the manager; and his 
urbanity, and propriety of c@iduct off the stave, made 
him generally respected by the townspeople. 

After many hard campaigns under the banners of Trot- 
ter, Mr, Harvey quitted the south o®England for the 
north, and ioined Manley’s company at Stamford, which 
place he shortly quitted, and appeared at York in 1813.— 
The comedians that had preceded our hero in this eireuit, 
had all become metropolitan favorrites, and they had each 
of them passed some years ih York; they stand thus— 
Fawcett, Emery, Mathews, and Knight, Mathews quitted 
York in 1803, and Knight uajnterruptedly retained Ads 
situation until that gentleman caine to London. Mr. Har- 
LEY, therefore, had to struggle against the reminiscences 
of the townsfolk. Mr. HarLry’s principal inducement 
for going to York, was to gain the hang of a widow of the- 
name of Woodhouse, but 7 


« Vhe course of true love never did run smooth ;”" 


and we age credibly informed, the lady, «piqued at some 
imaginary slight on the part of her lover, gave her hand 
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“to Mr. R, Cummins, of York; thiks giving a death-blow to 
our comedian’s hopes, 
- At York, Mr. HARLEY was generally respected; but 
when Mr. J. Wilkinson soid the circuit, the new manager, 
Mr. Mansell, did not deem our hero’s services necessary, 
and Mr, Hartey, therefore, once more returned to the 
Worthing and Brighton theatres; and, whilst at the latter 
place, it is said, happening to sing a pathetic ballad with 
peculiar taste, at the teble of a friend, he attracted the 
“attention ot Michael Kelly, who was present, and who re- 
commended him to Mr. Arnold a3 a second siuwer. When 
Mr. HaRLEY was applied to by that gentleman, he ex- 
plained that his pretension’ were to a different station in 
the theatre; and, after some delay, he was engaged, and 
“appeared at the English Opera-Hvuuse, on the 15th of July, 
1815, as Mareeltifin The Decil’s Bridge, and Peter Fid- 
get,in Zhe Boarding House, His reception was flattering 
in the extreme; and in Afingle, Leatherhead, Rattle, and 
Pedriiio, he increased the favourable impression he had 
made. The English Opera House, at that period, much 
wanted such a comedian; Mathews had been secured at 
the Haymarket, Bannister and Faweett had 


. ‘+ Fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf.’’ 


= 
FF 


- . 

‘HARLEY combined with his talent an anxious wish to 
please, and the mest indefatigable industry; in addition 

.t0 which, what proved a semmum bonwn in manager Ar- 
poli’s eyes, “he sang his music well.” 

Ere many weeks had elapsed, Mr. HaRbey received a 
liberal offer from the management of thé Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane, and, on Saturday, September 16, 1845, made 

. “his appesrance ag Lissardu, in Z#e ffonder, His success 
Hoi 
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must he in the recollect on of all our readers; indeed, “it 
was “a palpable hit.” As Bannister meditated retiring, 
and Lovegrove was confined by illness from 1814, and only 


“7 


appeared once in ihe ensuing year, Harley cdme to olde 


Drury under more fortunate auspices, than perhaps any 
actor, since Thespis drove his car. For though Bannister 
retained lia eres, and our hero was abliged to play 
Fag, yet the veteran could not endure study, and in. all 
the zew pieces HARLEY was emp yed, as alsg in almost 
all Bannister’s characters in opera; for six-and-thirty 
years’ practce had not improved «he great ff ulter’s 
voice, So that HaRLeEy was continually before the public 
in excellent parts, and those p&rts, too, tu which he most 
excels, the comic heroes of opera, the 4uffas of the 
Engiish stage. 

The regulations of the committee pronibiting Mr. Har- 
LEY from appearing in due time at the English Opera, the 
proprietor of the latter establishment commenced an ac- 
tion against him for breach of his engagement, and-obtained 
a verdict of 1000/.; which, however, he has never ex- 
acted, and, we believe, never Will. Mr, HARLEy has since 
performed at the English Opera-House, of which he was, 
for one season, stage-manager, » 

Of his subsequent career we need not say much. Dur- 
ing the recess at Drury, he has, for the two last seasons, 
entployed his talents at the Haymarket Theatre. Since he 
has been at Drury, he has, perhaps, swstained more ori- 
ginal characters than any actor ou the stage, except Jones; 
and he is regarded, by his brethren, ‘as the best actor of 
a bad part breathing.” Phantom, in Frightened to Death, 
and Popolino, in°The Sleeping Draught, are two charac- 
ters thatehe has made exclusively his own. 


a 


al 


al 


Mr. HARLEY is five feet seven inchs in height, of a 
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light compiexion, blue eyes, aid his under-jaw protrudes 
considerably, a circumstance which he renders subservient 
to comic effect, His voice, in speaking, is rather indis- 
tinct; and when he becomes impassioned, resembles 
squeaking rather than speaking. He has some knowledge 
of music, a very correct ear, and his voice is a counter- 
tenor, and possesses some very good tones. In the parody 
“4 Dhen gonseberries grow on the stem of a daisy,” he exe 
ecules me passages, and one or two cadenzas, with 
much prace and effect. 

In private life, “Mir, Hagvey ig an honour to the stage, 
and a pattern to his brethren. We are informed he has, 
ever since his London engagement, suppested his mother 
and sisters in comfort and respectability. He, rather too 

particularly perhaps, avoids public company, and is the 
very reverse of a bom vivant. He jis of a very nervous 
‘temperament, and so tenacious of his health, that he oc- 
casionally betrays symptoms of hypochendriacism. He 
enjoys a large and highly respectable circle of acquaint- 
ance, Which (says the green-room,) he obtained in the 
following manner. An old gentleman called upon him _ 
and made many professions of friendship for Ais (HAR- 
LEY’s) father’s sake. “ir, Haney, of course, thanked 
him, and thus ended the first meeting. On the second 
vencontre, his visitor btgan to talk of the late Mr. Har- 
 ley’s performances, and our hero soon found that the old 
' gentleman mistdok him for the son of a Mr. Harley, some 
7 years since a member of the Covent Garden company. Mr. 
“ Hagtey undeceived him instantly; but the pertinacious 
Visitor was slow of conviction; and when, at last, he could 
ho longer entertain a doubt, he said, “ Well, ‘though you 
are not a sou @f my friend, Vil siill be # fr iend to you.” 

’ Be kept his ward; introduced him to all his councxions, 
H 4 
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aud yearly on his benefit gave, and still gives, him a proof 
of the durability and value of his friendship. 

in alt probability Mr. Hariey will quit Druryg-lane this 
season for the opposite house, where he will succeed ty all 
Faweett’s business. He has more than once appeared. 
there, (by leave of the Drury manager,} as Servitz and - 
Whimsiculo, when Fawcett was unwell, in the first in- 
stance, and when Larkiu failed in the second. 

Of Mr. Harey’s talents as a comedian, we skill make | 
a brief summary. He possesses, in coinmen with Jones, 
that great gift of nature—animal spirits; and, like Jones, 
he is always bustling: this is sufficient to make him mo- 
derately poputa—~ fur the yery appearance of guod humour 
in the actor, inspires itin the auditor. Mr, HARLEY never 
delights us with avy strong touch of natuse, and but sel- 
dom with any markings of character, though he frequently 
extorts our laughter, at the expence of cur sense of pto- 
priety, by his eccentricity. In fact, be isan excellent farce 
actor, but in comedy he is beyond js depth; and though 
he may keep his head above water by paddling, he can 
never bravely breast the billows. His Phantom, }’himsi- — 
culo, Ldward, (Haunted Lower), Caleh Quotem, Peter 
Fidget, &c. &c. are all good perférmances ; and if he falls 
below the jevel of Bauunister, Fawcett, and Lovegrove, in 
them respectively, yet as an artist,’ pourtraying the whole, 
he rises above any one of them, He is not so hard an actor 
as Fawcett ix and Lovegrove was, and he ig more mercurial - 
than Banuister was in-our time, In Goldfinch, iMarplat, 
and Dashwood, he decidedly and entirely fails; and hia 
Trudge, Ollapod, and Pungioss, are at best but second- — 
rate performances. Shakespeare's language does not suit 
our hero, and though he does more then we perhaps. 
might have expected in Tvuehstone and Mutolycus, he is 
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“many degrees below Faweett ip the onc, and Munden in 
the other. He ts, like most of our modern comedians, a 
‘decided mannerist, and this circumstance has rendered it 
gtatter of surprise to us, that he should ever have at- 
tempted Auskin, and many other parts of this description, 
‘where the assumption of divers disguises and manners 
" form the features of the part, ‘Tq do this cffectually, the 
actor should be able to assume a voice and manner totally 
different. from those Mature may have assigned him; this 
Mr. Harwey cannot de. He changes his wig, his coat, 
and his boots; byt his legs and his voice axe immutable, 
and his walk and his diction instantly betray him. ‘There 
Ay ‘one actor in the profssion whose roice, like his wig- 
‘gévy, can be the medium of a thousand”“tlisguises. We 
"gre always in pain, when Mr. HarLey attempts any thing 
‘of this sort, be“auee we are convinced that nothing but 
‘Hs popularity shields him from disapprobation. His ‘ imi- 
~ tations,”’ too, which he occasionally attempts, are all bad, 
and Mr, Harter would do well to avoid attempting too 
niuch, lest his anditers, seeing him do many things ill, 
vihy cease to remember that he can do any thing well. 
“irs Harvey is uimarried, but he has (says the green- 
fyon!,) long ‘devoted his attentions to Miss Tree, the 
~ @tticer; of Drury; but that lady having ihe unfortunate 
" Pacuitibrance of a husband, of course could not listen to 
3 ._ tie atidressea. The fact, we believe, is, that Miss Tree is 
She wife of a My, Quin; who, however, “has long since 
" deftthe lady to seek her own fortune, when and where she 
 ebuld; ‘and whether the lively columbine will ultimately 
to usent te be Mrs. Harley- Qui, time alone can decide. 
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THEATRICAL OFFENCES, 
* 
Bow-STREET™-Daniel Terry, a thin, dark looking, 
middle-aged man, was charged with a desperate attempt 
upon Sir John Falstaff, Knight. The prosecutor Aad. been 
so much injured that he could net. appear. Bail was of- 
fered but refused; it being suggested, that if the prisoner . 
were suffered ta go at large, he might repeat is attempt. ° 
He offered no defence.—Remanded. 


Qne-Sapio was charged with wilfully destroying some 
Scotch music and a celebrated bravura. When searched, 
several bad notes were found about him, Detained on suse . 
picion; the officers said he was an old offender. 


Au accomplished young lady, najped Paton, was brought | 
up on suspicion of being in connerton with one Lennai,” 
in an unpleasant transaction. ‘The parties retired to ac- 
commodate matters in private. - * ° ye 


An old fellow; called Dowton, waa brought up as a de-_ 
serter, It appeared subsequently, that he had obtained 
his discharge. are 


A curius charge was now bréught before the magis- 
trates, which, however, could not be ultimately sustained. 
A tall athletic men, who called himself Liston, waa 
charged with various acts of annoyance s—i. a. making 
faces, and “playing sundry other tricks in th¢ Haymarket. 
He was admonished and discharged. 4 ot 
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The City patrol brought up Charles Mathews, on suspi- 
cion of having purloincd a quantity of corn, It was 
proved that the prisoner had reaped a great harvest, and 
a considerable quantity of rye (wry) was found about his 
moutk. When asked where he liyet, he replied, ‘* dé 
Hohie,”’ and was otherwise very “Suppish and twistical.” 
He is the same fellow that, some years since, was disco- 

yered in the (id Oats, in the Haymarket.—Remanded, 


ESCAPED FROM TUE OFFICERS OF JUSsTICE,—-One 
Downe: he has been passing by several names, 7. ¢. Sir 
Peter ‘Peazie, Shallow, &c. &c. but was providentially de- 
tected ere he effected his purpose. He was charged with 
attempting to set the ‘Thames on fire. . 


A man of gentlemanly deportment, who stated his name 
to be Egerton, waa brCaght up on suspicion. The officer 
Stated, that a quantity of enlees were focud in his posses- 
Sion. ‘The prisoner proved they were his own, and was 
discharged. | 
| One M——-y, who was seen in his company, was also 
heard on the same charge. He proved buying his calves 
of Mr. Sheldrake, and the case was dismissed. 


Connor, an Irishman, was brought upon suspicion, he 

having in his possegsion the buots of a Mr. Johnstone— 

-The prisoner had represented himself as a Major O’Fla- 

herty; the doots were much too large for Aim. There was 

no proof, however, of his having surreptitiously obtained 
them; and as he had not succeeded in imposing upon any 

_ one, he was dischargea. > 


“Aman named Auld, was fully committed on a charge 
of atiempting to ceuf--and maim the Drury-Lane harle- 
quin. Another charge was instituted against him of steal- 
ing lead, and itavas supposed he had secreted a quantity in 

his heels; but the case waa not gone into. 


gad. P. Harley, a noted bird-catcher, was brought before 
‘Sb magistrate, charged with having received a Go/dfacd, 
Abe property of Mr, Browne, of Dryry-Lane. The pri- 
_ Soper said, one Eilisian had left the bird with him, and 
expressed his contrition ; and agreed, since he had no use 
. for it, to gi it up.—Several persons were waiting to 
know the rest't of this application, and Mr. Bartley, Mrs. 
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Davieon, aud others, deelarcd their determination to ap- 
ply instantly for a restitution of their property, appropria- 
ted by different persons. 


A poor fellow, named Claremont, lately discharged as 
incurable, was brought‘up, charged with imposing on.the , 
public. Being an old offender, and having been repeatedly. 
warned of the consequence of persisting in such conduct,.. 
he was sentenced to three mouths’ imprisonment. 


J, Russell, the person against whom an old Jew laid an 
information some time since, has ubsconded. He has 
. been attempting the same thing at York and other places. 

Mr, ---, a musician, appeared to tace up his licence 
for a house he hay opened, called Ye derns; but, it be- 
ing proved that lhe had becn é pomession upwards of four 
years—licence rased. [t appeared subsequently, that the 
house was in the city district ; and the applicant expressed 
his determination of goimg before Alderman Cox, who, - 
he thought, would not refuse him. “ 


= 


= 


PRONUNCIATION, 


it has been often remarked, that incorrect speakers 
- omit the A, where it comes after @ article or consopant, 
An actor in Decamp’s company, had this unfortunate pro- 
pensity, and was cast Schampl, in, The Woodmans Hut. 
A dialogue, in the last act, runs thus— 


‘*] see a house yonder 5” . 


to which the others assent. ‘This gentleman delivered it 
thus— &’ - 
‘CF see a nouse.”” 


His brother comedign, relishiug the joke, exclaimed, 
. “Wo, it an’t; it’s only a aué (hut). 
Which De Camp, who doats on a frolic, cliched with” 
< Yes, yes, it’s a nabitution.” hs | 
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FROPRICTY OF COSTUME, 

The fist silk stockings worn iu thig country, were upoo 
the legs of “ good Queen Beas,” ann&Domini, io6l. How 
comes it, then, that in the play of Rickard the Third, the 
young princes and ing Henry are invariably dressed in 
black silk stockings? Will Mr, Planché look to this? 


Fe 
a 


RECIPE FOR DISCONTENTED COMEDIANS. . 


a = 
To be sung or said in all Green Rooms in and out of the 
Metropulis. 


The only way to play what you like, is fo like what you 
play. 


*~ 
LEWIS AND BANNISTER, 


These two gentlemen were the greatest comic favourites 
John Bull ever had. a@Vhat is rather singular, both these 
actors had been exactly 86 years before 2 metropolitan 
audience when they respectively bade their farewell. 


~ . 
. THE LAST PERFORMANCE OF REDDISH, 
*. 8 

‘© When the late Mr. Reddish’s indisposition of mind ren- 
dered him incapable of fulfilling his duties at the theatre, 
and he was, by h®s inability, reduced from a salary of 124. 
or 14/, a week, to an income of 70¢. a year from the fund, 
some of his friends made interest with the manager to 
grant him abeuefit. ‘The play advertised was Cyméeline, 
and Mr. Reddish was aunounced for Pgsthusnans. He was 
to pass an hour, previous to his performance, at a house 
where [ was asked to meet him. He cante inte the room 
with the step “f an ideot, his eye wandering, and his 
whole countendiee vacant. 1 congratulated-him on his 


4 
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heing enough recovered to perform ‘* Ves, Sir,” replied 
he, “ [shall perform, and in the garden sceue L shall as- 
tonish you !’* ‘In the garden sceue, Mr, Reddish? if 
thoughe you were to play Posthimaus.’’—* No, Si, f play 
dtumeo.”” “My good mau,” said the gentleman ot the 
house, * you play Posthumes.’? Do [?” replied he; “Tam 
sorry for it, However, what must be, must be.” At the 
time appointed he set out for the theatre. The gentleman 
who went with him, for he was not eapable of walking 
without a guide, told me, that his mind was so impressed 
with the character of Homes, he Was recitiug dt all the 
way; and, when he came into the greeti-room, it was 
with extremedifficulty they could persnade bim he was to _ 
play any other part. That when the time came for his 
appearance, they pushed him gn ithe stage, fearing he 
would begin with a specch of Romeo. With the same 
expectation I stuod in the pit, close to the orchestra, and 
being so near, had a perfect view of his face. “The instant 
he came in sight of the andience, his re¢ellestion seemed 
to return; his countenance resumed meaing, his eye ap- 
peared lighted up, he made the bow of modest respect, 
apd went through the scene much better thau I had ever 
before seen him, On his return to the green-room, the 
image uf Romeo returned to his mind, ner did he lose it 
until his second appearance; when, the momeut he had 
the eve, he went through the scene, aud in this weak and 
imbecile state of his understanding, performed the whole 
better than | ever saw hing before, and it was a character 
in which IL had seen him offen, and never contemptible, 
But he appeared to inuch greater advantage then, thai 
whep he had the full exercise of ids reasou. ‘“His"manner 
was less assuining, and mere natural. After that time 
he never performed.” —/freland’s Life af Henderson. 


FROPRIETY OF KEMRBLE'S Wics ! 


Was it wise in J. P. Kemble always to wear a black wig 
in his personation of Roman characters, when it is ac~ 
knowledged that black hair was not compu amongst the 
Romans, aud, moreover, that they had aneiwersion to it? 
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MUSICAL JOKE, 

- Mr. Sutton, of Dover, an admirable musican, once 
announced a coucert at the dizeZy tow of Saudwich. Half 
an hour after the time appointed for commencing, the 
Mayor walked into the room se/ve; upon which the mu- 
sician, with More whim than policy, struck up the old air 
of ** The Deuce a’? one but you, Mr. Mayor, Afr, Afayor.” 

* 


PUFFY DIRECT. 


A French dramatist dexised a singular method of allur- 
ing the public to the representation of his mieces. On the 
day for which any of them was announced, he set out in 
the morning, went through all the streets aud squares of 
Paris, stopping w those places where the play-bills were 
risuatly posted, and when five or six persous had been 
collected, he would ery at once, in a vehement tope,— 
* Faith, the French will be treated with an excellent piece 
to-night. Vl be there for one.’’ This peregrination was 
then continued, in thy same manner, and its object be- 
came, in some measure, saccessful. 


DIRECTIONS TO PLAYERS, A LA SWIFT. 
. PART 11, 
{Continued from pave 61.) 
22. Attitude is a great thing. —When you speak, always 
clap your left hand on your hip, making ap angle with 
your elbow, and stretch ont your right. Other positions 


~ are, | know, by*some preferred, but take common sense 
with you, and is it uot clear that what is most cagily re- 
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cognized, will be most approved? then what figure is 
known better than that of « fea-pot ? 


23, Coming on out of your turn is sure to attract no- 
fice. ° 


~~, 
24, When you have spoken your last speech, walk off 
instantly, and leave the other to do the same, when he has 
done. Knawing that there was no more fer you to aay, 
wil} prove that you have read your part. [t's.a mere waste 
of time fo stay. 


25. In making love always whines ‘These are the tones 
that go to the heart. “ 


26. Avoid forming any style of actipg of your own. 
fu this imitate the dramatists, and copy one another. 
That, which lias been tried, mest be safest. 


2f, Never sv your left hand, uutess according to rule 
22.—It is unnecessary trouble, and you ought to be better 
taupghe than to let your right hand know what your left 
hand doth. 7 


28. Remember the Horatian maxim, guatis ah ineepto, 
—Be always Air. (Phatever’s your name, im every thing, 
and throughout every part. Variety is destructive of con- 
sistency, 


29, The less you enter into sour part, the more com- 
wand you'll have over yourself, and the beauty of your 
dress. Always wear the smartest clothes you have; never 
mind the character. Why should you make yourself look 
igly ? . 

30. In the middle of a speech, if there’s the, least ap- 
plause, stop, turn round, come forward, and bow. It’s 
respectful. In general, the plaudits will arise from the 
sentiment, and not at all from your aoting—Bow never- 
theless. , 


Ihave now nothing further to add but this. —Give way 
to envy and jealousy, and make yourself as miserable as 
you can at home. » It will save your gaicty and spirits, and - 
you ll have the more to waste iu the green-rvuom, and at 
public dinners, as well as to expend on the stage, in the 
performauce of these essential rules —MWfuAly Mirror. 
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NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


~~ — 


We are particularly indebted to Alessrs. RopeRTson’s 
for their favoers, of which we sollelt a contiuuapee. Our 
future wumbers will be euriched by them. 


We are, sorry to tel? another Correspondent (Mr. N) 
that we cannot insert common-place ancedotes, or mere 
F 


VET ses. an 


ee 
ah 


iapromptu on Miss Foores_ 
(Written some years ago.) 
~ 


Were mine the lind 
In all the Strand, 
Gentles, T beg your pardons 
Vd tt resivn, 
"Vo call but wine, 
One £oovte of Covent Garden. 


For she has curls, 
Aud might have Earls, 
As well as Mes, Mardyn; — - 
; Whose foot, so rare, 
aLagnot compare 
With Koute of Covent Garden. 





THERIFTY ADVICE, 


Quin meeting twe coxcombs one day in Pail-mall, 
Observed, with regret, that they both: look’d unwell ; 
““Tudeed, you judge right,’ replied they, you must 

- know, 

“Our physicist advised, and to-morrow we go 
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Out of town to enjoy the pure air, and to drink 
Anses’-milk every morning for breakfast.”’ “E think, » 
_ A much shorter method T could recommend,”’ 
Said Quin, very drily, ‘‘ to you and your friend ; 
fo drink it in London.” ‘‘ How so ?”’ said the other. 
. Stay at home,”’ he replied, ‘‘ you may suck one another.” 





We have received a very gentlemanly and temperate let- 
ter from X. ¥. X.: had the writerafixed his own name, 
we should certainly bave inserted it. Our “nonymous 
Correspondgut informs us, that Mr. Dewne did not re- 
ceive any mouéy to throw. up his ewgagement. He will 
remark, we merely stated it as the on-dié of the day ; and 
we should readily have insewted his refutation of our 
statement, Admit been authenticated.—The remarks at the 
close of our Correspondent’s letter, shew so much good 
sense, that we trust to hear from him ou another subject. 
If he is (aa we presume) dfriend of Mr. Downe’s, we think 
and trust he has too much good sense, to mind what such 
Insignificant reptiles as those who write Dramatic critiques 
in The Times, Herald,’ &c, saidof that gentleman. 





= 


| | ERRATA. 
In our last Number, in the Anacreontic Song, by Mu 
Rede, for = 
The girl whose lips deaming with nectar, 


_.  . 
The girl whose lips teeming with necéar. 
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MEMOIR OF MISS O'NEILI. 


—mai— 


Though many a gifted mind we meet, 
Though fairest forms we see; 
‘To live with them ts far less sweet 
Than to rememigr thee. 
Moore, 


"Tis love’s own weakness, to prate of her beauty, 
But I have a remembrence in my sorrow ; 
- A sense that telis me her perfection : 
"Tis iramy woe-worn lids, that never yet 
Have open’d on her egual. 
Old Play. 


a 
—i—- 


. 


Tue lovely subject of the present memoir is the eldest 
deughter of Mr. John O’NEILL, a provingial performer in 
the sister country. Her mother was formerly a Miss 

‘ Featherstone, ang, latterly embraced her husbaud’s pro- 
fession. and cave jirth to our heroine, we are informed, 
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m the year 1791, Like her contemporary, Kean, our he- 
roine was reared in indigence. The profits of a provincial 
performer are always scanty, perhaps especially so tu Lre- 
land; and, as our hervine was only one of a sumerous 
family, it may readily be imagined that Mr. O’ Neill could 
net afford expending much on the education of his daugh- 
ter. We believe her principal instructions were derived 
from her mother, save that she was, for a short period, at 
a small schol at Drogheda; whtre, if we may believe the 
account of a very reputable tradesman, he has often seen 
the ‘ fetle cra¢ur”? running darefoot about the streets. 

Of the Drogheda theatre Mr. O'Neill was stage-mana- 
ger, and he there introduced Our heroine in juvenile cha- 
racters; aud, at the age of 12, in some parts of a more 
important description. . 

At Drogheda, Mr. Talbot, a gentleman whose talents 
have justly placed him at the head of the Irish stage, saw 
our heroine, and prevailed on her father +> suffer her to 
proceed with him to Jelfast. She did so, and for two 
years remained the distinguished favourite of that stage, 
she was 


** Se young, so beautiful ;”’ 


and united with youth and beauty so muchof the best 
part of the mimic art—feeling. 

Mr. Talbot being manager of the Bblfast stage, and his 
forte lying in comedy, Miss O’Nerhv’s talents were called, « 
into requisition for Bizarre, Lady Teazle, Lady Bell, &c. 
much more freqpently than for Juliet, Isabeifa, or Calista, 
and, thercfore, when that gentleman’s influence obtained 
her an engagement in Dublin, she chose pe Widow Cheerly = 
for her debut : ; 
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It happened, fortunately for our heroine, that Miss 
Walstein (who was a prodigious favourite,) had absented 
herself frome her Dublin friends; Miss O’NEILL had, 
therefore, not to battle against the rivalry of that powerful 
actress. 

+ ‘The Irish, who possess a vast deal of genius and very 
little taste, wefe rather slow in discovering ‘the beauty of 
Miss O’NE1Lv’s acting; and, during her first season, she 
was Inentioned as a ‘‘ tolerable substitute for Miss Wai- 
stein, but deficient in power and conception." The next 
season, that lady returned to Dublin, and divided the bu- 
siness with our heroine.. Miss O'NEILL played Jane 
Shere, Miss Walstein, Alicia; but that lady kept Lady 
Towniey, and Lady Teazle, whilst our heroine reprized 
on Judet, and Figen, in The Lady af the Lake. Apropos, 
of the latter piece, it was admirably acted in Dublin. 
Miss O'NEILL was the lovely #£ien, and though not 
Scott’s Allen, still beautiful enough to win the heart of 
the wariest Scotchman in ‘‘a’ the Highlands.” Miss 
Walstein, who deserves the title of the Hibernian Sid- 
dons, was the broken-hearted Blanche; and every word 
she uttered went to the hearts of the hearers. It had all 
the romance of madness,“vithout its horrors; it pour- 
trayed the feeling of a lacerated heart, without tearing 
forth the wounds to dranfitic exhibition ;—in one word, 
it was a sorrow you might see, not hear. Conway (then 
at his zenith,) before the malice of the ferocious vagabond 
Hooke had broken his spirit and reduced his confidence, 
was the gallant James, and poor mad Sowerby acted Ho- 
derie Diu, Sowerby had more talent than the cockney 
critics gave him credit for, and, in this character, he waa 
“~ particularly happy 

In Juitet, Mis! O’NeiLE gained many admirers, and 
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this part in Dublin, as well as London, was perhaps the 
stepping-stone to her fortune, | 

On her first representation of that character, in the ca- 
pital of Ireland, the following ludicrous circumst2nce 
occurred, The balcony, in the garden scene, was parti- 
cularly low, and Conway, who every one knows, was par- 
ticularly tall, in delivering the lines— * | 


“Qh! that 1 were a glove ugon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek ;” 


laid his band upon the balcony. A fellow in the gallery 
immediately roared out, ‘Get out wid your blarney; 
why don’t yoytouch her, then, and not be preaching Par- 
son Saxe there ?”’ 7 

It is in the recollection of our readers, that from the re- 
tiremeut of Mrs. Siddons, many efforts had been made to 
supply her place. Miss Booth, Mrs. Faucit, Mis. M‘Gib- 
bon, Mrs, Weston, and several other provincial actresses, 
were tried, Some ‘“‘ came like shadows, so departed;”’ 
others struvgied through two or three first-rase parts, 
and then dropped into an inferior line; but no one ap- 
peared who completely caught Johnuy Buil by the horns. 

Managers are always talking of their gratitude to the 
public, of which they do not possess one spark, nor do we 
see why they should; for a theatre stands in the same 
point of view as any other shop, where, fora certain sum 
4 certain article may be obtained. Tf the quantum of 
amusement be not worth the admission money, the peo- 
ple won’t come ; if it be, they of course will, and gratitude 
is all humbug either way. 

In the year 1814, the Drury-Lane proprietors had 
brought a choice article into the dramgtic market, and 
the public gave their viands a decided preference ; and 
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whilst Drury groaned with the weight of her visiters, 
‘poor Covent-Garden was in danger of approximating teu 
bear to a performance of the ‘‘ Deserted Village.” 


** Now Hoger’s conscience, tt appears, 
Was not by half so lively as his fears ;” 


and so Mr. THomas Harris, who would hare let the public 
(to whom he was so grateful} want a tragic actress to the 
day of judgment, had uot empty benches offered a con- 
vincing argument in favour of producing noyelty, began 
to bestir him, and even then the goor manager was te- 
stricted. To produce a new maie performer to rival Kean, 
maight have drawn houses, and Vandeyboif was ready 
enough to come, but ‘‘ out, alas!” what then would hare 
become of the Kembles, Mr. Harris’s coadjutors? Hada 
new performer at that house made a successful stand against 
Kean, the remedy would have been worse than the disease, 
Under these circumstances the manager set about jady- 
hunting. Mrs. Pitt (now Mrs, Saville) was thought of, 
but she would not attemptetragedy, and comedy was not 
what they wanted. Miss Walstein asked terms too high 
to give on speculation, and besides, they did not want to 
bind themselves to a iong*engagement, fur fear of failure. 
Miss Q’ Nutt was offered very moderate terms, and she 


# 
“* Bit like a young gudgeon,” 


With no very sanguine expectations did the managers 
awnounce this youny lady for Jufiet; ‘ they rather dwelt 
in hope, than lived m anticipation :’’ but Thursday, Octo- 
ber G, 1814, proved the most fortunate night that the 
grim visage of Fawce t ever brightened at. After the first 
"get, the aadiencegvert really enthusiastic in their plaudits, 

7 I3 
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and it was recorded as one of the most successful first 
‘appearances ever known, 

Crowded houses were the result of this engagement, 
and the managers progressively raised our heroine’s salary 
Wil it amounted to 307, per week. Her benefits were in- 
variably overflows, and her professional trips uncommonly 
productive. Indeed, her terms at provincial theatres 
were exorbitant in the extreme. Kean (when at his ze- 
pith,) went to Portsmouth for tnree. nights, for 507. @ 
hight; Miss O’NerL. demanded 75/. This sum, as Porta- 
mouth 1s now a dead tgwn, was certainly too much. 

Miss O’N&eiiit performed Juliet, Belvidera, and Mo- 
nimia, to the Romeo, Jaffer, and Polydore of Conway, 
and the town talk gave her hand to that gentleman; but 
the public, and the enlightened gentlemen of the press, 
were alike wrong in their conjectures. 


On the 16th of Mareh, 1814, Misa O’NeiLt made her - | 


first metropolitan essay in comedy, in the character of 
Lady Teazie,and perhaps this effort excited more interest 
than even her debut. She afterwards performed the 
Widote Cheerly, Mrs. Oakley, and Lady Townley; and, 
for her benefits, Afwria, in the Citizen, in.which she sang 
tolerably aud da iced delightfully, and Aatherine, in 
faming the Shrew, which was considered to be a failure. 
After a few nights, the great erttic, the treasurer, disco- 
vered that her comedy was inferior to her tragedy, for it 
did not draw such large audiences; iferefore she woued 
Thalia but seldom, and thus the London public were de- 
prived of an opportunity of beholding her Lady Bell, 
(Kuow your owg Mind,) aud Bizarre, (faconstant, } 
which the Irish critics pronounce inimitable. | 

Amongst the many new  triagedics (°° which Miss 
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O'NetLL’s genius gave the Promethean touch, may be 
named Evade. Her performance in the duel scene in 
this play, was equally beyond description or commenda+ 
tion. Adelaide would not have been heard throughout, 
but for her exertions ; and the Apostate owes her much, 

. Talent and beauty, united as they were in our heroine, 
created of course a host of admirers, and many a titled 
dangler, whose strengtff of pocket and weakness of head 
made him @ green-room visiter, 


r 
“ Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again ;" 


but our herome was, to fescend to fashionable techni- 
cality, ** not come-at-able.” With a fropriety, which 
should have more imitators, Miss O’NEILL never attended 
the theatre, unless accompanied by her father or one of 
her brothers. An Irish nobleman, at one period, made 
honourable overtures, but his alliauce was rejected with 
humility but firmness. 

Old ladies, who are Sovereign authorities in love mat- 
ters, affirm that “‘ Mr. Right” comes at least once in every 
woman’s life. Far be it from us to cuntradict the axiom, 
though, from facts of daily occurrence, we observe some 
jadies receive five, or even six visitations. Be this as it 
may, W,. Becher, Esq. M.p, paid his addresses to cur he- 
roine in 1819, and, at the close of that year, robbed the 
stage of the greatest tragic actress it could beast of since 

the Siddonian era, 
"Mr, Becher is a gentleman possessing large property in 
the neighbourhood of Mallow, (for which he is member), 
and he and his wife visit all the nobility and gentry of Ire- 
jand; and we are happy to hear, that Mrs. BEecHER's 
conduct in a moe elevated station, reflects an honour 
upon her husband’s choice, 
14 
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Our heroine did not deem it necessary to bid farewell 
to her London friends, which, after the extraordinary 
fayour she had enjoyed, she certainly should have done, 
But she considered, and perhaps justly, that there was no 
gratitude due; the public are not the kind souls that ac- 
tors generally pretend te think them, and ave question if 
talent is ever fostered beyond its merits. Miss O’NEIL 
brought her talents, and the publi? brought their money 5 
the people wanted entertainment, and that she found for 
them; she “wanted emolument, and that they provided for 
her. It is asimple bargain and sale; and an actor at Co- 
vent-Garden stands in exactlf the same situation ag a 
boek at Murray 3; if the book has merit, the public buy 
it, yet no author ever felt grateful to the purchasers; why 
an actor should, we have vet to learn. But as to the 
punctilio of bidding farewell, inasmuch as the public be- 
come at the least the acquaintances, the customers of the 
performer, we really think that should not be dispensed 
with, ~_ | 

Miss O'NEILL has several brothers and sisters. One 
brother is in the army; she having purchased a lieute- 
nancy for him. And another is ju the medical profession; 
and her other brother was the travelling companion of his 
sister, and occasionally performed with her. On one oc- 
casion in particular, we remember, in the summer of 
1829, his performing Norva/, to his sister’s Lady Ran- 
dolph, at Aberdeen. Report said but little of his talents. 

During her brilliant career in the metropolis, many 
tales were framed or repeated of our heroine’s avarice; 
which her friends combated by a repetition of her geites 
rosity to her relatives, but 


r 


** E’en the kite is careful for her brood ;" 
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aod this young lady’s refusal to play gratis for the poor at 
Birmingham, certainly does not redound to her honour, 
As an actress, we certainly consider our heroine the 
greatest of her day. She had not the pathos, nor the deep 
insight inte the human heart that Miss Kelly possesses, 
but she had more dignity, and a higher tone of acting. 
We fee] Miss Kelly approximated most to nature, yet we 
admired Miss O'NEILL most. In Jane Shore, Belvidera, 
Mrs. Beverley, and Monimia, she gave her auditors no 
time to think, but carried them with her; her priefs be- 
came theirs, and reflection was lost in sympathy. In fsa- 
bedia she was more artificial: the start—the scream-—the 
sudden transition of tone and mapper, were all the trick 
of the trade, and savoured strongly of adoption from the 
style of Kean. Her Lady Consiance was touchingly ten- 
der, but it wanted grandeur, Her Lady Randolph and 
Polumnia, (Coriolanus,) were, in our estimation, decided 
failures. She could not represent maternal affection ; her 
love was ail the love of fire, youth, and passion, it beamed 
in her eyes, and trembled eh her tongue; and when she 
strove to subdue its tone to maternal feeling, she became 
tame, cold, and insipid. Miss O'NEILL could be dignified, 
if the situation called for*it; Mrs. Siddons covid not be 
otherwise, under any circumstances. Miss O'NEILL was 
a lovely ardent creatures with whose griefs -we sympa- 
thised, and whose sorrows raised our pity. Mrs, Siddons 
was a wonderful b€ing, for whom we felt awe, veneration, 
and a more holy love; she was so great in her sufferings, 
her soul never seemed subdued: we almost feared to 
offend by compassion. We always felt with her the exist- 
ence of an extraneous being; while we bowed to rhe 
emotions caused by the character, we had a feeling in re- 
serve with regard to the woman. Miss O’Ner7 twined * 
13 
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moxt upon our affections, but Mrs. Siddons made an im- 
pression on our minds, that time never eradicated. We 
feel pleasure in stating, that these ladies lived on terms of 
friendship, and that Mrs. Siddons always declared the 
highest opinion of Miss O’NEILU’s talents, 

In comedy, we think our heroine merely second-rate 3 
her laugh was constrained, her manner was evidently as- 


sumed, it was 
* 


** Rather like tragedy giving a rout,” 


No one couid compare her for an instant with Mrs, Da- 
visou, or even Mrs, Chatterley, Her comic efforts never 
enlivened the spirits; the auditor never went with her 5 
and she always appeared to us, as if she felt herself in an 
awkward predicament, At the same time, we must ob- 
Serve, that the circumstance of ker having devoted two 
entire seasons to the representation of tragedy alone, 
must have weakened her powers. No profession requires 
so much practice as that of the stage, aud perhaps the 
“‘rust’’ on her colloquial style, might have worn off, had 
she more frequeutly attempted comedy, in town. 

Miss O’NEIct is, in person, little if any thing above the 
middle size; her eyes are blue wher hair light; her fea- 
tures expressive, though not strikingly regular; her voiée 
had a mournful cadence in it, that, however it might tend 
to heighten the effect of her tragic scenes, certainly 
marred her comic efforts. She sings pleasingly, but sel- 
dom exerted that talent in public. 

It is supposed that, with her provincial engagements, 
she ucver made Igsa than 12,0004. a year; the whole of 
the savings of which, it is said, was distributed amongst 
the different members of her family on her marriage with 

‘Mr. Becher. ‘ 


al 
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Many idle rumours have been afloat since her retire- 
ment; some affirming that she had parted from her hus- 
band, others, that she was afflicted by blindness, both of 
' which are utterly false. Shes, we are informe® at pre- 
sent in perfect health, and in the enjoyment of the greatest 
domestic felicity; which we ardently hope may long con- 
tinue. The Covent-Garden managers have never yet beon 
able to supply her place ; “nd her name is likely to be re- 
tnembered as long as that of Mrs. Siddous herself. 


~~ 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 


Ge. &e. 


ao 


* 
IMITATIONS “—HENDERSON AND GARRICK. 


When the Bath theatre closed, Henderson returned to 
London, and in his hours of unguarded pleasantry, fre- 
quently gratified himself and friends, by Iudicrows imita-*. 
tions of the different performers, particularly Mr. Garrick ; 
who, being informed that Henderson’s voice was such an 
echo of the green-room, invited him to breakfast, and re- 
quested a specimen of,his art. “Ihe three first specimens 
were, Barry, Woodwifd, and Love; and happy would it 
have been for Henderson, had he concluded there. Mr. 
Garrick appeared in extacy at the imitations ; ‘‘ But, Sir,” 
said he, “* you'll kill poor Barsy, slay Woodward, and break 
Love’s heart! Your ear must be wonderfully correct; and 
your voice most singularly flexible. Iam told, you Aave me, — 
Do, my dear Sir, let me hear”“what I am; for if you are 
equaily exact with me, as with Barry and Woodward, I - 
shall know precisely what my peculifr toneg are.” Hen- 
derson excused himself, by saying, that Mr. Garrick’s . 
powers were superior to imitation; that he would not 
presume to attempt it, and begged leave to decline so ha- 
zardous an ungertaking, in which he was conscious any 
man must fail, But the other two gentlemen pressing him 
to comply, he, ‘* in evil hour consented,” and gave imita+ 
tions from Benedict. The voice was 50 exact as to delight 
the two auditors. But for Mr. Garrick, he sat in sullen = 
étlence for half a minute, then walked across the room 
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with an exclamation, ** that egad, if—if—if that was his 
voice, he had never known it himself; for, upon his soul, 
it was entirely dissimilar to every thing he conceived Ais 
to be, and fotally unlike any sound that had ever struck 
upon his ear until that moment.”” So very unfair judges 
are we of whatever touches our own vanity, and so sore 
at whatever wounds our own pride. 


PUNCH AND THE DRAMA. 
# 


On the night of the celebration of the Jubilee in honour 
of Shakespeare, a supper was given to all th performers. 
At the head of the table, sat Messrs. Kemble and ‘‘ the 
great creatures ;’’ at the,foot, Messrs. Simmons and the 
fittfe creatures. And, to be in keeping, the upper tables 
groaned beneath Champaigne, Buceiffs, Sherry, &e., 
whilst the lower ones supported plain punch o—Mr. Faucit 
Saville remarked, with much wit and poiguancy, “‘ That 
it was a degradation to the regular drama, to introduce 
Punch on such an occasion.’ 


ABFECTING APPEAL, 

+ 
Linton, a inusician belonging to the orchestra of Co- 
vent-Garden theatre, was murdered by street robbers, 
who were afterwards discovered and executed. A play 
was given for the benefit of his widow and children; and 
the day preceding the performance, the following appeared 

in one of the public prirtts. 


“THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
** For the Benefit af Mrs. Linten, &e. 


“ ‘The Widow,’ said Charity, whispering me in the 
ear, ‘ must have your mite 5 wait upon her with a guinea, 
and purchase a bos-ticket.’ 

“ * You may have one for five shillings,” observed Ava- 
rice, pulling me by the elbow. 

“e My hand was in my pocket, and the guinea, which 
was between niy finger and thumb, slipped out. 
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* Yes,’ said I, © she shall have my five shillings.’ 

‘*** Goud heaven!’ exciaimed Justice, ‘what are you 
about? Five shillings! If you pay but five shillings for 
going into the theatre, then you get value received for 
your money.’ 

** § And | shall owe him no thanks,’ added Charity, lay- 
ing her hand upou my heart, and leading me on the way 
tu the Widew’s house. 

"Taking the knocker in my Jeft hand, my whole frame 
trembled. Lookiug round, f saw Avarice turn the corner 
of the street, and I found all the money in my pocket 
grasped in my hand. | 

“" “Is younmother at home, my dear?’ said {, to a child 
whe conducted me into a parlour. 

“* Yes,’ answered the infant; ‘but my father has not 
been at home for a great while.” That is his harpsichord, 
and that is his vr“in; he used to play on them for me.’ 

‘* * Shall T play you a tune, my boy?’ said I. 

‘* “No, Sir, auswered the bey, ‘ my mother will not let 
them be touched ; for since my father went abroad, music 
makes her cry, and then we all ery.’ 

** i looked on the violin—it was unstrung. 

** 1 touched the harpsichord—it was out of tune. 

‘* Had the lyre of Orpheus sounded in my ear, it could 
not have insinuated to my.heart, thrills of sensibility equal 
to what I felt. ws . 

‘* Tt was the spirit in unison with the flesh. 

** * [hear my mother on the stairs,’ said the boy. 

““Tshook him hy the hand—Give her this, my lad,’ 
said I, and left the house. _ 

“ It rained—I called a coach—-grove to a coffee-house, 
but not having a farthing in my pocket, borrowed a shil- 
Jing at the bar." 
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ENGLISH PLAYS IN PARIS, 


The first attempt was Othello, the name and the story 
of which, as they are known both to the French and the 
Ttalian stage, were calculated to command some attention: 
but no prepessessions in favour of the piece or the author 
could make the audience pardon the actors or the system. 
They had heard, that in London a French play could not 
be openly performed, though we permitted the exhibition 
of French dancers auddugglers; and they resolved, that 
if Corneille and Racine were proscribed on our boards, 
Shakespeare should not be heard on theirs. Agcerdingly, 
the Afvaor was treated with greater indignity at Porte St. 
Martin, than by his enemies at Venice, being obliged to 
address the ae 


“ Most potent, grave, and reverend Signiors,”” 
tT ; } B 5 


of a hooted senate, in dumb show; Jago could not carry 
on his schemes of villainy with proper coolness and deli- 
beration; and Desdemona, uot being abic to fall asleep 
amid the noise, was fortunately rescued from the death 
of suffocation which awaited her. Towards the third act, 
the pit became a scen®of noisy gumult and hideous con- 
fusion. Boxing matches tdok-yee in various parts—the 
stage was invaded trom the perterre; and the actors, un- 
able to maintain the unequal conflict, beat a retreat. 

After experiencing suck determined hostility the first 
night—after learning from all the journals, the following 
morning, the grounds of that hostility—and ascertaining 
the little probability that 4 national feeling, or prejudice, 
which could plead retaliation for its exercise, could be 
instantly removed we are surprised that a second at- 
tempt should have been made, and that an English co- 
medy, but little known to the French, could have been 
supposed capable of succeeding, when Shakespeare and 
tragedy had failed. ; 


(From the Constitutionne?. ) 
The English actors attempted on Friday night, to give a 
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they appeared, when the immense crowd which filled the 
house, raised such cries of disapprobation, that it was im- 
possible to begin the first piece—the School for Scandal 
of M. Sheridan. A person who had excited the irritation 
of the spectators on the former night, appeared in one of 
the boxes, and his presence led to fresh confusion, Pote- 
foes and eggs were thrown-——!t was necessary to yleld-— 
the British performers were obliged to retreat—the 
marked spectator disappeared, and a small French piece 
was acted instead of the English play. 

After this piece, another was expected, but the specta- 
tors waited in vain for an hour and a half: the musicians 
left the erchestra, and, about ten o'clock, after some tu- 
mult oceastoned by popular impatience, the curtain was 
drawn up, and a battalion of gens-d’armes appeared on 
the stage. ‘I'he pubiic, indignayt at this treatment, threw 
chairs and benches on the stage. On this, the gens-d’armes 
cleared the pit, ume boxes, and eren the neighbouring 
boulevards, which were crowded with people. Charges 
took place, persons were wounded, and an armed force 
thus acted the part of the police, without the presence of 
a single civil officer to warn the crowds to retire, 

The Journal des Debats describes the same scene ip the 
following paragraph :— 

The second representation at Pette St. Martin by the 
English company could not be Concluded, or rather could 
vot be begun, As soon as the actors appeartd to play the 
School for Scandal, the pit rose ma body, and a part of 
the spectators turued their backg to the stage. The Kug- 
lish appeared at first nut much intimidated, and for some 
time made head against the storm: but a volley of pote- 
toes, apples, and egeas, compelled them to retire. The 
ordinary company of the theatre then came furward, and 
instead of the School for Scandal played fes Ensorcveles 
and Cabri le Sabatier. 

Sach is the beginning and end “* brief eventful history’’ 
of English acting in Paris. 

The above are, literal translations from the Parisian 
journals of that period (August, 1822). The French per- 
form at Tottenham-street without molestation from us. 
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NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
, CORRESPONDENTS. 


eee. 


J, E. F, is, to quote Pierce Egan, “a Jef.” There are 
evening schools that teach wr'ting, and Mavor's Spelling- 
book may be bought on a stall for a shilling. 


In reply to numerous Correspondeuts, we state that 
the number of volumes of our work are indefinite. If 
we are read with as much «vidity as at present, We shall 
continue as long as we can obtain subjecfseto work upon, 


We have received some outrageous Lincs upon Miss 
Povey, in which the author talks of ‘‘ xvwnning mad,’’ and 
anticipates all the world doing the same. We have not 
the least objection to our Correspondent’s “ bedlamizing”’ 
as soon as vunvenient, but we trust, if he is taken with a 
biting mania, he will not 

** Run a-muck,gnd tilt at all he meets ”’ 


Zo Triptolemus—Has oi short friend deserted us?— 
We hope not. * 


On Miss KEuty. 


Occasioned by seeing her perform Juliana, in The Honey 
. ifeon, | 


Sweet maid, for ever could | gaze 
And fix my willing eyes on thee ; 
When in the light fantastic maze, 
Thou deign’st to shine with native glee, 


Where’er thou art, ’tis thine to please, 
And captivate the ravish’d sight; 

Thy graceful mien, thy courteous ease, 
"Thy plercine eyes supremely bright, + 
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Fhy flowing locks, thy blooming cheeks 
y pearly teeth, thy lily arms, 
‘Do every heart each beauty strikes, 
And each enraptur'd breast alarms, 


But when to grace the blissful dance, 
Aud join the mirth-inspiring throng ; 
Sweet Juliana deigns (advance, 
And trips with sprightly case along,—-_ 


‘Then what assaults each bosom bears, 
~ Thy charms redoubled lustre own ; 
Bach grace amidst thy train appears, 
And Kelly is a Venys grown. 
a G. Kopeatsos, 
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MEMOIN OF JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE,. 


——i 


By his warlike port, 
His fierce demeanor, and erected look, 
He’s of no vulgar pote. 
e DRYDEN. 
x . + # 


Farewcll! farewell! the sweeping hand of Tame 
Has smote thee too; aud we have nothing now 
axcoaining in this world, but a remembrance 
Of what onee was, and is not. 

From a rejected Drama. 


gio 


Prescot, in Lancashire, is notoriously an undramatic 
town; they have never encouraged theafricals, nor re- 
warded merit in the professors of the scenic art; yet thig 
-~ungenial soil was the bicth-place of Joun Parir KemBLe, 
-eetter distinguished by the title of the “ Great Kemble,” 
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who was born there in the year 1757. Roger Kemble, his 
father, though an itinerant manager, had pecuniary re- 
sources sufficient to put his eldest son (the subject of this 
memoir,) to a good school, at a place called Sedgeley 
Park, Staffordshire ; from whence, at a proper age, he 
was removed to the college at Douay, to complete his stu- 
digs. He was educatedin the Roman Catholic faith, aad ~ 
intended for a priest. 

_ At Douay, he became an universal favourite; and, even 
at this period, his wonderful memory became the subject 
of remars, whilst his elegant manner of reading alike at- 
tracted attention. 

In 1776, KEMBLE quitted Deuay, abandoned his thought 
of priesthood , &-X bent his steps to Brecknock, in Wales, 
where his father’s company~were then performing. It 
should seem, our hero’s purse. was of the quality Jago 

e“speaks of, ‘‘ something, nothing ;”’ for he performed this + 
journey ‘on the ten-toed machive the hay;makers use in 
Jreland.” 

Old Roger, who lamented exceedtagly his son's theatrical 
turn, refused to yield him any assistance, or to accept of 
his services. Thus circumstanced, JouNn PHiLip KEMBLE 
threw himself on the bounty of his father’s company, 
who, with the generosity peculiar to the poorer ers 
of the profession, raised a subscription , to which his 
father at length added a guinea; and, with this “stock, 
Joun Poiuir Kemeze started for Bigningham, where his 
sister, Mra. Siddons, was then performing. 

Birmingham theatre had no vacancy for a raw recruits * 
but, through his sister’s intercession, JoHN got an engage- 
mont in Chamberlain’s company, then at Wolverhampton, 
where he made his first appearance in Theodosius, in The... 
Force of Love, 


- ™ 
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fo Chambertain's company, a Mr. Cummins* was, or 
had been “‘ the great creature; and, in the bills of the 
period, we find Mr. KEBLE placcd as a kind of double of 
that performer ; and that, too, under wo very pleasant de- 
noraination,—wvide the bills. ** Tanered, by Mr. Kemble, 
after fhe manner of Mr. Cummins.” 

KEMBLE’S private habits were +# this time literary, and 
he was slovenly in his person to an extreme. | 

The next town to which we are alle to trace our here 
is Leicester, where he was hissed nightly; bufwhere he 
gained the friendship of a Mr. Cradock, the author of a 
dramatic piece, who spoke iw the highest terms of Kem~- 
BLE, and gave him letters or recommendation. 

To Gloucester our hero then bent hts steps, and, it ig 
said, luckily excited the notice of Bishop Warburton, who 
invited him to dinner. A good dinner was, at this period, 
an epoch in Kemste’s life; and, says the biographer, (the 
Rev. Mr. Este,) he sacrificed so frequently to the jolly 
god, that the good Bishop remarked, “‘ Young man, those 
who thus drink ale, will think ale.” It is but just that we 
inform our readers, that the erudite Mr. Reid stated the 
latter part of this tale to be a fabrication. 

Be that as it may, certaix it is, that KemBLE performed 
- botliat Leicester and Gloucester, and from thence pro- 
‘ceeded to Cheltenham, where, in conjunction with a Mr. 
Carlton, he produced a nouvelle entertainment; i, ¢. alec- 
ture upon eloquence? by himself, and sleight of Aand tricks 
, by his coadjutor. This is perhaps the only instance on record 
‘where dulciloquence and legerdemain went hand in hand. 


hh 





* This Cummins afterwards joined the York company, 
— nn which town he died a few years since. He was a shewy 
actor, 


= 
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From Cheltenham KemBie went to Worcester, and 
from thenee (at the recommendation of Mrs. Siddous } to 
Liverpool. 

We pause here, merely to notice some absurd stories of 
our hero. One, of his performing with but one ruffle, and 
alternately shifting it from hand to hand, during a whole 
evening; and another, of discharging his rent by whipping 
a top over his landlord’s head, when the latter was ‘con- 
fined to hia bed; wiho sacrifi ced his rent to his peace, and 
got rid “his lodger. Of the truth of these tales there 1s 
no evidence whatever, aud our readers will believe or dis- 
believe them, as may best syit their respective disposi - 
tions, ; 

At Liverpool, (3 » (we believe,) Mr. KEMBLE produced a 

tragedy called Belisarius, and a’poem entitled The Palace 
of Misery. The latter was a subject on which an itinerant | 
comedian might naturally be expected to be fluent, By 
the bye, this poem is said, by some, to have been called 
The Patace of Mersey, We have never seen it, 
_ From Liverpool, Mr, Wilkénson engaged our here for 
the York circuit. At that tewn (in 17809) he published 
a amall volume of verses,* of which he entertained subse- 
quently so mean an opinion, tPat he bought up ail the uh-~ 
sold copies. . 

"Fate Wilkinson, in his ** Wandering Pateritee, ’ speaks 
thus :— 

‘‘Mr. Kemble made his first apptaranee at Hull, in 
Macbeth, on Friday, Oct. 30, 1778. Next, he added 47-.., 
cher, which was not unlike his manner of playing airy 
comedy now. 





*-Called ‘‘ Fugitive Pieces.”—A’ copy sold lately for 
10 guineas, 
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** In the course of the year, he acted Lord dimworth, 


_ wilhoul songs.” . 


The following instance of our hero’s spirited conduct, 
we condense from the same voluminous work. 
On April 15, 1778, the tragedy of Zenobia was per- 


-, formed, the principal characters by a Mrs. Mason and 


KEMBLE. Miss S****e was seated in the stage-box with 
& host of friends. This, lady had a dislike to our hero, 
and was indulging her satirical powers at the expense of 
himself aud Mrs. Mason. In the last scene ‘pecially, 
“ she laughed, and talked Jouder than the players.” 

Mrs. Mason (it being her-first appearance,) was muck 
distressed, and Mr. KEmMsLe darted sevpral looka, which 
could not be mistaken, at the cazse of her discomfiture. 
This was only met by insulting laughter by the audacious 


, Female ruffian. 


ss 
r 


Mr. KEMBLE paused,—The galleries and pit exclaimed, 
“Go on, Go on ;” Our hero said, with great gravity, *‘ He 
was ready to proceed, when that lady (pointing to the 
box,) had finished her corfversation, which Ae perceived 
the tragedy only interrupted.” 

“The audience instantly felt the appeal; and the lady, 
who, under the guard of dome rank and connexion, had 
indulged in condniect which would have disgr aved the 
lowest prostitute, was assdiled with cries of “ Out, out!” 


* which she was compelled to obey. 


The woman that could be guilty of conduct such ag 


. this, of course could think of nothing but revenge, In- 


stead of hiding her head from the disgrace which as- 
sailed her, she summoned the gentlemen of the militia 
of the North Riding. (Gentlemen we must say, we pre- 


é: same; we will not cali these fady-~dirds, officers.) ‘Fhey 
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went in ¢ bedy (courageous fellows!) to demand of Mr. + 
Wilkinson an apology from KEmBLE. 

KEMBLE at length met these ‘‘ wondrous warriors; 
they were warm and impetuous, he was cool and deter- 
mined, He was not te be bullied, nor alarmed by their 
threats or their numbers; he agreed, however, if called . 
on, to explain his motives, 

When KEMBLE appeared to do this, the audience, who 
had considered the conduct of this ignorant brutal wo- 
man, reTxed him with acclamations, and a loud cry of 
' No apology.” Silence being at length procured, Mr. 
KEMBELE proceeded to defend, himself in a sensible ad- 
_dress ; but one of the red coats, (a gentleman of the mi- 
litia), who gathered courage from being out of harm's 
reach, cried out, from the boxes, ** We want none of your 
conversation or jabbering, it’s very impudent and imperti- . 
nent; talk no more, Sir, but instantly ask pardon.”— 
KemBLe looked at the reptile, with an eye enough to. 
alarm the whole corps, and replied, ‘‘ Pardon! no, Sir, 
never!’’ and instantly quitted the stage, amidst. the 
warmest plaudits of the pit and gallery. “ 

The ‘ militia” tried their forces again on the following 
Saturday, but were baffled by DSxes, pit, and gallery. 

The magnanimous militiamen, with the elegant Miss. 
S****e at the head of the “* heliday svldiers,” now ap-. 
‘pied to Dr. Burgh and General St. Leger; only think of 
their having a Generai among them” These gentlemen 
prevailed on Mr. KEMBLE once more to attempt an expla-. 
nation ; he did so, at the theatre. Atthe conclusion, the. 
boxes reiterated Not Guilty,’ and the house hailed. him 
with three cheers. 


From this period, Mr. KeEMBLE was an universal lavoue 
4 
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rite with thé York audience. hh 1779, Mr. and Mrs. 
Inchbald were engaged in the cespany; Mr. Kems_z 
felt: the influence of the lady’s charms It is not our bu- 
siness to repeat green-room whispers :.that Mr, KEMBLE 
loved the lady is unquestionable; that he was continually 
Gn her society; that, after the death of her husband, (6th 
of June,) she made her first appearance on the 21st of the 
game month, on occasion of Mr. Kemble’s benefit, is also 
true, Yet these things might be without guilt ou either 
side; or, indeed, without any intention on hers, 
. Our hero has been generally thought to be’. too cold a 
temperament to become the hero of an amatory adven- 
ture; but when our readcrs recollect that he was the same 
J.P. Kemeie, who, some years afecwards, burst into 
_ the dressing-room of Miss De Camp, and attempted the 
__ghastity of his brother's affianeced wife, for which the only 
apology offered was. “ inebriety,’” we think they will 
acquit him of the charge of coldness, with whatever other 
accusation he may be stigmatised. 

In 1781, Mr. KEmexx, visited Ireland. At Dublin he 
obtained maay friends, and was a great favourite. Whilst 
in Ireland, his brother, Stephen Kemble, was engaged, by 
mistake, by the Covent-@arden proprietors, who intended 
securing our hero’s services. They had heard that a bro- 
ther of Mrs. Siddons yas “‘a great creature,” but did 
not distinguish in which way. 

In 1784, our hero appeared before the gaze of a London 
audience, in the character of Hamlet. Possessing a good 
figure, a fine face, élegant deportment, and being known 


as the brother of the great Siddons, were things sufficient: 


ot themselves to ensure his success; and successful he 

was, beyond his hopes: Some of the cat-luppers of the 

press, (who afterwards extolled him to the skies,) dis- 
K 4 
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sected his performance, from beginning-ta end, with seye- 
rity; but he had obtained the vor populi, and he wag 
above what hirelings could ‘Aen effect. In 1784, a British 
public were net led by such ignorant critics as those — 
who spit out their dramatic venom in The fimes, ‘The : 
News, or The John Buil, 

Holman was instantly engaged at Covent- Garden, te 
oppose our hero, Each had their partisans,—Kemble re- 
mained in town, Holtman went to America—suficit. 

In 1787, the daughter of Lord North conceived a vig- 
lent attacnicont for our tragedian ; nay, it is said, actually 
commenced a correspondence with him. Her father diss 
covered this circumstance, but “ound remonstrance with 
his daughter was ie<ain, for she was resolved to give her 
hand to Mr. KeMBLE. He therefore witited upon our. hero, 
represented his daughter's prospects in life, assured him, 
that if he married his daughter, ueither he nor her should 
ever receive one shilling from him; but if, on the con- 
trary, he would, within one fortnight, lead. another Jady 
(leaving the choice, of course, tu Mr. KEnusn) to the altar, 
he would present him with 40000, in returnefor his com- 
pliance with his wishes. 

A golden bait was never yet rejected by a Kemble, : as 
least where it could be taken with honour. JoHn PHILIP 
required little time to make up his ming; put’ the soft 
question to the widow of the late Brereton, who 


““ Look’d up to blush, and Jook’d down to sigh,” 


and consented, 

Considering the shortness of the notice, Mr. KEMBLE. 
did-well to attack a ‘widow; but, if the following tale be. 
true, it should seem his love was not of the most ardent 
description, 
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-Mr. Kempiz had to perform on his bridal night, and 
his bride was with a party at the house of J. Bannister, 
Jun., where the wedding-feast had been celebrated. At 
half past ten, the lady anxiously awaited the presence of 
her lord to grace the festive board. But, as Knight saya 
in his Rickard and Betty, eleven o’clock, and no K2MBLe ; 
twelve o’clock, and no KEMBLE; when the host went to 
the theatre to seek him; there he learnt that Kempie had 
performed in the play, ‘and gone home. Everywhere were 
messengers instantly dispatched—in vain, At—ast, Jack 
Banuister bethought of inquiriug at KemBLe’s lodging; 
where, wondrous to relate, he fonnd the phlegmatic _ 
JoHN, a-bed, and. asisep, having, as he said, from the pres- 
sure of business, quite forgotten his ‘ire, and indeed that 
he had been married at all. He attired himself, and ac-. 
companied the comedian to his house, but how he paci- 
fied his bride, was only known to herself and bim, 

But now comes the gist of the story, and for this wa 
vouch. Mr. KemBye had performed his engagement, and 
now waifedtHon Lord Narth for a performance of his; 
but $x wily minister received him with irony. Asked. 
wiiat interest he could have in Mr. Kempye’s. domestic 
arrangements? on what prounds he expected the 4000/, ? 
and told him; though he admired his acting, he did wot. 
Wish him tb perfown a scene at his house. 

Mr. KEMBLE never forgot or forgave this treatment ; 
and, as the tale wa% buzzed in the green-room, and be- 
came subject matter at the dinner tables of almost all 

~ cireles, our hero, it must be admitted, had sufficient cause 

for resentment. ° 

In 1802, Mr. KEMBLE went on a continental tour, ac- 

tuated, probably, by the same motive which induced Gar- 
} K 5 
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rick, at one period, to take a similar step, #. '¢. & sense of 
hig declining popularity. 

in the following year Mr. KEMBLE returned to London, - 
and purchased a sixth share in the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, for which he paid and secured the sum of 24,0002, . 
to Mr. Harris. He engaged himself of course to the the- 
atre in which he had so great an interest, and became act~- 
ing manager, in the stead of Lewis. He made his first 
appearance at his own theatre on the 24th of September, 
1803, ints favourite part, Hamlet, which, like the 
Richard of Kean, was generally selected by our here for 
his dedué at any new theatre. 

Mr. KeMsLE now occasionally sacrificed his ambition 
to his interest, and, on the 3d of October, 1803, he con- 
descended to perform Richmond to Cooke's Richard.* 
He also played Old Norval, in Douglas, to his sister's | 
Lady Randolph, Cooke’s Glenaivon, and H. Siddons’s 
Douglas, : 

On the 20th of September, 1808, Cevent-Garden thea- 
tre was demolished by fire, and Mr. Kemble sustained a 
considerable loss, beside the share he had i he cohen 
These circumstances are so well known, as scarcely to 
deserve mention, but the anecdo®e we are about relating, 

is not of such extensive notoriety, . 


a * 
. . . + = 
«¢ Men’s evil deeds we carve in brags, 


Their good ones write in wgter.” 


Mr. KEMBLE had, some years previously, been called — 
i 
* Our readers will understand, that these gentlemen 


agreed to perform subordinate characters to each other. 
Cooke played Pizarre te Kemble’s Holla. _ 
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«upon by the late Duke of Northumberland, to instruct 
Karl Percy (the present Duke,} in elocution. KEMBLE 
acquitted himself to his Grace’s satisfaction, but received 
. ho rsturn for his services, but *‘ mouth-honour, breath.”’ 
A few days after the fire, our hero received a letter from 
bie Grace, with an offer of the luan of 10,0002. which 
ofer Mi, KeEmMsBe gratefully accepted, and secured ita re~ 
payment by a bond; which bond his Grace made Mr. 
Kemble a present of, on the succeeding 30th of December, 
the day ou which the first stone of the present-“eatre 
waslaid. - a 
On the 18th of September, 1809, the new theatre was 
opened, with Afacbeth aud The Quaker. The prices of 
the boxes having been raised to 7s. and fnose of the pit to 
4s, and some private boxes, &c. &c, having been erected, 
which were not in the old theatre. | 
¥ From the moment the curtain rose, all was discord and 
confusion. The cries of the auditors were-—‘‘ No seven- 
shilling pieces,’* “ bbery,’’ &c. &c. ‘This coutinued 
night after yignt; apd, daring this period, our hero deli- 
vered pyre apolégies, than perhaps any six performers . 
ever did in their joint lives. As acting-manager, as well 
ag part proprietor, Mr. KemMe7E was the peculiar object of 
aversion during the O. P. war, and pictures, representing 
him on a gibbet, with the addition of the words—‘‘ My 
Read aitches,*" &c. &c. were constantly displayed. 











* We have not before noticed this little instance of our 
' Réro’s pedantry, because we deemed such matter purely 
ephemeral. Barry invariably pronounced the word “‘achke’’ 
in this manner, in the part of Jaffer, because, as in Pros- 
pero, the measure of the verse demands it; yet Foote, and 
w(t: satirists of that day, did net deem it worthy of a 
quapbie. Mr. Kemble also pronounced deard, as if writ- 
ven Bird, 
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On the L5th of December these riots ceased, and Keme. 
BLE, after having been hissed, pelted, reviled and libelled, 
hie persen continually endangered, and his house attacked 
by an infuriated mob, was at ouce restored to public - 
fayour, 

From that period, Mr. KEMBLE remained the greatest. 
tragic favourite of the public; but he resigned his situa- 
tion as stage-manager to Mr: Faweett. 

From the year 1812, we believe, our hero only engaged 
at in~<vals with the Covent-Garden manager; and whilst 
_ Kean was astounding the metropolitans in 1814, Mr. KEM~ 
BLE was ‘reaping a goldey harvest” in the country.” 

On his subsequent appearances, he was always hailed 
with enthusiasm (if we except the conduct of some black- . 
guards on his assumption of Sir Giles Qverreach). On’ 
cone occasion a wreath of laurel was throwu on the stage, 
whilst Mr, Kempie was playing Corielanus; he of cours . 
took no notice of this novel proof of approbation. 

In 1817, Mr. KEMBLE went thyaugh his principal cha- 
racters, previous to his retirement; andjag the 23d of 
June, in that year, bade farewell to the stage, 1 
racter of Coriolanus. _ He played this part with his 
energy; and, at the close ®f the tragedy, placards were 
exhibited, with the words “ No farewell!” inscribed on 
them. John Bull, huwevery was u@ to be deprived of. his 
parting word, and the audience becoming clamorous, 
our hero came forward, gnd thus Addressed the house :— 

“© Ladies and Gentlemen, es 

‘¢ 1 appear before you for the last time, to termt- 
nate, most refuctantly, my long professional career. . I did 
not think I should have had coniposure enough for this: 
occasion, aud had it, accordingly, in contemplation,ip~ 
take my leave of you in sileice ; but determined, in co.” 
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epliance with custom, to address a few words to you on my 
departure.—No exertions, on my part, have ever been 
spared to improve our dramatic representations with re- 
spect to their splendour and accuracy; but particularly 
those of our divine Shakespeare, For these exertions, I 
have been amply rewarded by your applause, which hag 
@ttended me from my first appearance as a candidate for 
public favour. : 
- “* Your kindness wilk never be effaced from my Inemory. 
““ Ladies and Gentlemen,—i respectfully bid yor un- 
willing farewell.’’ ‘ : 
| Many persons of distinction were in the house, and the 
celebrated Talma was in the orchestra; to whom a paper 
was handed, which he was desired to place upon the 
étage. Hedidse. The house then called for the mana- 
: ger; Fawcett appeared, took up the paper, and pledged 
himself to deliver it to Kempe, : 
‘Phe paper contained an expression of the public senti- 
ments in favour of su tragedian.—A white satin scarf, 
" beautifully ecrrolered, and & laurel ieaf, accompauied it, 
A diver waa given on the occasion of his farewell; at 
which an Ode, by Campbell, was recited by Young; and 
the last verse (set to music? by T. Cooke,) was sung by 
several veices. ‘The poetry, reciting, and singing, were 
all on a par of medffcrity. « oe 
*- KEMBLE.made a speech of very moderate pretensions, 
‘and the only extraordfuary thing that occurred during the 
flay, was Talma’s kissing Kempe in the fervour of his 
zeal. ; 
‘Thus ended Mr. KemBie's theatrical INe, after being 
#3 years the first tragedian of his day; for Cooke's habits 
werevented his proving a formidable rival, for ‘any length: of 
‘ime; and, opposed to Holman, Pope, Elliston » and Young, 


h 
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| Mr. Kemare must of course “ bear the palm alone.” ~ 

Young Betty, indeed, eclipsed our hero, about 1804, but 
that was a mania, and the disgrace rested with the public, 
not with the tragedian. ; 

Mr. Kemble was five feet ten inches in height; of a 
dark complexion, with a Roman countenance, and ex=™ 
pressive features. The best engraving of him is a full- 
length, in the character of Curiolanus, ‘The best painting, 

@ portrait of him in private life, by Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence, 
in the pws session of Mr. Harris.* 

Like his celebrated sister, Mr. Kemble’s performance 
of comedy was ‘very defectiwe. Poor Bannister used to 
Bay, ““ he was aagrerry as a funeral, and as lively as an 
elephant ;"" and this was nearly the fact, | 

His style of acting was remarkably cold. AH he did, 
appeared the result of study; and heuce his performances. 
seldom, if ever, transported you into an idea that you 
were witnessing a real scene. 

_ His yoice was shrill and monofonotes&gugh he. ma- 
naged it with considerable judement, Ty his & 
and delivery of the text he was scrupiffously exact. 

In Brutus, Coriolanus, Atagbeth, and Lear, he has left 
no equal. In Richard, Pierre, Leon, Shylock, Sir. Giles, 
and Aelia, he has been exceeded by wany. 

Untike Mr. Kean, Kemble *shone most where he had. 
much to say and little to do; in seliloquies, he was far 
above that gentleman; in silent eloquence, he was infi- 
nitely below him, ie 

Mr. Kemble was a hard actor, and was originally bel- 


a 









* In speaking thus of works of art, we say “‘best,” fp 
regard to the dikeness merely, that being the immediat 
point in question. 74 
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_stered up by the genius of his sister, Natural good sense, 
” severe study, aud a good education, eventually served in- 
stead of genius. Correct conduct procured him a host of 
friends, and thus arose bis pepularity. 
It 1s not generally known that Mr. Kemble ever gang in 
town, which he certainly did in Richard Caur de Lion, in 
*which he sustained the character of the unfortunate mo- 
narch, and sang all the music assigned to that part. 
He had performed in his father’s company, when a 
child, ecce signumi. 


. Worcester, 12th of February, 1767. — 


MR. KEMBLE’S COMPANY OF COMEDIANS. 
At the Theatre at the King Head, this evening, will be 
performed 
A CONCERT OF MUSiC. 

(To begin exactly at Six o’Clock.}—-Tickets to be had at 
the usual places. 

Between the Parts of the Concert will be presented, gra- 
tis, a celebrated historical play, (never performed Aere) 

called CHARLES THE FIRST. 


The Characters t essed in ancient habits, according 
cu the fashion of those times. 
the Part of King Charles, Mr. Jones; 


Duke of Richmond, Mr. Siddons; 
Marquis of Lindsay, Mr. Salisbury; 

Bishop Juxon,, Mr. Fowler#@ Gen. Fairfax, Mr. Kembte; 
Col ireton, M r. Crump; Col. Tomlinson, Mr. Hughes 5 
Th rt of Qliver Cromwell, Mr. Vaughan ; 

Servant, “Mr. Butler; 
James, Duke of York, (afterwards King of England,) 
| Master J. Kemble; 
Duke of Gloucester, (King Charles's younger son,} 
Miss Fanny Kemble ; 
"Serjeant Bradshaw, (Judge of the pretended High Court 
of Justice,) Mr. Burtens 
The Young Princess Elizabeth, Miss Kemble; 
Lady Fairfax, Mrs. Kemble; 
The Part of the Queen, Mrs. Vawghan. 
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“Singing between the Acts, by Mrs, Fowler and 
Miss Kembte, | 


To which will be added, a Comedy called 
THE MINOR, | 
And on Saturday next, the 14th instant, will be dgata 
presented the above Tragedy, with a Farce that wili be 
expressed in the bills of the day. “ s 


“7h 





*,” The days of Performance are Mondays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays. . : 

After his farewell, Mr. Kemble retired to Lausanne, in | 
Switzeriand, where he expired on the 26th of February, | 
1823, aged 66 years, leaving his widow 10001. a-year.— 
A great portion of his propert* was bequeathed to his bro« 
ther Charles Kemale. 

The name of Joun Partip Kemere will be long remem- 
bered; for though he was not (at least in our opinion.) a 
great genius, he was a man of extraordinary talent. He 
could not perhaps do any thing at once great or ériginal, 
but what had once been done, he generally improved upon, | 
. No man better understood effect, and from™ig_ attention ; 
to even the minutie of his art, all his parsonatiosg were 
like finished pictures; you might gaze at any point, "Md . . 
discover no deficiency,—it wag perfectly correct, and it 


* only wanted that magic colouring that we all feel and can- 
not describe, 
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BISTRIONIC ANECDOTHS, REMARES, 
&e. &e, 


* 
MACELIN, 
— 

‘This gentleman having been refuted in a matter of fact 
relative to black-letter research, by a‘ dignitary of the 
church, and the company exclaiming, ‘‘ Well, Sir, what 

0 you say to that, now?’ ‘“* Say,’ said he, in hia usual 
ecoarse manner; ** Why, I say, that black-letter men will 
lie like other people.”’ 


: a 
. MR, HERBERT. 


-—“vuring a pantomime, at Sheffield, in which he per- 
formed the Clown, Harleguis, disguised as a watchman, 
at the door of a night-cellar, which opened by a trap, 
stood ready 1c strike,him on the head when he appeared , 
for which purpose a woodef head was customarily pro- 
vided. Unluckily, at the moment, the block was missing, 

" ~when Herbert in the Sustle, and zealous for the cause, 
and thon@tless of the danger, used his own, which was 
gestantly accosted with so severe a blow, that he fell back 
through the stage. A momentary consternation prevailed, 
in the idea that he was inevitably killed; but their fears 
Were soon dispelled, by hearing him bawl out, *¢ I’m a 

d man! he’s killed me; he’s killed me!’ and, run- 
“lng on the. stage, went through his character as plea- 
sditly as ever, 


(iat) 


‘WOTICES TO "AND COMMUNICATIONS FRQM, 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


age 


A Correspondent has fayoured us with the following 
extract from a periodical publication. It is our helief that 
Harry Carey was the composer of God save the King ; but 

‘should te happy to. hear from any of our numerous 
Eocrespoudents on.the subject, as there exists a contra- 
: riety G. opinions tpon it. 

Tt ig at length ascertained by Mr. Clarke, of the 
“King’s Chapel Royal, that God save the King was com- 
posed by Dr. John Bull, Orfanist to King James 1.3; and 
that. Ben Jonsam, the Poet Laureat of that day, 1607, 
wrote the words. ‘The anthem was performed betore that 
inonatch on dfs escape from the Gunpowder Plot.” 


_ "Pbe favours from Messrs. R. and N, will be incorpog 
fated agrpngst our Histrionic .Anecdotes in future nuni- 

_ We are obliged to our Saturda t Correspondent} 
we were assuredly in error in the particurabe alludes ty, 

We feel flattered by his good opinion. .« ms 

- €6 Praise from Sic Hubert Stanley, is praise ina’ 







Z. and L. iwadmissible.—Common-place anecdotes are 
worse than useless to us; and we are tired out with pans 
upen feet, legs, &e. - an 





TABLE TALK.” | - 


‘ * 
Browne ai the dinner-table sate, 
With custard-pudding on his plate; a 
6 Custard,” he cried, ‘* come, that’s 4 good one; 
Ie’e yery Soft for curst hard pudding.” ~*~ 
"{RIPTOLEMUS, 





TO MRS. SIDDONS. 


HY JOANNA BAILLIE. | 


a 


Grrtso of Heaven! who hast, in days gone by, 
Moved every heart, uelighted every eye, 

While age and youth, of ingh o~d low degree, 

In sympathy were joined, beholding thee, 

As in the drama’s ever changing scene 

Thou held’st thy splendid state, our tragic queen | 
No barriers there thy fair domain confined, 

Thy sovereign sway was o’er the human mind; 
And, in-the triumph of that witching hour, 

Thy lofty bearing well became thy power. 


The’ impassioned changes. of thy beauteous face, 
Thy stately form ard high imperial grace ; 
Thine arms impetuous test, thy robe’s wide flow, 
” And the dark-tenipest’gathered on thy brow, 
What titne thy flashing eye apd lip of scorn 
Down to the dust thy mimic foes have borne; 
Remorseful musings, sunk to deep dejection, 
TL. Pind ned cearning looks of stron’ affection ; 
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The actioned turmoil of a bosom rending, 

When pity, love, and honour are contending ; —- 
Who have beheld all this, right well I ween! 

A lovely, grand, and wondrous sight have seen. 


Thy varied accents, rapid, fitful, slow, » 

Loud rage,.anu fear’s snatched whisper, quick and low ; 

The burst of stifled love, the wail of grief, 

And tones ofhich command,—full, solemn, brief ; 

The change of voice and emphasis that threw 
—Light on obscurity, and brought to alew 

Distinctions vice, when 2Tave or comic mood, 

Or mingled humours, terse and new, elude 

Common perception, as earth’s smallest things 

To size and form the vesting hoar-frost brings ; 

Which seemed as if some secret voice, to clear 

The ravelled meaning, whispered in thine ear, 

And thou had’st even with him confmunion kept, 

Who hath so long in Stratford’s chancel slept, ° 

Whose lines, where Nature’s brightest traces shine, 

Alone were worthy deemed of powers hke thine ; — 

They, who have heard all this, have proved dull weil 


Of soul-exciting sound the mightiest spell. 
‘ , * 
* 
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“yg the child to the front of the stage, made her repeat 
the fable of the Boys and ihe Frogs, which entirely turned 
the tide of popular opinion in her favour. _ 

>.“ What mist the feelings of the same mother have 
heen, when this child, afterwards Mrs. Sippons, became 
the admiration of the whole kingdom, the first seeing of 
whom was an event, in every person’s life, never to pe 
forgotten ?”’ | 

After. the period alluded to by Holcroft, Mrs. Srppons 

performed with her father's company regularly, but her 
devotions were more at the shrine of Cecitia than Melpa- 
mene; and she was accounted an excellent singer, though, 
we are informed, she had no knowledge of music. 

: : In her father’s company was Mr. Stddons, afterwards 

husband to the subject of our memoir; and his attentions 

: to her, and her estimation of him, became soon obvieus 
so the vigilant eyes of Mr, and Mrs. Kemble, the former 
of whom 


“¢ With a father’s frown atdast 
Sternly disapproved.” 


Her domestic circle now became irksome to her, and to 

‘escape from the turmoil of family squabbles, and the dis- 
agreeable necessity of cloaking her sentiments, and guard- 
jug her expressionusour heroine left her father’s house, . 

-“and engaged herself as lady’s-maid to Mrs. Greathead, at 
‘Guy's Cliff, in the coffuty of (and near the town of) War- | 
“wick; this step was concurred in by her parent,-who < 
Seemed a change of scene, migit produce aw change .of -- 
_ sentiment in the bosom of his child, from whom he always’. 
“-edicted great things. ee 
“In the capacity of Jady’s-maitd, did this wonderful wo- - 
Han expatriate herself from that professién of which she’ | 


i 
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has since been the most brilliant member. But twely:” 
months probation made her heartily sick of her new em- 
' ployment; she sighed for the warm plaudits of an encon- - 
riging auditory, and perhaps still more for the one voice of a 
commendation, that was dearer than the praises of all the — 
world beside. ~~ 
One happy morning, therefore, she bade a hasty adiew 
to her mistress, and, with a heart and purse equally light, 
Hew to the arms of her lover, who, in a few moments, 
made her his, by a vow that nothing but death could sun- 
der, and our heroine resigned ber glorious maiden appel- 
jation of Kemble, for the still more plorious name of 
Siddons; a name that runs no risk of being forgotten 
whilst the British stage is remembered. 


“* Wil) the fame that you’re so rich in, 
Light a fire in the kitchen, 
Or the little god of love turn the spit?’” 


are questions very necessary, ’tis true, but seldom asked 
by young couples. Siddons-married his lovely bride for 
herself alone; “ she was every thing to*him, and he to 
her was every thing;’’ and. it was not till after the cere- 
mony, that he began to reflest that he had nothing, and 
‘she had nothing, and that they sat down, as Alaize say, | 
fo put that and that together, and @ see what it would 
make.’ . . _ 
: ** Necessitas non habet lggem,”"—-so the young couple 
joined a strolling company of ne great respectability; fropL- 
whence thé} received a recommendation to the Liverpool 
“apanagers, where she speedily became a favourite. - 
MThe fame of tht provincial actress came to the ears c 
Garrick, and obtained her an immediate engagements 
though, it shoufd seem, he was actuated more by a desire 
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‘to prevent her giving her services: to the rival house, than 
any wish to call her powers into action himself. 

Garrick is said to have been the cause of shelving Mrs. 
“Siprons, either from a mean opinion of her talent, or a 
Year of her powers; most probably the latter. Strange as 

~it may at first seem, that he could entertain a jealousy of 
a female performer, it is nevertheless perfectly cousistent 
“with the tenor of his general conduct. Garrick, great as 
au actor, but contemptible as a man, was a cormorant 
_ after applause, a glutton where fiattery was the dish, nor 
could he bear any one to share it with him. When Arne 
offered the services of his ageomplished pupil, why did he 
refuse her aid? did he sing himself? no ;—then she could 
bgt be his rival? no; ‘but the petty tyfant kuew her vocal 
éxertions would create applause, and the sound was a. 
. thuoderbolt to him, unless he was the object of it. 

Lhe dust of the grave lies upon the British Roscius, 
and his own is intermingled with it. itis net our wish to. 
drag forth unnecessarily the black page of any man’s his~ 
tery, but our present memdir has forced these remem- 
branceg upon us. Garrick hax atoned his errors by deaths 


“* After life’s fitful fCrer, he sleeps well ;’’ 


and he is remembered as the star that will shed for ever a 

" lustre on our stage, and as that only; whilst it is forgotten 
that in his graye lies the mandhat impeded the progress of 
‘Henderson, crushed the views of our Siddons, and blighted _ 
for ever the hopes of the promising young Frédsham:- 7 = 
At the time Mrs. Sinpons made her fifst appearanee-at — 
“Drury-lane, (é. e. i the year 1775,) Mrs, Yates was, we ~ 
gelieve, in possession of all the leading parts, and our — 
nerolwe played nothing (save Portia) of more importance 

L 3 
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than the Queen, to Garrick's Richard, and dirs. Strick. 
land, to his Ranger.  , 

It is said that Mrs. Sippowns aupported a character i in 3 
farce, written by a gentleman of the press, which.wa: 
damned at short notice; which so exasperated the autnor 
that he, attributing the failure to our heroine's demerits, _, 
rather than his dramatic imbecility, seizedevery opportu- © 
nity of lowering her estimation with the public, by attacks 
(falsely called criticisms) in the public prints. Certain It 
is, that, at the end of the season 1775, our heroine was 
informed her services were no longer required at Drury- 
lane theatre, and she quitted t that stage to immare herself 
once more in a provincial town. ; 

The current histery of our heroine is, that she repaired 
immediately after this to Bath ; but this is erroneous, for, 
in the summer of 1776, we find she was leading actress 
at the Birmingham theatre, which was then -under the” 
management of Yates, the husband of the great tragic ac- 
tress of that name. 

At Birniingham, Hendersor, the unequalled represen- 
tative of Falstaff’, saw her, and wrote a [etter to Palmer, 
the Bath manager, (a copy of which we have unfortu- 
nately lost,) in her favour; bat though his praise of her 
was unqualified, it did not obtain its object; another lady 
bad possession of her live at Hath, -arf@l possession, which 
ia nine points in law, is nizefy in theatricals. In the sea- { 
son 1776, Henderson was the hero of the Bath stage, and 
wished therefore for the support of such an actress as Mrg. 
‘Sippons. ™ 
«Atelength (we belicye, in 1777,)} Mrs. Sippens appear ed 
"pefore “the most clegant audience ‘in Great Britainy”’ 








msn oer ee — — eee oeeec-. 


“* John Kemble thus designated the Bath audience. 
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and was received with merited applause. Beneath the 
“fostering encouragement of her new friends, she gained 
that confidence in her own powers, that the treatment 
she had experienced in London tended to weaken. 
A: Bath, she daily gained friends and patrons, Amongst _ 
the first may be named the late Mr. Pratt, then a bookseller 
. there,a theatgjgal amateur, and a man of genius and learn- 
ing. Under Me judicious instructions, Mrs, Srppons di- 
vested herself of a certain coldness of style and stiffness of 
manner, that were before considerable drawbacks on her 
exertions. Amongst her patrons may be named the then 
Duchess of Devonshire, whose intercession procured her 
an offer from Drury-laue.which, however, our heroine 
did not then deem it prudent to accept. 
~ The idol of the Bath peuple, her {Sciety courted off the 
stage, and her presence greeted whilst on it, our heraine 
could readily have sat down in contentment beneath the 
iaurels she had there acquired, had not the wishes of her 
friends, ard a little latent ambition to shine where she 
ence was considered to have failed, urged her once more. 
to try the metropolis. ° | 
In.the season of 1782,* she bade farewell to her friends 
and patrons at Bath, in a poetical address, written by her-_ 
self, a part of which we transcribe. . 


4 t ¥ * a al 
** Why do you Ait (yop'H say,) such certain gain, 
To trust caprice and tts vexatious train ? 
a 


* It is worthy of remark, that Mrs. Siddons appeared 
‘in 1782; her sister (who afterwards married Mr. 'Twiss,) 
appeared the same year. Stephen Kemble &hd his‘sister, 
(afterwards Mrs. Whitiock,) in the year following; and 





., in 1784, John Kemble came out in Hamlet; whilst Charles . _ 


Kemble did not appear until 10 years after, and then only 
~ jn a subordinate character. _ 


° 
L4 
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What ‘can compensate for the risks you run? 
And what your reasous? Surely, you have none. 
‘To argue here would be your time’s abuae, ; 
. My word | keep—-my reasons I produce, . ; 

[Here Mrs. Siddons brought forward her three Children}. 
There are the moles that heave me from your sid’, 
Where { was rooted—where I could have died. 
Stand forth, ye elves, and plead your mother’s causes 
Ye little magnets—whose influence dragvs —~ 
Me from a point, where cv’ry genial breeze 
Wafted my bark to happiness and ease ; 
Sends me advent’rous on a larger main, 
In hopes that you may profit by my gain.” 

' + 


Of this composition we shall say nothing; a failure in 
the writing of poetry does net detract from the capabi- 
lity of delivering it; and the subject on which she wrote, 
does not admit of much poetic beauty. We must speak, 
in those things, to the comprehension of the million. 

Oa the 20th of October, 1782, Mrs, Sinpons appeared — 
at Drury-lane theatre, in the character of Isabella, in thé 
tragedy of that name. Sheridan (then manager,) was 
astonished by her powers, and gave his sanction to the 
general eulogy provounced upon her. | 

The theatre overflowed nightly, aod the manager in- 
ereased her salary, and gave her an erira benefit. On 
that night she appeared in Belvidera, to a house crammed 
to the ceiling. Amongst her auditorg were Mr. Pigot, 
(afterwards Sir Arthur, and l@tely deceased,) and Mr, - 
Fielding, then gentlemen of high repute at the bar; who 
were so much gratified by Rer performance, that they . 
raised a subgcription amongst their brethren, and pres 
sented our hervine with one hundred guineas, accompa~ 
nied by an elegant letter ex pressive of their estimation of 
her talents. When we consider that ‘ gentlemen of that 
profession are rether difficult to soften,’ this is perhaps ~ 
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‘the most unequivocal compliment an actress ever received. 
-—in June, 1783, Mrs. Sippows visited Dublin, where she 
won . 


«Gulden opinions of all sorts of people.” 


In the ensuing winter, his majesty, King George the 
Third, and his consort, commanded a tragedy, in which 
our heroine performed; and the Sovereign added his veice 
to the acclamations of his subjects. 

In the summer of 1784, she visited Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, at each of which places she received flattering en- 
comiums and splendid presents; amongst others, a large 
silver urn, with this inscription, “ad yeward to Merit.!'— 
The donor was yever known. 

Whilst Mrs. Sippons was in Ireland, an unpleasant ru- 
mour gained ground in London, which arose from a men- 

' dicant claiming Mrs. Sippons for her sister; and stating 
that that favoured child of the public had refused her the 
least relief, though she was afflicted with a rheumatic af- 
fection that prevented her making any exertion for her 
own support, 

The being who made this charge was well known, till 
within these few years, in the neighbourhood of Soho. 
she was always neatly though plainly attired, walked. 
with the support of crutches, and certainly bore a striking 
resemblance io our peroine, 

Some of the diurnal prints espoused her cause, and, on 

.. Mrs. Srppons's first appearance in the seagopn 1784, she 
was assailed with every demonstration of disapprobation. 
The relationship was denied in the public papers, but the 

~most obvious step for refutation—prosecuting the mmpos- 

.tor, Mrs. Sippons refused to take, declaring, ‘‘ that her 
religion torbade her subjecting any fellow-creature to pu- 

m L5 
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nishment."” Mrs. Smmpons professes the Roman Catholic 


faith, but this is assuredly not one of its tenets. It was 


said, at that period, that John Kemble expressly and. res 


peatedly urged her to prosecute this woman, withtat 


effect. This appears to us rather strange, because, if this 
woman, be she who she- might, claimed to be sister to 
Mrs, Sippoens, (by blood,) she must have been also sister 


a 


to Kemble ; and, as he became equally interested, Ae might 


have prosecuted, thoagh Mrs. Sippons would not. 


After much confusion, and a great deal of unpleasant | 


recrimination, the public were lulled into silence; though 
a great portion believed, and sti believe the tale told by 
the unfortunate woman, and amongst that portion we 
enro] ourselves. 
Mrs. Sippons, during a long theatrical life, was always 


peculiar for parsimony. We cannot remember hearing. 
. that she was.ever guilty of a generous action; and, ag our — 


statutes do not compel relations te aid each other, we 
think it highly probable that Mrs. Siopowns might have left 
her valetudinary sister to shift for herself, however little 
she might have been able to do so. | 

In 1785, Mrs. Sippons had first the honour (for we 
suppuse we must call it so,) of reading a play before their 
Majesties; and, after this period, she,jand her brother 


(John) frequently visited. Buckfigham House and Wind- — 


sor Castle, for the purpose of recitify scenes before the 
late Queen Charlotte. “We should have thought the bene- 


volent Georg= HII, and his amiable and elegant consort’ 


might have served the stape more, by Witnessing perform- 
ances at the theatre; but royalty shuus exertion. 


An instance of the spirit of our heroine we are happy” 


to record. The tate Queen, who brought over with her 
the fulsome system of etiquette practised in the court 


al 
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from whence she came, where beggary is glad to substi- 
-tute the ceremony of rank for its splendouy, took her seat 
to hear the prominent scenes from Jéacbeth, read by Mrs, 
Sipponws and John Kemble. Mrs. Sippons read with her 
-acetatonied: talent, bué her brother perceived that she 
every moment grew paler. (Ske was, at that period, in 
, thal condition which should most awaken the sympathy of 
one woman for another.) He paused and approached her; 
she was on the puint of faintiug with exertion; this Ae 
had not perceived before, being busied in the various parts 
he had to recite, but the actress’s distress must have been 
“Gbyious to the Queen and her amiable ladies in waiting; 
who, however, took no notice until the moment we are 
speaking of, when the play was just coucluded, and ihen 
her gracious Majesty quitted the ‘apartment, that the 
“actress might sit down ;"’ she not enduring the idea of 
ber being seated in her presence uuder any circumstances. 
“This was the conduct of the Queen that the British ladies 
(and mothers especially) were to look up to as a pattern, 
and this was her conduct to that wonderful woman who, 
in comparison to herself, was Olympus to a mole-hill, 
After this period, her benevolent Majesty frequently 
sent for Mrs. Sippens and John Kemble, but they were 
—davariadly unwell, ‘ull, at length, majesty itaelf learnt to 
take a hint. m 
- . From 1792, Mrs. Sipfons rematmed at Drurv-lane, 
ander various engagements ; for sume seasous at a fixed 
salary, and during others, Tor a certain sum for every 
~night she appeared; those nights beiug settled consonant 
‘with her convenience. The latter arrangement was made 
_in consequence of her extreme iil health, about 1787, and 
the succeeding year. 
{In 1803, Mr. Kemble purchased a siare In Covente 
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Garden theatre, and, from that time, our beroine’s ser- 
vices were devoted to that house, . 

On the 29th of June, 1812, Mrs. Sinpons took. leave of. 
the profession In Lady Macbeth.* Immediately after her. 
quitting the stage, at the end of the dreaming scene? the 
whole house rose, and would not suffer the play te pro- 
_ceed any farther. Thestage-manager addressed the aa~ 
dience, to know if they would have the play concluded, 
but he was not heard. . 

After some time, the curtain again rose, and Mry, 8imp- ~ 
pons entered, in the dress in which she performed the 
dreaming scene of Lady Macbeth, and delivered an ad’ 
dress, At the conclusion, John Kemble entered, took her 
hand, and led her off, amidst a torrent of applause, that 
might, without exaggeration , be termed a tornado of ap- 
probation. | 

Mr. Kemble then came forward again, and addressed. 
the house, to know if they would hear the remainder of 
the play? But he was answered by acry of “* We can hear 
no more,”” A majority of seven in ten of the auditors im- 
mediately withdrew, 

Since 1812, Mrs, Srtppons has given “public readings 
with great eclat and great profit, and Aas suffered herself. 
to be prevailed upon (by the insinuating persuasions of - 
Henry Hase, it is said,) to appear again upon the stage, 
on particular occasions. On he 22d of June, 1813, she~ 
performed Lady Randoiph, for the benefit of the Driary- 
Lane Theatrical Fund; aud’ since then » She has appeared 
once or twige for her brother’ s benefit. 4 ee 

We had almost forgotten to mention, that a committee 





* Mrs. Pritchard, her great predecessor, also chose chic” 
part. for her fargwell i in $768, . . 
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“was formed to tequest her return to the stage, which she 
‘refused ta do. A coutemptible bungling piece of humbug. - 
She has given to the world an abridgment of. Mijton’s 
, Paradise Lost, fov the use of the juvenile branches of fa- 
“tnllies, What an anti-climax to her former great doings! 
_ Mra, Sippons is above the medium height of womat s ° 
“her features are Romaic, and powerfully expressive. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s painting of hereas the Tragic Muse, 
"gives the best idea that can be communicated by the pen- 
cil; but to the expressive power of her countenance, 
either pen nor pencil can ever do justice. 
The last time she appeared, (as Lady Macheth, we think, 
in 1817,) the loss of teeth rendered her articulation very 
. indistinct, aud she occasionally whistled, which, as the 
character is not a musical one, was by uo means effective.* 
Mrs. Sippows has enjoyed a greater portion of living 
fame, than any man or woman on record, in any nation, 
profession, or atation. Garrick, who had the greatest 
fame of any actor whilst living, had to contend against the 
rivalry of Barry and Mossop, one was thought his superior 
in Othello, the other in Zanga.. But who ever dreamt of 
comparing aby contemporary with Mrs. Sippons? No one, 
She reigned supreme sovereign of the stage, whilst on it, 
and. the highest praise, since her retirement, that has been 
accorded to any actress, has been, that “‘ she was next 
to Mrs, Sipnons.”’ X 
‘We shall now proceed te a just though strict esti- 
- mate spf this lady's talents. In Lady Macheth, Queen 





* Quin, in his old age, shewed more wisdom than our 

““elpomene; for, in answer to Ryan’s request to play 

faistaf, he wrote,—* By God, Vil not gréestie Falstay 
wr any body,” 
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| Katharine, Margaret af Anjou, Lady Randolph, and Irae 
bella, we consider her wonderfully great; nay, we cam 

say, these performances were perfect. here was no look, 

no action, no tone, but what wags all the most fastidjous 

critic could desire. Of her Afrs. Beverley and Belvidera, 

we cannot speak in these terns, Mrs. Sropons failed tn 

expressions of tenderness ; passion was her empire; emo=" 
tions she could pourtray, but winning softness was not iu 

her composition. 


** Somehow, there was something eqmewhere wanting, | ; 
As if she vather ordered, than was granding. 


3 + im ¥* 


Sumething imperial, or imperious, threw 
A chain eer ail she did. 


* * a 
Her very smile was haughty, tho’ so sweet.” 


* * + 


She possessed sound judgment and strong conception, — 
Her celebrated delivery of 


- 


“We fail.”” : Macteth. 


was in opposition to the opinion of all the actors of that 
day. . Tt had been usual, whem Macbeth said, ‘* What if 
we fail?” to reply, “##e fail ?”’ as scouting the possibility 
of afailure: But Mrs. Sippoys’s re#ling expressed the, 
calm milduess of a mind pr eed for the worst ; why, 
then, ‘* We fail,” and therean end. 

In King Henry the Eighth, the line 


** Lord Cardinal, to you I speak,” 
had always been spoken as we have pointed it; but Mrs. 


Sippons employed a little stage trick, with admirable 
effect, exclaiming, ‘‘ Lord Cardinal,” on which Carding, 
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Campers approached her, when she, darting her electric 
looks at Wolsey, exclaimed, “‘ to you I speak.” | 
_ We have said, “‘ winning softness’? was not one of Mrs, 
_Sippons’s attributes; but though this be the fact, her 
expressions of filial tenderness (EupArasia), and mater- 
naé forfduess (Isabelle), were exquisitely touching. For an 
xample of the last, see the scene in The Fatal Marriage, 
where the Ceunt is about taking her child from her arms, - 


‘No, we must never part. *Tis the last hold 
Of comfort 1 have left; and when he fails, 
All goes along with him, 

f dive but in my ehiid 2? 


_ Beautifully affecting, teo, was her scene with Privii, tn 

the last act of Venice Preserved, a-scene that the modern 
BHelvideras make of but little importance, It was with 
Jafier that Mrs. Sippons failed; her spirit seemed too 
great to be yoked to such a “ promise breaker ;” there 
was about her too much 


** Of the Roman constancy 
She boa8ted of,” 


Whilst saying thus much of the talents of this truly 
*‘woudrous woman,” candour compels us to add, that her 
sphere of acting wagya confined one. ‘t ‘Tragedy wag not 

aay her forte, but the onl line for which she had any 

hrimude. it was the¢Meditcrranean of her mind, whilst 
er comedy was like a small stream; fall of bubbles, and 
” Persuing its course, without attracting or deserving any 
particular notice. 

Mrs. Srppons has been the mother of "three childrens; - 

“ie of whom, Mr. Henry Siddons, appeared at Covent- 
Gyrden, in 1802, in a comedy calied IntegMity, and after-_ 
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wards performed Otheila, Hotspur, &c. at that theatre <= | 
He did not inherit his mother’s genius; his style was cold* 
and declamatory, and resembled reciting more than acting... 
He was the author of several dramatic pieces. 

| Mrs. Sippons’s character has been represented af not 
peculiarly amiable ; haughty in the theatre, and patsimo- 
nious cut of it, she excited no warm feclings in the breasts 
of her brethren of the sock and buskin: ; and we have, in 
general, heard her name repeated with acrimony, by those 
who have been in the habits of intercourse with her. One 
sin she assuredly has to answer for, i. e. inspiring you 
Betty with the dramatic mania, This yictin to exhibitige 
of precocity, imbibed his theatrical propensities from wit- 
nessing the performance of Mrs. Sippons in Elvira (Pi- « 
zarro}, in 1802, at Belfast. The young Roscius was then 
eleven years old. 

Her present state of health is, we are informed, very Pa 
good, and though now 70 years of age, she is erect, and 
capable of taking pedestrian exercise. She possesses 
some manuscripts and letters connected with the stage that 
are curious aud valuable.—Her property gvill, it is Said, at 
her death, go tv her nephew, Mr. Horace ‘Twiss, (the son 
of her sister Fanny), and to the children of her,br other, 
Charles Kemble, 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARESA, 
&e. &e, 


_— 


THE RETORT COURTLOU Te 


To @ Provincial Manager, who complained that the vubhe 
dramatic taste was fickle, 


Macready says, ‘‘ No actor here, 
Beyond a season, good is reckon’d.”” 
Jt must be so—the reason’s clear, 
With him, no geod oue stays a second! 


" 
* 


COLONEL BRITON, 


Mrs. Glover, playing at “Carlisle, was, as Fiolante, 1a 
attendance at the wiug, for the succeeding second scene 
of the fifth act (Tig #’onder.). Suddenly she burst into 

«2 violent peal of laughter, echoed by the audience, to the 
atter dismay of the gallant Colonel Briton, who had just 
gaily acquainted Dob felix wit the progress of his amour, 
in these words—‘‘ Then, sir, from another door issued 
“orth a lady armed at both ends.” The mafortunate 
‘Fhespian was quite. unconscious that he had varied the 
text from eyes to ends. ws 


ie 


_The first woman who appeared on an English stage, waa 
a Mrs. Coleman, who represented Juxthe, in D’Avenant’s 
Siege of Rhodes, in 1656, 
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NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. " 


=e 


If H. N. is fool enough to write nonsense, he ought at 
least to be honest enough to pay the postage of his letters, 
and not direct them privately to our Publisher, to eusure 
their reception. ; 


Mr. Neaer fs respectfully informed, that it is highly 
probane, though not absolutely certain, that the bio- 
graphy.he mentiops may be inserted, 


X. ¥. Z. has our thanks; we were aware of the facta 
he mentioned, but still esteem his favour. We shall at- 
tack the reptile he alludesgpgin another way. 


-_) 


“ ~ 
KEAN AND THE TIMES | ‘ 


Why The Times are so hard, may now plainly be seen, 
For the times must be 4ard, when they cannot be keen. © 
“ TRIPTOLEMUS, 


il 


 Oceasioned by observing thg lack of au efficient substitute 
for Mrs, SPARKS. ' | 


Ob*Drury! an untoward tate 
‘Thy dyil existence marks ; | 
You lost, long since, yout brilliant Hae, 
And now you've lost your Spares. . 
|  "PRIPTOLEMUS, 
| he 


eo is * 


“ Pigterk. Lu 
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Little though I be. | 

Tom Thums, 


He is as is the eagle in the dove vote, 
And yet much more than dove amougst the eaglete ; 
Nature has warr'd with iim, and he has won 
Her fayoura “rom her by a tedious toil. 
‘Trust mg he is of tore note than at a glance 
‘The eye inight count him.—Pray, observe him , Sir. 
7 Old Play, 


i 


Zax subject of this article w a born at Manchester, in the 
‘year 1792, of poor but respe. ‘able parents; and, after a 
few years of irregular scholarsh ip, resolved to “trust the 
inconstaut main,’ and entered his Majesty's service, be- 
fore the mast, in the royal navy. Perhaps there is no one 
station of existence in which a human being can be placed, 
~% “ere he will learn a leasow of humility and submission, 
go witter as in that of a cabiu-boy, Associated with men 
7 9. M 
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whose habitual hardihood renders them regardless of the - 
feelings of others, and whese greatest characteristic is 
brutality, the friendjess boy is buffeted till he becomes 
stubborn and insensible to any thing but coercion, whilst 
it imprints in his own bosom a leve of tyranny and oppres- 
gion. Qur hero’s situation whilst on board was some- 
what ameliorated by cu admiration of his talent; the 
roughest tar would lie*en with pleasure to the songs of the 
sailor boy, and thus the exertions of his gleétis occasion- 
ally arerted inflictions from his shoulders. 

if Mr. PEARMAN be not the only-actor of the present 
day that has served his couutry in Gme of war, he Js is at 
least the only one, we can cal to mind, who bears about 
the wages of heroism and service—a wound. Our readers 
have doubtless noticed a slight lamcuess, which renders 
this gentleman’s stage walk rather peculiar, The theatri- 
eal critic will forgive this defect mn the actor, when he re- 
flects that he got it when fighting for his country at the 
bombardment of Copenhagen. It wag a ball wound in the 
leg, and he uarrowly. escaped the disagreeable ceremony 
of amputation. “. 

Disabled fer future and pensioned for past services, our 
hero began to look around him for a more certain and less 
perilous mode of obtaining his daily bread. What induced 

_ him+s te-=-—from the canvas of the fleet to that of the 
theatre, is not perhaps very egy to discover ; but it is welk 
known that our tars have al’. a penehant for theatricals, 
which, in long voyages, 1s frequently indulged ; and thus, 
we presuni., our here imbibed his notions of 0. P. and. 
P.S. Service cn the * fickle acean,”’ is not indeed the 
most alluring profession; aud when the risk of existence 
is considered, may fairly be deemed the most precariowt 
ofali; but, as far as emolument is concerned, it ig equalled, 
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% not exceeded in uncertainty, by the line that. our hero 
subsequently adopted. 

At Tvotmg, (Surrey,) Mr. PEARMAN is said to have 
moe his first theatrical essay, in the character of ‘Daa, in 
John Ruil. Whether this personation was successful or 
not, we will not pretend to decide, but it seems to bare 
been sufficiently so, to have inauced him to continue his 
devotions to the drama, 

When Miss Scott opened the theatre in the Strand, 
now called the Adelphi, and then denominated the Bane | 
Rareil, Mir. PEARMAN “ormed one of the company. His 
voice had brokev, and he was not in a state to make his 
vocal exertions valuable; he was therefore sent on in 
a variety of parts, though in nor= of importance ; and 
his figure being peculiarly petite, of course operated agaiuat 
his preferment in many pieces. 

Mr. PEARMAN now joined Macready’s company at New- 
castle on the score of utility, and ran the gauntlet of the 
drama under that dogmatic blusterer. The death of our 
hero’s father called. him ‘from his dramatic pursuits for 
rome time, but he at length returned to them, and was 
engaged by Charles Dibdin, for Sadler’s Wells. His voice 
now again assumed a decided character; it had settled 
into a low tenor, and he was usually employed to enter- 
tain the auditors with 4 song between (reebereenilie 
ditty, the title of which .1e forget, rut two lines of which 
ran thus— : 


“1 call’d 6 Jack’s alive,’ and we fuoted away, 
- And pardon i ask’d of Miss Polly.” 


as*wel] as some other vautical effusions of Dibdin’s muse, 
s, obtdined some celébrity from Mr. Pegaman’s exertions. 
Powder Monkey Peter, Bound’ Prentice to a Waterman, 
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&c. &c, made him a stock favourite with the pit and gal- 
leries ; and, as there was always a neatness in his style, 
he never so far 


ce O’erstepped the modesty of nature,’’ 


as to offend the inhabitants of the politer regions. 

‘he voice of our hero was rapidly improving; he had 
gained some useful kfowledge from various persons at 
the Islington“theatre; and, being indefatigable in his ex- 
ertions, every day evinced greater proofs of the improve- 
ment of his tones. After the recess*at the last named 
theatre, -he obtained an engagement from Mr, Trotter, 
and appeared at Worthing as a singer: With this manager, 
however, he could noteagree; a cirewmstance which greatly 
surprises us, as we deemed he who could endure such a 
creature as Macready, could make himself contented any 
where. However, certain it is, Messrs. Trotter and Pear- 
MAN parted, and that too on no very friendly terms. At 
this period, Mr. PEARMAN was first introduced to Mr, 
Addison, a gentleman whose scltnce and taste is indispu- 
table, and whose compoaitions, of which hé has produced 
maty more than bear his nume,* stamp him as apn accom- 
plished musician, To the tuit®n of Mr. Addisoa, our 
hero is much indebted; aud, under that gentleman’s aua~ 

—bices..4-—-=; his recommendation, Mt. PEARMAN onee_ = 
more joined Macready’s company, but ig the more elevated — 
station of leading vocalist, 

At Newcastle he obtained many friends, and was 

min, 





— i 





= 
* We would be more explicit here, but must not at 
present. Some of our readers will understand us per- ies 
fectly ; perhaps thacomposer of the music of Blue Beard | 
and fhe Peasant Boy, can devise our meaning. 
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~ warmly recommended to the Bath managers, by whom he 
was shortly afterwards engaged. At that city, and at 
Bristol, he performed with increaying reputation and 

; effect. At the Bath concerts, conducted by Mr. Ashe, he 
also appeared, an honour not commonly conferred on 
provincial vocalists. 

To be ushered from Bath to Lendon, is as natural in 
theatricals, as the appearance of chaese after dinner is in 
gastronomy. 

At the close of the English Opera season, In 1816, it 
_ Wil be rememberedythe, managers of the winter theatres, 
” with that spirit of monopoly which has rendered them se 
often obnoxious to censur@, refused permission to any of 

. their performers continuing their segvices to Mr. Arnold ; 
he was induced, therefore, in 1817, to seek a company 
that his despicable rivals could not tyrannize orer; and as 
Mr. Pearman’s fame had already reached his ears, he 
offered terms, which were immediately accepted, and, on 
the 7th of July, ia that year, the Bath favourite made his 
appearance in London, inghe arduous character of Or- 
laado, in The Gabinet, All his songs were encored, and . 
he instantly became # favourite. | 

In addition to Mr. PEaArMaAN, Mr. Arnold’s experiment 
gave the town the first proof of the talents of Miss Love, 

, now of so much hportance at Covent Gardggy . W. 
S. Chatterley, who afterw&rds established her reputation 
at the Haymarkct; “Mrs. J Wieppert, then Miss Steven- 
son; aud Miss Hammersiey, now at Covent-Garden, (who 
appeared under her real, though ¢errid/e aognomen of 
Buggins.) Well would it be for the theatrical community, 
if managers were often induced to make these altempts 5 
« Mr. Morris, we are informed, is about filling up an Inde- 
“pendent compaily. We are happy to hed it; such actora 

_ M 3 
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as Salter, Rees, Woulds, Mallinson, Montague, and. Wa-—~ 
Rams; Mrs. M‘Gibbou, Mra. Saville, Miss Walpole, &e, 
&c. should be seen in the metropolis 

‘" Let us return to our sheep,”’ ag the French have it. - 
Our Parisian recollections are net very brilliant; so we 
prefer plain English to bad French. My. PRARMAN per- 
farmed .tpollo, in Mides, Leander, in The Padiack, and 
Captuin Macheuth, with great eclat; indeed, his perform- 


ance of the latter character was the best acting Macheath 


we ever beheld. Jn the prison-scene, he was peculiarly 
effective ;—-the delinquent overayed py the fate he cannot. 
avert, yet endeavouring to assume the appearance of in+ 
difference and jocularity, was“forcibly depicted: and the 
shake of the hand given te his brother robber on taking * 
leave, was worthy of any performer. We would willingly 
forego a few unmeaning though beautiful cadenzas, for one 
touch of nature like that. 

In the season of 1819, Mr. PEaRMAN’s services were 
engaged at Drury-lane, but the vocal leviathan, ‘Brahain, 
(how powers and person disagree!) swallowed ali the 
tffective characters, and our hera was les to thei Misigni- 
fivance of Robert, in The Haunted Tewer, and Ferdinand, 
(with but one song,) in The Cgstle of Andalusia. “Ge- 
nius {saith Buskin,) will make its way like a Champagne 
cork !"" r hero, in the part. of Mrederick (Ne Song _ 
no Supper), mtroduced the beutiful air of Nae she then 
failed in her truth, with the ovieat” “effect ; but this-was 
net sufficient to establish his utility in an establighraent 
Aotorious, we may also say infamous, for engaging and 
obscuring talent. . 

_ Our hero still retained his station as first singer at-the 
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‘peared there as Henry in FuntaiWeau, to the thinnest 
Ahouse we ever remember shivering in. ‘The character waz 
Hl chesen, aa the principal air is unfitted for his voice. 
‘Trassposttion, 7 some cases, does no injury to a song; in 
ditt Fame tound her trumpet, singing in the key of C, m- 
‘atead of D, materially mars the effect. He remained at 
Corent Garden, without satisfaction to himself or the ma- 
‘nagers, and elicited Httle applause, save in the imirative 
song of Ne’er shall I forget the day, in Clarit; which was 
composed expressly for him by Bishop, who had heard, 
with delight, our here’s extraérdinary musical imitations 
in the green-rooin, . 
- Last season, at the English Opera, the appearance of 
Braham threw Mr. Pearman into she shade ; but his per- 
formance of Rodolph, in Der Frieschutz, after that ren 
tleman's assumption, has added to his adinirers: and his 
repetition of that part at Covent Garden, where he is re- 
engaged, has been attended with increase of estimation, 
Of Mr. Pearman’s talents we certainly entertain a very 
high opinion. Nature has not been liberal ip her gifts 
towards him, and he does more, with little material, 
than many who possess thrice his natural requisites. His 
voice ia a tenor uf little tompass; E appears to uz Mr. 
PRARMAN’s natural point of elevation, and though he uses 
G occasionally, without his falsetto, it is Sa 
suit of effort, and freque: tly sounds harshly. Thovgh the 
tene of his voice is particularly soft and pleasing, it is by 
m6 means clear; and it has the common fault of-all voices 
which are fornied by the efforts of the student , instead of 
the hand of nature, 4. ¢. a want of*fulness; an eifect 
somewhat resembling that produced by the yoice belng 
_ under some artificial cause of compregsion; this, which 
most hearers iustantly perceive, we find it very dificult to 
. M 4 
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define to our readers, aud perhaps the term °‘ smothered 
sound,” will best indicate our meaning. His falsetto, 
though extremely sweet, is so deficient in power, as to be 
nearly inaudible; and it ie doubtless for this reasou he, is 
so Sparing in the use of it. His method of forcing his na- 
tural tones upwards, strongly resembles the manner of 
Braham, and, a8 in that gentleman’s case, often produces 

— a reedy unfinished sourtd, neither agreeable in tone, nor 
absolutely in tune. It is rather remarkable that our hero 
has no shake, but it is much more remarkable, that where- 
ever a passage occurs where that ernament is commonly . 
jutroduced, Mr. Pearman should invariably make what is 

| termed the preparation for the shake, and then, after rais- 
ing the expectation, quietly conclude with a turn, He 
does this sv constantly, that any one would imagine he 
was anxious to convince his auditors of this great defect 
jiu his singing. A shake, certainly the most beautiful 
ornament in the vocal art, generally attends those who 
are singers by nature, but in made voices, this flexibility 
of the gioftis cannot always be attained. Mr. PEARMAN 
is at present studying under an Italian masttr of emineuce 
{as we are credibly informed,} and we look forward to 
his stil] greater improvement in the art he professes, 

tn the adaptations of old comedies and the ** operettas,” 

waned ne «English Opera, Mr. Pearman has ad~ 
duced many proofs of his talent/as an actor. We would 
particularise his Young Belfield, in The Privateer, Scam- 
per, in The Promissory Note, and Duicet, in dmateurs 
and Actors; it each of which, his gentlemanly deport- 
ment and easy hunfour would do honour to some of the 
would-be light comedians that the rival summer theatre 
thinks fit to produge. _ 

In person, Mr. Pzarman is considerably below the 
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- middie size, being about five tect three inches in bheights 
bis complexion is sailow 5 his hair and eyes dark ; and the 
contour of his countenance decidedly foreign. His figure, 
though small, is extremely well proportioned ; and he 
displays so much ingenuity in his deportment, that the 
defect we before alluded to, is not particularly per- 
ceivaie. . 

Of the private life of performerg we have pledged our- 
selves to speak; aud though encountering great contra- 
riety of opinions, we continue to do so. ‘The biography 
of every being should contain a view of him in ail situa- 
tionk, and we are at a loss to guess @ reason why that ex- 
emption should be awarded to a performer, that has never 
heen extended to a general, a monarch, or a minister. 
We do not make this preface, hecause we have any pec- 
liar delinguency to record, put because the little we have 
to notice, is entirely of a private nature. Mr. PEARMAN 
‘3 a bon vivant, and his extravagance has more than ouce 
placed him in the situation he alludes to in his character 
of Orlando, 





‘crhe Hird in yonder cuge confine d;" 


and, whatever fashion ay think of this sort of conduet, 
we know the opinion honesty entertams respecting it. Ifthe 
means of any mam do not enable him to ert a veluicle, 
he should not obtain it gt the experte of acreditor ; anu 
thouzh, in his public cspacity, a performer can seldom 
‘elude the law, yet whatever retribution, either of body or 
purse, he may ultimately make, the first egror is inexcusa- 
ble.- It ig the curse of the tribe to pant after luxuries that 
their station in society does uot entitle them to enjoy. Mr. 
PEARMAN is but a minor instance of this folly or vice. We 
- know two performers, who have eacP enjoyed laree sala- 
° ALS 
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ries, but who have tiyice availed themselves of the very’ 
injurious act for the relief of insolvent deb tors, 

Mr. Pearman marricd, some years since, the daughter 
of a small luo-keeper, The temper of our hero ig not 
exactly of 4 nature to render the marriage state happy; 
and he who has beeu the victim of tyranny in his youth, | 
too frequently becomes, a tyrant in his turn. Incledon 
‘and PEARMAN were both at sea in a capacity in which 
they had much to endure, and we believe they both proved 
indifferent husbands, It ia not our wish to aggravate the 
offences of any man, or magnify the errors of thoughtlegs- 
ness into the systematic enianations of vices but we weuld 
hint to the theatrical world, thet the husband who ls en- 
Joying popular applause abroad, should eudeavour to ren- 
der his partner's life Rappy at home; and not se far exe 
haust his good Humour in public, as ta bring only spleen 
and severity into his domestic circle, 

Ia speaking of an offence COMMON tO Many members of 
the profession, we do not lndividualise our hero as a pecu« 
lar instance; but we uze him gas the medium by which 
we give this gentle hint to the theatrical world, that we 
shall not calmly look over the little peccadilloes that we 
have invariably the means of accyrately ascertaining. 

If Mr. Pearman continues his assiduity in his profes- 
sion, he will assuredly fll the foremost wenk » when a few 
reso Hore have robbed us of opr present unrivalled fa- 
vourite, 7 ° 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES; REMARES, 
&e. &e. 


THE SHANDEAN SOCIETY AND HENDERSON. 


Part of the plan of this. club, who met at a honae in 
Maiden-lane once a week, was, to substitute some toast, m 
the place of a health to the political idol of the day, or the 
preinier of the month, about whose reali principles their 
different partisans are sometimes a little in the dark, and 
whose very names are the roots from whence spring up 
disputes, 


‘¢ About it, goddess, and about it,” 
- 


that do not much tend to inform, or enliven the unfortu- 
nate hearers, and frequently end in 


‘Contention fierce, endless debate, and hate irrecon- 
cileable.”” " 


To avoid which evils, it was a rule, that when the so- 
ciety met, the President should pour alibation, and drink to 
the memory of some departed genius, with whose merits 
every person present either was, or might begacquainted, 
under the denomination of a SKULL, after which, the 

. * 
next Ian gave a sentiment, and the next, a skull, If, for 
justance, they tad drank the memory of Shakespeare, it 
was expected that he who was next in progression, should 
give a sentiment, which should have som® allusion to the 
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bard, or his writings, and be new, One equally apposite “F 


was to fallow the names of Rabelais, Cervantes, or Sterne. 
But, alas! it was soon found, that such a rapid succes- 
sion of skulls to Sentiments, and sentiments to skulls, 
promoted so quick a circulation of the glass, as to ¢elash 
with part of the plan of the Institution, which way, to g0° 
home tolerably sober.* . 
To correct this meonvenience, it was ordained in coun- 
cil, that each member should bring with him a volume of 
his favourite writer, and read such part aloud as he 
thought would mos? contribute to the amusement of the 
society, Henderson produced a volume of Sterne, the god 
of his idolatry, entered so fully into the spirit of his au- 
thor, so happtly discriminated the characters, and so for- 
cibly exhibited them, that his“compauions, finding thore 
gratification in hearing him ‘than themselves, which, { 
believe, will be acknowledged as strong a testimony of 
approbation gs could be given by a society composed of . 
reading menu, constituted him reader to the club, and, 
Without an act of parliament, coufirmed his right to a 
name which had been given him by a friend a short time 
before ; decreeing, that from and after that time, he 
should be distinguished by the name of SHANDY, an ap- 
pellation he retained man y years, | 


FOREIGN THEATRICALS, 


Mr. Smithson’s company at Boulogne, last summer, 
were 50 Successful, that it was agreed to try some spot 
farther a-field; St. Omer was proposed. ‘They accord- 
ingly commenced operations in that tan, and after €xert- 
i c~-t” skill and ingenuity for three weeks, shared’ 
half a france (five pence, Engligh,) each. 3 

Mr. Smithson is now cogigiug enterprising young men 
for a campaign at the Brussels theatre, | 

** DEATH or Glory,” seems to be the Manager’s motte, 


* It was observed by a theatrical vcteran, who some- 
times honoured this society with a visit, that * though it:.. 
was a very pleasant and cheerful thing to get drunk, ie 
was a very disagfeeable business tn get sober.” oo 
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THEATRICAL PUNNING, 


The college at Ipswich, originally built by Cardinal 
Wolsey, was, some time since, in part converted into a 
Bridewell, and in part let out to accommodate lodgers. It 
happened, when the Norwich company were performing 
in that town, the late Mrs. Webb, then Afiss Child, lodged 
in this building, in the next apartment to Afr, Death, who 
belonged to the same company. A gentleman who arrived 
from London, asked Mr, Younger, the manager, how his 
wife was? She happened to be then in Miss Child's 
“apartments. ‘Why,’ said the husband, with tragical 
monotony, *‘she is with Child, und very near Death, in 
Bridewell,”’ = 


ai 


LEVERIDGE, THE BASS SINGER, 


A person one day ineeting old Leveridge, asked him how 
he did? Leveridge replied, “ Hf E answer you in Latin, I 
am sie, sic; 1f in English, so, 8." “ Well done, my old 
friend,”’ says he, ‘<1 think that’s a good 90, se, sort of a 
pun.” | 


AN EXCESSIVE GRIEVANCE, 


An actor, at Bristal, having had the misfortune to be 
transferred fronr the theatre to the jail, for some small debt, 
his brethren ailowad him If. per week, imatel 
“paid the debt. ‘The rules of the prison are strict; out 
from the humanity ofthe jailor, the prisoncr was allowed 
to see his friends and drink ‘ais grog, except on a Sunday, 
when if was imperative he shouid go to chapel twice, and 
when he was uot Allowed to see company. @ One of the 
actors had becu spending the Saturday evening with him, 
and remained rather late; the bottle had passed freely, 
and the actor, overflowing with sorrow for the misfor 
-fuues of his friend, returned to his lodgings; his rib was 
Snraged at his delay, and he made the folMwing appeat :— 
* Oh, my dear, I have been with that poor fellow (meat* 


a 
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ing the poor debior) ; and, wonld you believe it, he is not: 
allowed to see his friends to-morrow. And, worse than 
that, he must yo to chapel, teo ; poor fellow! he that has 
never been wed to such w thing.” 


MRS, WOFFINGTON, 


‘* Positively,’’ said Woffington, going into the green- 
room, in the character of Sir Harry Wildair, ** huif the 
audience delieve Yam aman.” “‘ Poh! poh!" said Quin, 
“do not Jet that make you uneasy ; the vfier haif KNow to 
the contrary.” 

~~ 


THE DEATH oF HOLLAND. 


When Holland the tragedian was at the point of death, : 
Mrs. Baddeley wauted much to see him, declaring she 
could not exist, without taking leave of her dear Charles, 
The nurse took every method tu prevent her, but in vain. 
At last, she said, ** Madam, he desires to be composed . 
awhile; for he has just ¢akew the sacrament.”” ‘* Has he, 
tndeed!"’ replied the enamoured ideot, “ then I will wait 
til it has warked off.’’ 


BANNISTER. 


Charles Bannister, being resrimanded for swearing, re- 
plied, ‘‘ He did not know there was any harm init!” A 
person present said, ‘* Why, do not you know the cum- 
wmandment, Swear fol at aii?’’ ‘* Why, I do not swear af 
ail,’’ replied he, ** 1 only swear at (bose who offend me.” 


_ MU. KEAN, 

When Mr. Kedn first played Sir Giles Querreach, (June, 
1816,} he made as great an impression on, his fellow 
actore, as on the audience; insomuch, that they agreed to— 
preseut lim with a silver cup, For this purpose a subscrip- 
tion war raised in the green-room; and, in less than au 
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hour, 1702, was raised, to which Lord Byron (then a mem. 


ber of the Committee of Management,) contributed 25 
guineas. Mr. Hanilet, the jeweller, contributed his share; 
by offering to make the cup for the cost of the material.—- 
When-Oxberry, the Justice Greedy of the piay, and iu 
whom the measure had its origin, applied to Munden, 
(who played Marrai/) he replied, with his peculiar manner, 
** T have no objection to your cupping Mr. Kean; but, Vil 
be d—d, if you b/eed me.”*—Su popular was Mr. Kean in 
this character, that 300 people were Actually refused ad- 
mittance to the theatre, for want of room, ou the second 
night of the performance of 4 New Way to Pay Oid 
Hebdts. Such was the enthusiasm to behold the man whom 
& malevolent faction would nuw endeavour, by dastardly 
uproar, to drive from a proiegsion of which he is one of 
the brightest ornaments.- 


’ ~*~ 


JEM SPILLER, 


Jemmy Spiller, a jocose comedian, going one day 
through Rag-Fair, a place where they sell second-hand 
goods, cheapened a leg of mutton he saw hang up there, 
at a-butcher’s stall, The butcher told him a groat a 
pound, ‘* Are you not an woconscionable fellow,” said 
Spiller, ‘to ask such a price; wheu one may have a new 
one for the same price in Clare-market,”’ 


SHOCKING PIE: 
_ Charles Bannister going into a pastrycook™™™ : 
Parsons, the latter gentleman was very curious in examin- 
ing an electrical eel, and inquined of Charles, what sort of 
@ pie he thought it would make? who answered, * A 


éhock-ing one,” 
- 


DOGGET, THE GIVER OF THE COAT AND BADGE. 


-Dagget, the player, was aman of great humanity, as will 
appear by the story, His landlady’s maid,*having taken 
an opportuiity to go into his chamber one afternoon, and 
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cut her throat with one of hia razors, (of which an ac- 
count being brought to him behind the scenes, the same 
hight,} Dogget, with great concern and emotion, cried out, 
** Zounds, J hope it was not with my best razor.” 


HOW TO RECOVER A STOLEN WATCH, 


A gentleman, on missing bis watch in the crowd at the 
Havmarket theatre ~observed, with great coolness, ‘‘ that 
he should certainly recover it , haying bouglit it of a friend, 
who had introduced it to the particular acquaintance of 
every paunbroker within the bills of mortality.” 

r ; 


suRTT BONE, 


The following ix a copy of a note reecived by a later 
performer belonging to, Drury-lane theatre, from the wife | 
of an eminent butcher in Clare-market :—*‘ Mrs. Gristle 
will be obliged to Mr. Suett for his bone to- “night, as the 
bone of her bone, and flesh ot her flesh, is gone from 
home, and she is therefore a spare rib.” 


* MEASURE BOR MEASURE, 


. ry 

Dignum and Moses Kean, the mimic, were both tailors 

and intimate friends, Charles Bannister mct them under 

the Piazza, in Covent Garde®, armin arm. ‘ [ mever see 

these men together,” said he, “but they put me in mind 

of shakespeare's comediem’” ‘‘ But which of 
them, Bannister?” ‘“‘ Why, Measure for. Measure?’ ~ 


i oo } 


NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM | 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


———e— 


We have reccived a letter of advice from Ludovicus. 
We do not complain of his bad spelling, or his bad gram- 
mar, but we do complain that he does not pay the postage. 
His advice is certainly not worth twopence, 


Z's poetry ig very good, and the tale interesting, bu 
_much too ioug for the limits of our little work, 


The article on the conduct of The- Times, in the late 
affair at Drury-lane, has the like fault. Will Veritas allow 
us to abridge it? | 


We beg to inform some of. our Correspondents, that 
they may save our time and their paper, by being more 
circumspect in their plagiarisms. If they are thieves, let 
them aiso be Spartans. : 


The song upots Freischutz and Frankenstein, 3s already 
published, we caunot therefore insert it. Fer our readers’ 
amusement we, however, subjoin four lines from it.. - 

Frankenstein died amidst the ice, 

And left the éru¢e behind him; 
And Captain Parry, I surmise. 

| Has now gone out to find dim. | 


el 


. ; F 
On seeing Clari and the Tale of Mystery announced, 


I can’t say which has most attractions for me, 


The exquisite song, or the fale of Mys-t'ry. 
| TRePTOLEMUS. 


( 160 ) 


Zo Mr, Tinney. 


Fat, jolly, and brazen, why man, thou’rt a ninny,” 
Your name should be 4rass-y, it cannot-be Tin-ney, 
| . TRIPTOLEMUS.* 
Ob, Triptolemus! Ty ptolenius! these are far-fetched _ 
indeed; bui as they seem to have given thee infinite trou. | 
ble, ‘we must admit them, 


LINES, 
“Written after seving Clari, or the Maid of Milan: 
A feather’d dart drewClari fair, a 


¥et chain'd her to,, scene of woe, 
Her father drao » i dread despair, 
And tearsand curses mingling flow. 


A branch, stripp’d from tts native tree, 
Placed in another ail, will fade ; 

Though loved and cherigh’d tenderly, 
‘Twill droop, ay does‘ the beuuteous maid. 


But when the parent’s fost’ring hand, 
The heart-broke penitent revives, 
Then the old tree and stripling stand, 
And to support each other Strives. 
SCRIBLERUS, 


*7o TRIPTOLEMUS. 


~ 
To rhymes suct: as these, I must 8000 put a stopper 
~~ Your braze joke on Tinney, is net worth a copde Eo, | 
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MEMOIR. OF MRS. SLANT, 


—ie- 


Then came éhat voice when, ail forsaken, 
This heart had leng in slumber lain 5 
Nor thought its cold pulse ere could waken 
‘To such benign, blessed sounds again. 
s * * 


She sings the dear song of her own native plains, 


= 


a_i 


~ Mrs. Brann, whose maiden name was AomMANZINI, is 
of Jewish extraction; her mother was an Italian Jewess, 
and, we have been informed, that she is a natural child, 
St. Cecilia has rendered Italia her temple, and our heroine 
evinced, in her cradle, the peculiarity of "er maternal 
country. When a mere infaut, she detighted every one 
with songs, the words of which she could scarcely lisp. 
‘er talent was cultivated, without any igea of rendering 
+ a source of eimolument: she existed in obseurity, if not 
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in actual penury; and the exertions of a pbor hair-dresser . 
obtatned her her first engayernent. Mr. Cady, who dressed 
for the Surrey Theatre, heard her sing, when she was 
about 14, and immediately recommended her to the notice- 
of the managers, where she was engaged experimentally 
for a short period, and for a mere trifle. 

At the Surrey, Miss Romanzini soon rendered herself 
a favourite; her arch-manner, added to ef sweetness of 
her voice, gave an effect to the ballad style, that it never 
received before from a public singer, and the little Jewess 
became town talk. - . 

Mrs. Wrighten, wha was tl: Bland of that day," fell 
wofally, in comparison with Uur heroine; but prejudice, 
which is the bane of the drama and its professors, blinded 
the eyes of the major managers, and though her merit was 
the universal theme of conversation, they neglected to 
engage her. 

Thirty or forty ycars since, the distance between the 
minor houses aud the royal houses was immense; and the 
circumstance of a performes stepping from one to the 
other, became little short of a miracle. @t late years, the 
Scene has changed; the minors engage. first-rate talent, 
and have frequently robbed the larger theatres of some of 
their brightest ornaments; and the patent theatres have 
condescendedo pick performers fromthe nursery of their 
more lowly but aspiving rivals. Except in the case of Misa 
Beoth, this mode of borrowing from the minors hag not 
been strongly acted upon, till within these four or fire 
years; wilds that period, Messrs. Keeley, T. P. Cooke, 
Fitzwilliam, Mra. Waylet, Miss Beaumont, Sloman, &c.. 
have been transplanted from Sadler's Wells, the Surrey, 
and the Coburg, to the more genial soils of ‘Covent Gary 
den, Drury Lane, and the English Opera House. 
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Miss Romanain had sense enough to feel that the Sur- 
rey was not the prope: field for her exertions ; but, as 
there was an insurmountable obstacle to her appearance 

-at Drury or its oppusite neighbour, she accepted an offer 
from Oaly, and went to Dublin. 

‘To those of our readers who are familiar with the cha- 
racter of Daly, it will be fittle infgrmation to say, that he 
formed a desigc> upon the virtue ofgour heroine. Mana- 
gers are generally, in their theatres, little better than 
Turks in thett seraglios; at least, as far as the indigence 

_or immorality of their female performers will allow them 
to be so. Mr. Daly’s atte upts were repelled by our he- 
roine; and, at length, he. mother interfered, with so 

~ much vigour, as completely to frustrate the manager's in- 
tentions, who wisely relinquished the pursuit. 

The inhabitants of the Emerald Isle, whose devotion to 
wusie is more ardent than that of the Scotch or English, 
fully appreciated our heroine’s merit ; she became an uni- 
yersal favourite, and received great applause as an actress, 
as wel] as a singer. e 

in 1789, MissesRomanzini gave her hand to Mr. BLAND, 
{the brother of the celebrated Mrs. J ordan,) who was a 
performer, of no very congjderable talent, on the metro- 
politan boards, with whom she came to Londou. 

, On the 10th of dune, 1791, Mrs, Bran ggmade her first 
courtesy at the Haymarket theatre, in the character of 
Wowshi, in Inkle aid Yarico. Her song of Remember 
when we walked alone, met with tumultuous applause, and 
to this beautiful air she communicated oneeffect it had 

_ never received from the original singar. (Miss George, 
afterwards Lady Oldmixon.) 

. From this period, our heroine's serviees were i conti- 
nual requisition, and the original parts to which she 
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communicated an exclusive interest, are immumerable. She .- 
was vhe oricinal representative (amongst bundreds of for- 
gotten trifles,) of the following stock parts :—.Vedly, in 
No Song no Supper, Madelon, in The Surrender of Calais,- 
Barbara, in The Iron Chest, Vaffline, in Three ahd tha 
Deuce, Beda,in Blue Beard, Agnes in The Afuuntaineers, 
Dolly 0’ Daisey, in Hitor Miss, Josephine, in The CAtl- 
adrex in the iVaod, &c. &c. : ~— 

At the Haymarket theatre, about 1794 or 1795, there 
was a performer of the name of Caulfield; a man possesp- 
ing little histrionic talent, but ¢ nsidered happy in deH- , 
neating the peculiarities of his/ other performers, - This 
gentleman, either originally afveared in, or at least had ase 
signed to him, in the piece of Silvester Daggerwood, when - 
it was produced under the title of New Fay at the Old 
Market, a part called Apewedl,in which character he imj- 
tated the popular actors of the day. We have been thus 
explicit in describing him, because another performer, of 
the same name, subsequently heid a situation in London, 
He had vot been love at the theatre, ere his attentions to 
the subject of the present memoir were wo marked to be 
overlooked by the vigilant eyes of the green-room, and rus 
mours, not very creditable to tye character of our heroine, 
prevailed tn the theatre; poor Bland, however, reposed ig 
security, beliexing in the constancy of leis wife, and the ho- 
nour of his friend, tor Caulfield claimed thatetitle. Nothing 
ever trauspired pudlicly, to entitle us"to fix a stigma on the 
name of Mrs. HiaNnp; but her brethren of the sock all 
“proclaimed her guilt at that period, and the oa-dit of the 
day was, that she added ill usage to the wrong she had. 
already dene to the partner of her fortunes. At this dis« 
tant period, ii is not worth while, were it practicable, to~ 
reap up forgotterf tales, that neither redound to the credig 
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_ of individuals 6r humanity; for, after all, what can we 
say of these aberrations, which, from their frequncys 
become common place, however atrocious, dut 


+ 


< Alas! poor Auman nature.’ 


Mr. Bland is said to have felt poignantly the ill conduct 
of his wife; and, finding nothing but misery at his home, 
at length expueriated himself fyom her and from his coun- 
try, aud died in America of a broken heart. 

After this event, many were named as “ the friends” of 

. our heroine, and she hadyay awkward increase of famiy, 
that dccasionally betrayea the secret. But if she failed in 
her duties as a wife, she 4.3 not forget her obligations aa 

~ a mother, and she reared her myyerous offspring with 
eare and tenderness; though, from the number of her 
children, their advancement in-life must have proved an 
excessive drawback upon her means. 

The following circumstance has been communicated to 
us from an authentic source :—Mrs, BLAND was, oue day, 
working some very expensive lace upon a dress, and being 
suddenly called away from it, she left one of her children 
in the room. During her absence, the infant cut the lace 
into pieces. Mrs. Branpy influcuced by the passion of. 
#he moment, shook the child violently, and put her out of 

«the room, and sat Terself downto repair eke damage. We 
leave it to our readers to Imagine her horror, when, on 
opening the door, she discovered her offspring lying dead 
upon the mat. This circumstance, for a time, deprived 
cur heroine of her reason ; and, no doubt, latd the ground- 

. work of the distressing malady with which she is at pre- 
sent afflicted. 

. Up to the year 1824, Mrs. BLanp was continually before 
the public; but, in the spring of that year, she gave strong 

N 3 
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indications of mental imbecility. T hese symptoms daily ; 
increased, and, at length, settied intu the worst of nervous 
affections—melancholy madness, 

On the 5th of July, 1824, the performances of the 
evening were devoted to her benefit; on which occasion, 
amongst others, Mathews rendered his gratuitous assist- 
ance. ‘The receipts of the house were very great; and, 
as the money thus rafed was enhanced by several private 
contributions, we trust she is now placed at least above 
the fear of want. She has rendered pleasurable so many 
hours of our existence, that yt fair we should styive - 
to suften the rugged moments o hers, 

Mrs. BLaNn’s talents, as an actress, were much greater _ 
than the generality ofthe public imagined. She had nice 
discrimination of character, cousiderable humour, and all 
the archness of Madame Storace, without her coarsencss. 
Her Netly (No Song no Supper), was an admirable piece 
of acting, 

A3 a singer, we never heard her equal; she had all the 
requisites for a first-rate vocalfst,—compass, power, feel- 

_ ing, taste, flexibility, and sweetness. The cAdences of other 
performers generally appear like extraneous ornaments, 
which, however beautiful, we *ould dispense with; hers 
were all essential to the air; indced, so much so, that® 
once having he@rd it, we deemed the*air incomplete, if * 
the grace were afterwards omitted. Her entinciation was 
as distinct as if she were repeating dialogue; and she 
ever sacrificed sense to sound. She had a method, pe- 
culiar to hers€if, of introducing, in her comic ballads, a 
word or two of spéaking, and then instantly recurring to 
the air, in a manner that was truly bewitching. | 

It is a commog reniark, that Mrs. BLAND was only an 
baliad-singer ; but this was not lie fact. She could sing any 
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thing, and be alike excellent in all. We remember her 
Soldier tired, with delight; and we have heard her execute 
some bravuras with a distinctness of articulation, that no 

” siuger of the day could equal. Mrs. BLANnp’s appearance 
fitted her for the ballad style only, and she wisely adopted 
that accordingly; but her capabilities were a8 various a5 
her powers were wonderful ; and*zhe was, in the musical 
scale, what kanny Kelly is in the theatrical one. 

Qur heroine is considerably below the common size; 
eorpulent, and thick set; with very dark hair, large, and 

- ubprepossessing features but extremely fine eyes; her 
complexion excessively «rk, and her whole appearance 
_ traly mosaic. 

She performed with taste on the piano, harp, and gui- 
tar; and all her children have @ fern for music. One of 
her sous, Mr. J, Bland, performed at the English Opera 
last season ; but his efforts were not very promising. She 
has another son in the profession, whom we have never 
seen, but of whom theatrical report speaks highly. | 

She is at present under the charge of a keeper, but her 
insanity is not of a violent or very distressing nature, — 
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THEOPHILU? CIBRER, 


{n company with tkree other bon vivants, made an ex- 
cursion. ‘“Hheophilus had a false set of teeth ; 4 second,a 
glass eye; a third, a cork leg; but the fourth had nothing 
particular, except @ remarkable way of shaking his head 
They travelled in a post-coach; and while at the first 
Stage, after each had made merry with his nelghbour’s in- 
firmity, they agreed that, at every baiting-place, they 
would alt affect the same singwarity, When they came tu 
breakfast, they were all to squint: and, gs the country+ 
men stuod gaping round, when they alighted, **Od rot 
t,”’ cried one, “how that man squiuts.” Why. dom 
thee,” said a-secund, “here besanother squinting fellow."" 
The third was thought to. be a better squinter than the 
other two, apd the fourthy better thag all the-rest. In. 
short, language canuot express low admirably they all“ 
squinted » for they went one degree beyond the su perlative, 
At dinner, they appeared to have cork legs; and their 
stumping about made niore diversion than at breakfast. 
“At tea, they were all deaf; but at supper, which was at 
the Ship, at Dover, each man resumed his cluracter the 
better to play his part in a farce they had concerted among 
them. When they were ready to go to bed, Cibber called 
out, to the waiter, “‘ Here, fellow, take out my teeth.’” 
“Teeth, sir!” sari the man. ‘“‘ Aye, teeth, Sir. Unscrew’ 
that wire. and teev'll all come oni tnaswethayv t!) Aftnw wmncme 
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hesitation, the man did as he was ordered, This was no 
soguer done, than another called out, ‘* Here, you, take 
out my eye!” “ Lord, sir,” said the waiter, ‘* your eye -” 
““Ves, my cyc. Come here, you stupid dog, pull up that 
eyelid, and it will come out as easy as possible.’ This 
done, the third cried out, “ Here, you rascal, take off my 
Jeg.” This he did with less reluctance, being before a prised 
‘that it was cork, aud also eoncefving that it would be his . 
last job. He was, however, mistaken. The fourth watched 
his opportu..ty, and while the frightened waiter was surz, 
yeying, with rueful countenance, the eye, tceth and leg 
lying on the table, cried out, in a fmghtful hollow voice, 
*¢ Come here, sir, take. off my head !”” ‘Turuing round, avd 
seeing the man’s head shaking like that of a mandarin upon 
achimuey-piece, he di ‘ted out of the room, and, after 
' tumbling headlong dowi stairs, he ran about the house, 
swearing that the gentlemer above stairs were certainly 
_» ali devils. ~ 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


A well-known baronet having driven a set of greys, 
(which he had cropped and docked, in conformity to the 
hion,) until he was tired of them, was telling Charles 
Bannister he did not know how best to dispose of them. 
“© Why,’ said the wit, “you must sell them wolesule, for 

— ‘Fou cannot re-fail them.” 


a 
= . 


= 


HOW TO GET OUT OF PRISON, , 
~ *. . 
* Phillips,-the noted harlequin, was taken up in London 
“for suspicion of debt, and deatt with the honest officer in 
‘the following manner. He first called for liquor in abund- 
ance, and treated all about him, to the no small juy of the 
bailiff, who was rejoiced to have a calf that bled so well, — 
Be they term it.) Harlequin made she honest bailiff be- 
‘eve he had six duzen of wine ready packed up, which he 
‘would send for, to drink while in custody, and likewise 
‘allow him sixpence a bottle for drinking it in his own 


* chamber. Shoulderdab listened to ue proposal with 
ea , is _ 
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pleasure, and went to the place, as directed, returning 
with jov to hear that it should be sent in the morning: 
early. Accordingly, the porter came sweating under his 
load; the turnkey called to his master, and told him the 
porter and hamper were come ins “ Very well,” says he,’ 
“‘ then let nothing but the porter and hamper out.” The 
--porter performed his part very well; came heavily in with 
an empty hamper, and seemed to go lightly out, with 
Phillips on his back. He svas dishampered at an alehouge 
ear the water-side, crossed the Thames, an; svon after, 
embarked for Ireland. Phillips was very fond of relating 
this trick, and would take pride in his project, which was 
contrived long before he was taken, to be ready on such 
an emergency. a . ) 


f 


¥ 
GARRICK AND HOGARTH, 


Siiting at a tavern, mutually lamented the want of a pic- 
ture of Fielding. ‘* J think,’’ said Garrick, ** I conld 
make his face,” which he did accordingly. ‘‘ For Heaven’s 
sake hotd, David!" said Hogarth, ‘* remain as you are for. 
4 few minutes.” Garrick did so, while Hogarth sketched 
the outlines, which were afterwards finished from thelt 
mutual recollection, and this drawing was the original of 
ali the portraits we have at present of the admired author 
of Tom Jones. 7 


SCOTCH NOBIATY. 


_ Quin being oncaasked if We had ever been in Scotland, 
aud how he liked the people? ‘* If you mean,” weplied he, | 
** the lower order of them, I shall be a¢ a loss to answer 
you; for I had no further acquaintance with them than by. 
the smell, As for the nobility, they are numeyous, and, | 
for the most paz, proud and beggarly. I remember when _ 
I crossed from the north of Ireland into their d d 
country, | came to a little wretched village consisting of a _ 
dozen huts, in the style of the Hottentots, the principal of 
which was an inn, and kept by an earl. 1 was mounted on ? 
a shrivelled quadrajfed, for there was no certainty of call- 
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ing it horse, marc, or gelding, much like a North Vales 
goat, but larger, and without horns, The whole village was 
up in an lustant to salute me, supposing, from the elegance 
of my appearance, that T must be some person of a large 
fortine and great family. he earl ran, and took heid of 
my stirrup, while £ dismounted; then turniug to his 
eldest sow, who stood by us without breeches, said, ‘ My 
lord, do you take the gentleman’s horse te the stable, au 

desire your (7 r, bade Betty, io dvaw him a pint of two- 
penny; ior, 2 suppose, so great a mou will ha’ the best 
iiquor in the whoi hous,’ [ was obliged,’ coutinued Quin, 
“* to atay here the whole night, and to make a supper of 
rotten potatocs and stinking eggs. The old nobleman was 
indeed very complaisant, ‘nd made me accept of his own 
bed. | cannot say that th .dorniitury was the best in the 
world ; fur there was nothing but an old box to sit upen 
in the room, and there were neither-shects nor curtains to 
the bed. Lady Betty was kind enough to apologise for the 
Apartment, assuring me, ‘ meny persons uf great degnaty 
had frequeutly slept ti it; and that though the blonkets 
luked sae block, it was not quite four years sin they had 
been washed by the countess her mother, aud lady Ma- 
tilda Caroline Amelia Eleonora Sophia, une of her young- 
est sisters.” She then wisped me a good night, and said, 
that the viscount, her brother, would take particular care 
to grease my bouts.”’ . 


MEMORY :% 
Sie | 
* William Lyon, a strolling player, performed in the year 
1748 at Edinburgh, and was a most excelicnt representa- 
tive of Gibby, in the Wonder—this man was himself a 

‘ wonder, remarkable for strength of memory, of which he 
gave the following surprising instance. Oye evening, he 
“wagered a crown bowl of punch, that next morning at the 

. rehearsal he would repeat a Daily Advertiser from beginn- 
ingtoend. At the rehearsal his opponent reminded him 

, of his wager, imagining, as he was drunk the night before, 
“shat he certainly must have forgot it, add rallicd him on 
his ridiculous bragging of his memory. Lyon very coolly 
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produced the paper, handed it to his adversary, aad, not- 
withstanding the little connexivn between the paragraphs, 
the varicty of advertisements, and the general chaos, re- 
peated it from beginning to end, without the least hesita- - 
tion ur mistake. | ° 


FAIR PLAY, 


Mr. Palmer going home after the business of the theatre 
was concluded one ecrening, saw a man laying upon the 
ground, with another upon him, beating him violently, - 
Upon this he remonstrated with the uppermost, telling 
him that his conduct was unfair/“and that he Gught te let: 
his upponént get up, and have 0 equal chance with him. 
The fellow drolly turned up hus face to Mr, Palmer, and - 
drily replied, ‘* Faith, Sir, if you had been at as much * 
trouble tu get him down as [ have, you would not be for 
letting him get up so readily.” 


PARSONS, 


In that cxcellent parody on Shakspeare’s grave-digger, 
exemplified in the scaffold -scerte in Colman’s Surrender. of - 
Caiais, in the height of his gice, (and,ewhen he liked 
his character, who can be remembered more full of it?) 
roared out, “‘ Here comes the King, and if he likes not my - 
gallows, why he’s a gallows kif, damn him!” John Ball 
loyal, not servile, took tps an effusion of pleasantry, and 
ho harm mecanteand dismmsed, with lowd plaudits, the co-, 
median, whose whim (as himself acknowledged) had for _ 
a moment ran away with his-prudenoe. : 


m PARLIAMENTARY GEESE, 

Y.ord Fauikner, the author of the play called The Mar- ° 
riage Night, was chosen very young to sit in parliament 3 | 
and, when he was first elected, some of the members o 
posed his admissfon, urging, that he had uot sewn all hiv’ 
wild oats, ** Then,” replied he, * it will be the best wily 
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to sow them in the house, where there are so many geese 
fo pick them up.” 


BIAMONDS AND PASTE. 


John Palmer, whose father was a bill-sticker, and who 
had occasionally practised in the same humble eccupation 
himself, beingsane evening strutting in the green-room in 
a pair of glittering buckles, a gentlefian who was present 
remarked, that they reaily resembled diamonds. ‘‘ Sir,’’ 
said the actor, with some warmth, ‘|! would have you to 
kuow, I never wear avy thing except diamonds.’” “I mak 
your pardon,” replied the*xentleman, ‘‘ | remember the 
thne when you wore nothin ‘but peste.” ‘This produced a 


Joud laugh, which was heigutened by Bannister jogging 


nim on the elbow, and drily saying, ** D 
why don't you stick him against the Sadi ?"’ 





nme, Jack, 


TO EXTINGUISH A FIRE. 


The facetious Joe Hall, (the original Lockit in the 
Beggar’s Opera,) in the year_1730, when the scene-room 
at Covent Garden being on fire, and the audience greatly 
alarmed, Rich, te manager, ordered Joe to run on the 
stage and explain the matter, which honest Joe did in the 
following extraordinary addiess : ‘* Ladies and gentlemen, 
for heaven’s sake, don’t be frightened—don't stir—keep 
your. seats—the fire is almost ext{inguished—but if it was 
mpé, we have a res@voir of one hundred*hogsheads of 
water over youmheads, that would drown you all in 4 few 
minutes.” ad ° [£xit Jon: 


HEAVY TAXES, 


Wewitzer remarking on the heary taxes the Minister 


imposed upon all strong liquors, said, ‘* Phat his measures 
| hid 


an evident tendency to fower the®spirifs of the 
country.’’ | 
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CYRGN, 


On one of the first nights of the Opera of Cymon at 
Drury-lane Theatre, a dissatished musical critic, wygo wags 
seated ou the first row of the pit, when the late My. Ver- 
non began the last air in the fourth act, which runs, 


“ Torn from me, torn Trom me, which way did they take 
her ?”” . 


immediately answered the acter’4 interrogation in the fol- 
jJowlng words, and, to the great asterishment of the 
audieuce, in the cxact tune va alr, ° 


“Why, towards Long-agfe, towards Loug-acre.” 


* 


This unexpected cirgumstance naturally embarrassed poor 
Vernon, but in a moment recovering himself, he sung, in 
rejoinder, . 


** Ho, ho, did they so ? 
Then V1l soon overtake her, 
"li soon overtake her.” 


And precipitatcly made his efit, amidst the plaudits of the 
whole house. ° 


SHIRTLESS*"MANAGER. 


When Foot® first got the little fheatre in the Hay- 
market, Quin irequently antused bimseli by describing the 
state of poverty from which he wa§ to be relieved by it. 
Foote heard of this, and came to him one night with 
complaints. ‘f It is vevy odd, Mr, Quin, that you should 
take a deli@®t in abusing me. [do not offead you, and 
surely you cannéet ¢uvy my success.” ** T abuse you! how 
have Labused you? Shéw me how 1 have abused yea.” 
** Why, you have said many things—tle last which I rg 
member 18, f#ad you wes sled the felfuw fad got into whe 
Aaymarket, for Ae would And something ta teasé his sAfte 
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with.” ‘ Ay—now-—the last saying you remember is a 
He, which you have made, on purpose to plague me~ I 
said you would get something to wash your shirt with '— 
why, d——n me if ever 1 knew you had a shirt to wash.” 


CUTTING TEETH. 


Charles Barsiater. being caught one day in a shower of 
rain, went for shelter into a comb-inaker’s shop, where 
an old man was working. ‘‘ I am sorry, (said Bannister 
to the man) that a person at your time oflife should have 
so much pain.” ‘‘ Pain! T have no pain, thank God +" 
exclakned the man. “* Yes*vou piust ; are you not culm” 
your teeth?” : | 


CITY FREEDOM. 


Knicht, passing the evening amoung some friends in the 
city, was requested, in his turn, to davour the company 
with a soug; he politely declined it, alleging that he was 
so idifferent a performer, that any attempt of his would 
rather disgust than entertain. One of the company, how- 
ever, asserted thal he had aevery good voice, and said, he 
had frequently had the pleasure of hearing him sing.— 
“That may be,” resumed the wit, “ but as I am not & 
freeman, I have no vvice in the city.” 


_ 


TACK BANNISTER 


Was performing the part of Sadi, in the Mountaineers, 
in a provincial theatre, some time since; the gentleman 
who played Roque had studied his character at a very 
‘short notice, and was not very perfect 5 andn the scene 
where the old soldier asks Sadi, ‘‘ Whether he is a Moor 
or a Christian?” the actor by mistake said, * Are you 
a Moor and a Christian?” to which Baunister punningly 
raplied, ‘‘ | was a Moor, but am DOW @ Moor no more. 
aL es damn to he eomething more of a Christian.” 
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A MAN OF TASTE, 


Wewitzer asked a citizen whether he would rather fies 
‘apretty girl, or partake of a good feast ?*the citizen ho-.. 
nestly replied, that he should prefer the latter. ‘* 1 never 


thought you, rephed Wewitzer, ‘* a man of. the fon be- - 


fore, but 1 now find that you have more éaste than 
feeling.” ~~, 


* 
BANNISTER 8 NOTES, 


Gharies Bannister, on hearjmg a dispute*on the merita 
of tus own voice and that of * teiuhold? "s, Observed to the 
disputants—* I assure yout gentlemen, my friend Rein- 
hold has the advantage ; his notes being not only softer; 
but much more acomptable than mine,” 


7 


NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


mn 


We have nepiected noticing the tw letters of our much- 
esteemed correspondent, W. H. M., because the artlefes he 
hag favoured us with, are too long for our corretpomkig 
pase. We shall take the liberty of striking out the futra- 
ductory matter, and incoraorate his favours amongst the 
Histrionic Anecdates, Rem rks, &c. 





AN ADDRESS, 


Written by 7. £, Ro and spoken by J. C., with great ap- 
plause, previous fo a Concert given at the Guidsmithy’ 
Society, for the benefit af an unfortunate Goldomith whe 
had lost his sight. 


To rouse the feelings of a British breast, 

To banish waut, or suctour the oppress’d, 
Needs little art,— name but the want alone, 
And every bosom feels it as its own. 

To-night, a brother, by untoward fate 

Driven to ask your aid,“must supplicate 

For that assistance which a brother lends 
Unto a brother+—-and to you, his frieads, 
The appeal is made, nor is it made in vain, 
Your presence answers, and removes his pain. 
You kuew his wnerits, cherish’d what ye knew; 
You felt his sorrows, and relicved them too; 
As Providence denied his orbs their sigh, 
You Hit with joy those eyes that knew not light. 
But if he views not his supporters here, 

As ye have chased away affliction’s tear, 

The eratitude his eyes cannot impart, 
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His infants’ tongucs shall learn thy names to bieo, 
_ And feel the goodness that they can't express ; 

One wish alone shall in thelr bosoms livé, _ 

May you ne’er want the bounty that you give; 

But all, and each, pass life’s rough circle round, 

By bliss attended, and by plenty crown’d. 


plies 


We shall always be happy to hear from Scriblerus; but : 
we must agree with him, that the subjectbe has chosen ia 
™ nut one in which poetical ideas can be embodied.” 


‘Elliston and Soane,” want two cssentials—-riyme and 
originality. 

L. informs us, that Mr, Haprey is not tit mikgpp we 
describe. We are unconscig?s of having given such a de- 
scription.—If to be, prudent, nervous, and attentive 
domestic duties, form a milksop, we hope there are many 
who deserve the titie. 
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‘MEMOIR OF RALPH SHERWIN. 
1 apne 


This fellow [ remember 
Since once he play’d a farmer’s eldest son; 
He did it excellent—for sure that part 
Was aptly fitted aud naturally performed, 
- Introd, ta Taming the Shrew, 


—ie— 
a 


Tue subject of.this memoir was born on the 3d of Apri, 
41798, at Bishop Atekiand, in the county*sf Durham, and 
received a liberal education at Witton-le-Wear, in that 
county, His father is a man of opulence and respectabi- 
lity in the neighbourhood, and amongst our hero’s earliest 
acquaintance was the celebrated Sir Walt"r Scott, Bart. 
. It may be presumed, from these premises, that “ little 
Ralph” was not brought up with any histrionic ideas. In 
“pct, he was intended for the medical prefession, and 
studied anatomy, under the late James Wilson, esq. at St. 

Hi. O 
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Geerge's Hospital. Whilst pursuing his studies in the busy 
metropolis, he first anbibed a love for the theatre, which 
spreading with all the facility of an infectious disorder, 
terminated in a conffrmed dramatic mania, At this period, ~ 
however, our comedian stifled the flame, and proceeded 
to Edinburgh, where he applied himselr closely to surgery ; 
but it was all in vain; baa wishes were not to éxamine the 

—musotes of the dead, bet awaken those of TtéTiving. When 
he reflected on the snug respectability of the profession his 
father had selected for him, his scruples were many, it ig 
true; like Odlepod, ‘‘ he would have dabbled, a little In 
galenicals,”’ but, like that military accoueheur, he pdnted 
for fame beside. At Edinburg, Mr. Suurwey formed an _ 
intimacy with Mr. Yates, of Covent Garden, who had then 
newly entered into the profession, and who was a great 
favourite in the tand o’cakes; this friendship increased his 
dramatic ardour; and a subsequent acquaitance with 
Mr. J. Russeli served to confirm it; so that our hero, be- 
tween these two theatrical magnets, found it Impossible. to 
resist the attractions of the theattr, 

At length, hie resolved to feei the pulse*of the natives at 
York, in an histrionic station, aud, in July, 1818, made 
his first appearance in that cMy, as Dandie Dinmont, in 
Guy Mannering. The company was then under the supers 
intencdance of MT. Fitzgerald, and with*that gentleman oure 
comedian went to Wakefield, Doncaster, Sheffield, Hull, 
aud Leeds, sustaining the countrymen, Scotchmen, and 
suilors with success ; he also played some parts in Mun- 
den’s line, wih considerable applause. From the exigences 
of the company, Mfr, SHeRwiN was occasionally sent on for 
‘‘ little parts,”’ m tragedies, which not exactly according 
with hig humour, quarrel with the manager was the res 
sult. The late Mr. Mamsell, at this early period of Mr. 
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SUBRWIN’s Career, augured favourably of him; and Miss 
Frances Maria Kelly (the female ATLas of the Lyc@um,) 
__Paid him a flattering eulogium on his performance of Far- 
* mer Cropley, in Kenny’s almost forgotten play of The 
Touchstone. hese praises acted aa: 


vege eevee easagenes ae Spurs | 


And as they were attended with that undeniable proof of 
the manager's s approval—-an increase of salary, our hero 
began to bless the day when he had thrown physic to the 
, dogs, and qutted the the®tre of anatomy, at Edinburgh, 
” for the theatre of Mr. Fitzgerald, at York. 

When that gentleman ‘* bade “als world good night,” 
Mr. Mansell succeeded him as manager of the York cir- 
cuit, and our hero remained beueath his banuers. Mr. 
Mansell is now vo more, and though we are professed 
enemies to the absurd maxim—de mortuis nil nisi bonum— 
we haye no wish to mingle-reproach with his dust, or recal 
his name meredy to fix it with obloquy, A manager's 
situation is by no means enviable; he has to reconcile 
many different feelings, and subdue them to one point ; 
and in a profession whose followers are ail notoriously 
Srritable, and suscéBtible of any imaginedwhight upon their 
merits, and afo, from more constant excitement, vainer 
than other professors, it is scarcely possible to govern, aud 
be a favourite. Mr. Mansell gaye our hero some offence, 
which was not of sufficient consequence to @all for serious 
. resentment, aud Mr. SHerwin drew owt his pencil instead 
of his pistol, and caricatured instead of challenging the 
“Qpanager. ‘Phere in uo point at which the human heart is 
eo assailable as ridicule; it is the poison that, with the 
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slightest appearance of danger, inflicts the deadHest ven- 
geance ; and as Mr. Mansell bad an additional provocation 
irom our here’s mimicking him to his fellow comedians, he 
passed the fatal managerial sentence, and RaLPH SHERWIN 
bade the York audieneg adieu. 

A very short period elapsed: ere Mr. SHerwin catered 
into an engagement wit Mr. Bunn, (late stage-manager 

of Drury, and hushandte the tragic actreés of that LAINE, )} 
for Litchficild and Birmingham. When the disastrous fire 
occurred at the jatter theatre, our hero lest all his theatri- 
cal properties in the couflagration; an occuwrence suli- 
ciently unpleasant toa melr opobtan, but peculiarly afflict- 
ing to a provincial performer. 

The minor theatre gt Birmingham was opened for the 
benefit of the sufferers by the fire; and the humanity of 
the hardware folks may be surmised when we state as a 
positive fact, that our hero shered only seven shillings ana 
four-pence, after performing three nights!!! 

Finding little chance of compensation at Birmingham, 
the subject of this memoir cast a look of remembrance at 
Litchfield, and once more visited that fown; was per- 
suaded to attempt an entertalmment by Winself; he did 
so, and the result far exceedcdd@is anticipations. His sede 
performance produced more at Litchfield than almost the 
efforts of a corffpany at Birminghan#, and, with “ his 
purse well lined,” onr hero started fgr the fhetropolis, 

In London, Mr, SneRWIn was, as Teague says, a ‘ gen- 
tleman at large,’ aud, at length, rather than remain any 
longer in idieMss, he centered into an engagement with 
Mr, Cresswell, for*the Brighton Theatre, ¢o play the old . 
men, oo 

At Brighton, Mg, Maitlinson fof Vauxhall Gardens) wae 
the low comedian, and with Lim My. SHerwin played @ 
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vast variety of comic basiness; here, too, the late Mr, 
Emery saw ow’ hero perform, and remarked that * 


‘© He gare token of a goodly day to-morrow.” 


= 


We shail digress for a moment #6 wention that when 
that lamented comedian was upon his death-bed, he said, 
¢¢ When I’n.gone, Raten, of all the actors I know, is most 
likely to supply my place.” ° 

from Brighton, Mr. SHerwr8 went to Leicester, where 
he again enlisted under the banners of Bunn; he imme- 
diately becCme a decided favourite, and added greatly to 
the list of his friends, = -_ : 

Upon the rebuilding of ‘he"Birmingham ‘Theatre, Mr. 8. 
repaired thither, and soon estaHished his reputauon 
amongst the Brums. At the close of the season, Mr. 
Snemwin was determined to ‘ pause awhile,” and sit 
under the shade of his laurels in his native town, and ac- 
cordingly revistied the spot of his nativity. Indeed, he had 
almost received a surfeit of Itinerant acting, and probably 
might have quitted the stage altogether, had not the news 

of the decesse of poor Emery have awaked him from his 
torpor. He again felt 


‘* His saul in arms, and eager for the fray,” 


' 
“and iustantly came-to London. 

If talent alone coutd ensure an appearance in the nictre- 
polis, many an actor, now pining in obscurity, would hold 
an elevated rank in secicty; but stage-managers are minis« 
ters, and distribute the places in their power with as much 
venality. Mr. Yates introduced our hero to C. Kembie, 

gpd that gentleman promised him an appearance at Covent 
“arden, which promise ke afterwards Weclined fulfilling, 
03 
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aud Mr. Evans, from Bath, was engaged to supply Emery's 
place; whilst honest Ralph was left to ruminate on his 
diaappointment. 

For upwards of four months did Mr. Suzrwin endure 7 
* the hope delayed 3” at length, the doors of Drury 
were opened to him; through the mediation of the late 
Mr. Oxberry, and he appeared on the i4th Feb. 1823, in 

_his favourite character,of Dandie Dinmon™ The result was 
4n immediate engagement for three years, at 7/. 82. and 92, 
per week. So far, Fortune secmed to smile, but his difi- 
culties were not yet overcome; Mr. Knight “ teas in pog- 
session’’ of almost every part to which our hero aspired? and 
consequently, though engaged #9 play the countrymen, Mr. 
SHERWIN Aus only personated three, since he has been at 
the Theatre, viz. Danie Dinmont, Paddock, (My Spouse 
and I,) and Giles, (Miller’s Maid.) Few persons think 
more of Mr. Knight’s talents than we do, but we cannot 
think him an efficient representative of Andrew, (Love, 
Law, and Physie,) or Ralph, (Afaid of the Mill.) We 
admire his country dSoyée generally much, but his country 
men want force and strength, not merely «#f person but of 
style. 

Mr. SHERWIN was awarded, Donald, in The Falls of 
Cigde, and added considerably to his repptation by the 
performance ; aud this, and Rodin, (Ne@ Song no Supper, }- 
furnish forth the scanty list of his metropoMtan perform- 
ances. He has, besides, been sent on as the Centine? in 
Pizarra, the Host, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, and 
fom, in High Life below Stairs; but the characters 
themselves, at least the two last, are below criticism, 

Our opportunities of seeing Mr. SHERWIN have been 
limited, and as his performances have been few, he ig, 
ecarcely sufficiently idengificd with the scene of his exer= 
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tions to give full scope to his powers. Playing seldgm in- 
variably gives an awkwardness to an actor’s manner of 
_ performing the technicalities of his profession; and when 
we add to this the remembrance of the auditors being, 
from the same cause, nearly strangers to him, and, to use 
a theatrical phrase, “‘ not going with him,’ we see many 
palliations for any little hardnes$ in his style. Mr, SHER- 
WIN does not tread the boards of ‘Drury as if he was at 
home; and this appearance of uneasiness in him, (which 
is peculiarly observable in the early scenes of a character,} 
conmunicttes an unpleasant feeling in his auditors. We do 
not state this as matter for.censure, though it is for regret. 
- Mathews laboured under the same infirmity, whilst he 
was af Drury. a 
We have never seen this gentleman in Tyke, but we 
subjoin a critique on the performance of it, that appeared 
in the Brighton Herald, ‘* But of the 7yée of Mr. Suex- 
WIN, the touchstone of that gentleman's fame, in the lige 
of characters lie adopts, when we say that we have seen 
the late Mr. Emery play the part, the praise we think due 
to Mr. SuERWIN will be, in. @ measure, enhanced. Com- 
parisons are always odious; here they would be unjust. 
There were parts of Mr. SHEKWIN’s efforts that struck 
home to our felings; ag well from their eriginality of 
- conception, ag their spirited Gxecution ; but this was not 
a general feature. dhe performance, as a whole, was 
highly creditable; and (Mr. Rayner excepted) no other 
actor that we have seen, can play 7yée equal to Mr. SHER- 
WIN; who, to say the least of him, is an actor of conside- 
' yable power and originality.” 
. Circumscribed as Mr. SHERWIN has been, it would be 
hfair in us to attempt asummary of hif capabilities. We 
can traly aver that the little h® has done, he has done 
. O4 
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well ;-but that he cau do much more we are credibly in- 
formed, and readily believe. To put him in comparison 
with Mr. Rayner would scarcely be allowable; that gen- 
tleman has had much greater scope for the developmept of 
his talents; he has performed Tyke, Dan, Robin Rough- 
head, &c. &c. whilst our hero was absolutely refused per- 
_Inizsion ta play the first “named part, although it did not 
“belong to Mr. Knight.” Mr. Rayuer, tou, is a much older 
stager, has been in the metropolis hefore, and is not so 
easily intimidated at the sight of an overflowing house As 
far as comparison may be carried, we are inclired to think 
our hero possesses more of the, vis comted than that gen- 
tleman, but less feeling; in the comic portion of Giles, 
(of which there is butlittle,) we certainly prefer him to 
his rival; but, in pathos and force, he is by no means his 
equal. Admitting Mr. SHERWIN to possess equal powers 
of conception ,with Mir, Rayner, he is certainly not en- 
dowed with equal execution; and here we again call the 
attention of our readers to the infrequency of his per- 
forming, to which this fault must be mainly attributed. 
Conception, which is the ground-work Of the histrionic 
art, may be acquired in the closet, but ‘execution can 
only be attained by practice, fot intermitting and occa 
sional, but mcessant and intense, We ae not certain, 
after all, but that ‘the qutlities we’ have ascribed to* 
Mr, SHERWIN are more necessary fos the line he has cho- 
sen than those possessed by Mr. Rayner. ‘There are very 
few parts like Tyke, in the whole range of the drama; | 
whilst the characters that call forth comic powers alone, 
are innumerable. In those parts we consider our hero - 
eminently qualified to fll the void left by Emery’s de-_ 
cease ; nay, we Could wish to see these two gentlemen g& 
one theatre together, fairly dividing the business between 


' 
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them, Surely, where talent can be obtained, au,extra 
salary is of no material consequence to cither house. Be 
it as it may; this being his last season at Drury, Covent 
Garden will have a chance of obtaining his services, should 
they deem it advisable. 

In person, Mr. SHERWIN 1s five feet nine inches im 
height, very sigqutly made, (which our country readers 
will readily believe when ne states his weight to be four-— 
teen stone,) with black eyes, jet black hair, and a florid 
complexion ; his countenance is peculiarly handsome and 
intelligent” and bears the impress-of good humor, the 
most valuable imprint Nature ever gave to @ comedian’s 
face. His general appearance partakes so much of 
the gentleman farmer, (perhaps w*th rather more of the 
latter than the former,) thatit is difficult to conceive how 
he could adapt himself to any other live of characters than 
those pourtrayed by the jate Emery. 

Our hero is a scholar of no mean pretensions, and pos- 
sesses peculiar talents as an artist ; his drawings of Liston 
and Oxberry are well known to the town, through the 
medium of engravings and his talent in caricature is the 
source of much merriment amongst his friends. We are 
informed he had studied his original profession (surgery) 
with deep atfentign, and bade fair to prove an ornament 


‘to the Cotiege; but, luckily for us, we have never had 


any occasion to bea? witness to his skill, 

In private life he is unassuming, intelligent and polite ; 
a determined éon vivent; and though, probably, rather 
more devoted to the jolly god than prudence night sug- 
gest, never infringing on the decencics of society by hi 
irregularities, His vocal pretensions are extremely mode- 


“rate, his voice being a barritone of Small compass; he 


sings the little allotted to him respectably, and in society 


. Os 
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compensates by the humor of his manner for any defect of 
his glottis. 

He is still in a state of * single blesyedness,”’ a piece of 
information entirely devoted ta our fair readers »and 
which, though not absolutely uecessery, we are sure they 
will not deem uninteresting. 
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RISTRIONIO ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
&c. &e. 


* 


a 
AN FAYSLOSION, 


Charles Bannister was keeping®the grecn-room in a 
continual roar of laughter, with his good things, daring a 
morning rehearsal. A would-be critic at length attracted 
the wit’s attention. WWeran so hard upon his flimsy an- 
tagonist, as to occasion the loss of temper, and he sat 
down in extreme dudgeon. A brother wag whispered 
Bannister, ** The geutleman says he'll blow you up.” 
“« Wiil he > (says Charles,) then you know f must go off.” 

* 


FRO AND CON, 
* 


A distinguished performer at one of the theatres com- 
glaining to Footeethat his wife’s drawicnness and ill 
‘conduct had,almest ruined him, concluded, as many 
usually do, ‘* And, dor goudness’ sake, what is to be said 
for it?” ‘* Nothing that I know (says Foote) can be said 
yor it, bué much against it.” 


MRS. POWELL. 


“As the servant of Mrs. Powell, who waa then perform- 
"ag at Bath, was followivg her mistress‘In a car to Bristol, 
where it is well kuown the Batlfcompany perform every 
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other night, she was assaulted by three ruffians, who 
robt-d her of her virtue. When she arrived, she told the 
horrid tale to the lady, who was dressed for the Queen in 
Hamlet; and she, with all the dignity of royalty, exe+. 
claimed, ‘ it had been so with us, had we been there!” * 


ETEPHEN KEMBLE 
* 


Coming one night feom Coryi’s Concern the Cow-gate, 
at Edinburgh, called a chairs; two fellows immediately 
dragged the vehicle to him, but while he was preparing to 
Squeeze in, a friend, who was just stepping into his cha- 
riot, caHed uut to him, “ Kemble, J go by your door, and 
will set you down.” He gave the Chairmen a shilling, 
and was going, when ove of them scratched his head, 
and hoped Ais Aonour would give him more than a shilling.“ 
What, you scoundrel, when I never got into your chair.’? 
** But consider the fright your honour put us into,” re- 
plied Pat, “‘ consider the fright,” 


EDWIN, 


_ fhe man who played the finte, by some accident hroke 
it while in the orchestra at Covent Garden Theatre’; 
Edwin running into the green-room, cfied out, * Poor 
fellow, poor fellow !°—** What's the matter, my dear 
Sir?” (cries Mrs, Webb,) *, Why, madam, {rejoined 
Edwin,) poor Mr. ****** has just split his wind-pipe,”” 


WILSON AN# BANNISTER, 


About the time that Wewitzer commenced dealing in 
fish, Dick Wilson turned coad merchant.— Dick and: 
Charles Bannister were taking their bottle at Mat Wil- 
liam’s, (the “hakespeare,) when the merchant observed, 
that it was his practice to go down into people’s kitchens - 
and curry favour with the cooks, by giving them Aa/ 
crowns. “* Ig it,’’ says Bannister, * why, then, were I a” 
coskey, I’d be sufe to make you a low curtsey, and telj.- 


oa 
7 


you it should always be®ny endeavour to be GRATE-FUL," _ 
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WEWITZER. 


Wewitzer, universally distinguished for the amenity of 
“ig marners and the ueatness of his wit, having given 
orders-to his tailor for a spencer, asked him how much it 
would cost: “| cannot,’ said Stitch, “ exactly say, but 
you may depend on it, Sir, that it will come very low.”— 
‘¢ Then,’ said the wit, “¢ it will ngt be a spencer,” 


STRONG LINES. 


Macklin was standing one night with his back to the far- 
thest fire-plage at the Bedford Coffee-House, whilst Quin 
was sitting at the hither one, when a country gentleman 
eame in, and placing himself by Quin, kept his eyes con- 
‘tantly on Mackiin. At length he cried out, in some kind 
of astonishment,—‘' What strong Hines that gentleman 
oe got in his face !"—S* Cords, You mean, Sir,” said 

vin, 


A LOSG BILL. 


Foote dined at the Castle, at Salt-hill; when Partridge 
produced the bill, Foote therzht it very exorbitant, and 
asked bim his name.—-'* Partridge, and please you,’' re- 
plied the host.—* Partridge,’ resumed Foote, *< it should 
be Woodeock, dy the length of your bill.” 

* 


| TYE FORLORN HOPE. 


A singular nfanceuvpe was practised at Salisbury by one 
of the dramatic squad, who had frequently performed in 
the town, but had never been successful on his benefit 
night. He watched in the church porch, unt the Rector 
had dismissed his auditory. He then begarto cover the 
tomb-stones in the cemetry with his Mills. Excited by 
the oddity of the measure, many made inquiry inio the 
dnse—‘* } cannot get the feng to come to my benefit,”’ 
™~3slied the discomfited actor, “ so FT ang trylug what ip- 
Huence | have with the dead." Oe 
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WESTON 


Having borrowed, ov note, the sum of 5/. and failing in 
payment, the gentleinan: who lent the money took ocea-. 
sion to talk of it in a public coffve-house, which tavsed 
Weston to send him a challenge. Being in the field, the- 
geutleman, a little teuder in point of courage, offered him 
the note to make it up, to which our hero readily consented, 
aud had the note delimecred. ** But now said the gentle- 
man, ‘* if we should return withuut fighting, our compa- 
niens will Laugh at us; therefore, let us give one another a 
slight scratch, and say we wounded each other.” ‘* With 
all my heart,’’ says Weston; ‘* come, Vilwound you 
first ;’’ so drawing his sword, he whipped it through the 
Heshy part of his antagonist’serm, till he brought the very 
tears into his eyes, ‘Fhis donc, and the wound tied up 
with a handkerechic£; ‘‘ Come,’’ said the gentleman, 
“where shall I wound you?’’ Weston, putting hintself in 
a posture of defence, replied, ‘‘ Where you can, by G—d, . 
Sir.”” 


A QUERY, 


One night as Macklin was preparingsto begin his lec- 
ture, and hearing a buz in the room, he spicd Foote in a 
corner, talking and laughing most immoderately. This 
he thougit a false time to r@buke him, as he had not 
begun his lecture, aud covsequently could uct be subject 
to any criticisrax he therefpre criedaout, with some aug, 
thority, “ Well, Sir, you seem to be very mgprry there; bur 
do you kuow what Pm going@to sawnow?r’’ ‘* No, Sir,” 
says Foote; ‘‘ Pray do you?” . 


TWO FOR ONE. 


When Quin was wanager, an author gave him a Pi 
béhind the scewes, aud, two or three days afterwards 
waited on him to kuow how he liked his play. Quin gave 
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Some trifling excuse for its not being received, when the 
author requested to have it returned. ‘* There,’ Sys 
Quin, ‘* there it lies on the table.” The author took up 
s.play that was lying on the table, but, on opening, foand 
_it was a Comedy, and his was a Tragedy, and told Quin 
--of his mistake, ‘* Faith then, Sir,’’ said he, *‘ I have lost 
your Play.’’-—** Lost ny Play !’’ cries the bard. ** Yes, by 
- God, I have,” auswered the tragedian; “ but here is a 
drawer fullof both Comedies aud Tragedies, take any two 
you will in the room of it.” 





GENTLEMAN SMITH, 


As he was characteristically called, was educated at 
Eton school; Dr, Sumner wt) master thereot, and a, se-° 
tre disciplinarian. At that period a silly, illiterate ser- 
vaut belonging to the College, called Taffy Woodward, 
used, when any stranger came to see the Library, previous 

eto the entrance of the Librarian, to arrugate the explana- 

tion of the curiosilies theretu, saying, ** Thus is Avkera, 
this is Nevid, the orator; but whe és is, neither 1, ner 
the Fellows, nor the Provost can tell.” ‘This mau being 
dead, his corpse lay for some time for the public view 
of the scholars, &c. when young Smith wrote upon the 
coffia-lid,— - ‘ : 


#* Here lie the remains of Taffy Woodward ! 
But whether his sou’ain Heaven or Heil, 
Neither 1, nor the Fellows, uor Provost can tell.” 


or which parody ov Taffy’s customary phr&e, the embryo 
wit was severelyfiogged. , 
At another time, Siffith affd other Etonians were at - 
alay, when the Doctor being observed approaching, they 
gall dispersed, erving, ‘‘ Away, away! here’s Sumner!’ 
The Doctor was within hearing, and reached the spot 
time enough to retain young Smith with a ‘ Harkye, 
Sir! is that a proper mode of mentioning me? ‘ Here’s 
Sumner /’ When you speak of me, Sir, it will become you 
™acesy Doctor Sunner.” Smith submissively assured him, 
that there was not the most distan@idea or inteutiun of 
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disrespect; “‘ For, Sir,” added he, ‘* when the Romana 
sa Caesar approaching, they did not say, here comes 
imperater Cesar, but, C@sar comes.’’ He was, maugr€ 
the felicity of his reply, sentenced to the lash ! 


= 


GECRGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER, 


A young gentlemanebeing pressed very hard tu company 
to sing, even after he had solemnly asswred them that he 
could not, observed testilf, that they were wanting, to 
make a butt of him. ‘No, my good Sir,” said Mr. 
Colman, who was present, “ we only want to get a efave 
out of you.”’ 


AN™ELO, 


The. graceful fencmg-maaster, was consulted by Bensley, 
the actor, on what he ought to do with his hands while he 
was speaking. Angelotold him, that it was impossible ta- 
prescribe what he should always do with them, but that 
it was easy to tell him what should not be done; ‘* You 
should not put them into your dreeches-pockets ;” a custom 
to which poor Bensley was much addicted. : 
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NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
“ CORRESPONDENTS, 


ieee 


We thank S. for his anecdote, but as the names of all 
the parties are ephemeral, we shail place it in our corres~ 


ponding page, 





— 


THE GREAT MEN OF DRURY. 


Philip Stone, the property-man of | Drury-lane Theatre, 

,i8, ip stature, exactly four feet. He says, ‘* There are but 

three grea? characters in Drury-lane Theatre—to wit, the 
three Stones—Ellistone, Winstone, and Phil, Stone.” 





f 


Our correspondent who speaks of Triptolemus ig —-— 
He will understand us. 


- 





ON MRS. BAKER, oy the Olympic Theatre, — 


1. 


If widow" waa gweet Mrs. Baker, 

How gladly | to church would take her, 
And there my charming bride td make her, 
And cherish, love, and ne’er forsake her. 


2. e 


But out, alas! one Charley Baker 

Was doom’d by fate to over-take her ; 
And IJ, poor wight, shall never wak® her — 
To love—and that 'tis makes"ne ache, ah! 
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3. 


Tall, straight, and upright as a Quaker, 
And healthy, too, is Mr. Baker ; 
A Covent-Garden merry-maker, 

_ (1 meet him daily by Long-Acre.} 


4, 


1 often think, I fait would shake a 
Hand with honest M= Baker; 
_As he wifi live--[ will not make a 
Fuss—nor longer groan or quake—ah ! 
‘But say, whatever fate may take her, 
Bless Mrs.—-aye and Mr. Baker. “ 


Ly 
~ TRIPTOLEMUS: 


PE eee 


Friend Triptolemas need not have trimmed us Ko 
handsomely in his note,—_We did not mean to offend his 


serene highness by our innocent mirth. as 


. A Correspondent asks why Dowton, Mrs. Davison, Misa: 
_ Kelly, and Mrs. Fitzwilliam, are uot at Drury ?—He had 
better ask the sapient manager. N. B.—Sober from 12 
til] 2—so gays repart. . 


By the bye, Dowton’s non-appearancéis thus accounted 
for, in the green-room.——At the close of last season, he 
accidentally saw the book of,salaries, and perceived that 
Madame Vestris had receited 36 guineas a week, on which 
he extdaimed,-—‘* So, the lady has had ™0/. a week more 
than we this Jeason, thee by ——- TU have 10/. a week 
more than her next.” When applied: tomto sign articles, 
he arrardingly refuwed to adtent att thing less than 40/. a 
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MEMOIR OF NIRS. JORDAN. 


eee 


It is one thing to communicate pleasure te others, and 
anether to taste ofjey oneself. ANASTASIUS, 
That lady that sang sweetly to the Duke, 
And whose wild laugh was consonant 
To joy, the harbinger of bliss, where is she now ? 
She is uo more, ny lord! Old Play. 
ie 


THE misfortunes of the mother of our present heroine 
were @ melancholy prelud? to thedisasters of the daugh- 
ter. Mrs. JORDAN’s mother was a provincial actress, and 
attracted the attentions of a Captain Bland, with whom 
she went to Ireland, where they wese married: the ce- 
remony having been performed accordiug to the rites of 
the Homan Catholic faith, By this marriage Mrs. Bland 
had many children, and amongst them our heroine, whe 
was born near Waterford, in 1764, Captain Bland, with the 
|2 « f 
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bitterest perfidy, forsook his wife and her children ; and 
flying to England, the lumanity uf our laws left the 
papist uo refuge but compassion, ne solace but her tears! 

The history of Mrs. Bland is said to have been pe- 
culiarly romantic; and we reerct we can lay no authentic 
mnforipation respecting her before our readers, 

Miss BLaNp, our heroiie, enconraged _by maternal 
example, of course, looktd to the stage as her future 
profession ; and, about the ycar 1778, madeher first. ap- 
pearance at Ryder’s Theatre, in Dublin, in the uuimportant 
‘part of Pheée, in 4s You Like 7t-—From ptudential 
motives, aud fearful of offending Sher father’s family, to 
whom she soll looked with hope ;—for the child thinks 
not her father a villain, though all the world beside know 
him to be one ;—-she played under the name of FRANCIS, 
and ran the round of maudlin young ladies, and third-rate 
sentinentulists, until she attracted che notice of Daly, a 
weak-minded villain, an unjust manager, and an unprin- 
eyed libertine. It was the practice of this hollew 
scnsualist, to advauce money to those | ladies he had a de- 
sign Upon, and then secoud his attempts, vot only with 
brutal violence, but a threat of arrest for debt.’ These 
amiable peculiarities he displaged” towards our heroine ; 
and to relieve the egigences of Jer family, she borrow ed 
of the brute asmali sum. She was daily rising in esti- 
mation in Dublin, and her juvenile tragedy was parti- 
cularly admired, Mr, Daly now made a proposition to 
her, which our heroine repelled with disgust ; aud, albeit 
her subsequent carear does not prove her to have been a 
very strait-laced moralist, we can readily conceive huw 
hateful must that reptile have appeared, who made her 
distresses the plea” for hjs insolence, and tempted her 
with gold on the one hand, whilst he threatened her 
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with a prison on the other. Certainly, we of the irritable 
gepus must be peculiarly irritable on this scote; for 
even now, when that weak villain’s bones have returned 
tu the corraption that best befitted them, we could find 
it iu our hearts to call them from the grave, to be burnt 
aS a sacrificc to offended decency ; aud in saying this, we 
arrogate no peculiar virtue to aurselves ; we do not mean 
io condemn, “none sweeping slause, the race calied 
(falsely called,) men of pleasure 3 but let them fight their 
battles fairly, at all events, and not win by meanness, 
that which should be zained by favour, 

It ig better to shun the snake, than contend agalust it 5 
FO the soi-disant Miss “FRANCIS, accompanied by her : 
mother, went to Leeds, where Tate Wilkinson, the only 
good fellow amongst ail the managers we have ever heard 
of, was surprising the natives with the talent he had 
brought with him from York. ‘T'ate was a man of few 
words—he simply asked our heroine whether her line was 
Tragedy, Comedy, or Opera, to which she laconically re- 
plied-—"* Aut.” 

‘Sir, in wy life, I never saw ab elderly gentleman 
more astonished,” as our heroiue often subsequently said ; 
however, Tate arouseu from his astouishment, and, 
taking her at” her word, announced her for Calista in 
The Fair Penitent ; and Lucy, with SOngS, in The Vir- 
gin Unmasked, - 

Her appearance, at York, was under the name of Mrs. 
JuRDAN, and this again takes us from her publie to her 
private history. We are entirely dependent on the cur- 
rent ramour of the times, ming that she had 
been a considerable period under the protection of a Myr, 
Jordan, and that she was then j in thaf wuy, 

‘s That ladies wish to be who love their lords.” 
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Whilst others do not hesitate to affirm, that the manager’s 
sold prevailed, where his eloguence proved nugatory; and 
that she was actually the mistress of Daly —Be that as it 
may, it seems she had some prominent reasons for quit- 
ting Dublin; and, on arriving at Leeds, her mother and 
self unanimously agreed, “that her figure was now 
sliich, the term Mrs. would-be more creditable than that 
of Zliss.”’ - - “ 
Under thejudicioyg managemeut of TateWilkinson, Mrs. © 
Jorp4se improved rapidly ; she pruned certain cxuberinces 
that were tolerated in the sister iste, and completely got 
rid of a certain ‘‘smack of the brogue,” that before 
marred her exertions. 
| When at York, from the recommendation of “‘ Gentle- 
man Smith,” she received an offer from the Drury-Lane 
proprietors, of four pounds a week, tu play the seconds 
to Mrs. Siddons. Our heroine accepted the salary, though 
she objected to the business ; and requested a trial in 
comedy: her wish was complied with,—_-andin October, 
1785, she first appeared in the metropolis as Peggy, in 
The Country Girl. ‘This comedy had been"lying on the 
prompter’s shelf some years, and the merit of the revival 
has been said to have originated With Captain Bland, who 
first presented it tg the notice of his wife$ others say, 
Tate Wilkinson recommended it to our heroine, and the 
latter is the most prohable comjectuse, Be this as it 
may, the result of the attempt was extraordinary and 
unqualified success : our heroine made as great a hit in 
comedy, ax Mrs. 8. did three seasons before in tragedy. 
From 1785, Mrs. Jorpan kept her station without a 
rival, ag the represcntative of ihe general characters of 
comedy; and she very fregrently came forward in parts 
requiring very considerable tragic powers; take, for im- 


e . a 
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stance, Cora, in Pizarro, and Angela, in The Castle 
Spectre. , 

From £4 a-week, her salary was raised to %8, and 
afterwards to £12; bat the Kemble family rendered her 
situation irksome, and she ultimately quitted if, aud en- 
listed under the banners of the facetious Sheridan, at the 
immense salary (then!) of £3 a-week. 

After her arrival in Lomdon, ste formed a connexion 
of a tender nature with Mr. Ford, son of Sir Richard 
Ford, then Chief Magistrate of Bow-Street, by which 
intimacy She becaine the mother of twe or three children. 

The Duke of Clarence pow thought proper to make her 
au offer of his protection, (Rella’s expreasion applies well 
to these sort of pretections,) an a splendid establish- 
ment of £1000 a-year. This offer, to her eternal dis- 
grace, Mrs. Jorban accepted; to her disgrace, becausc 
the sacrifice was to the Duke-—not the man. ‘The paltry 
stunt of £1000 a-year, did not, could not, weigh with her 
fora moment; but she could not resist the son of her 
King. This ig afeeling very general among women, who 
wil possess great susceptibilities, very little refined aud 
seldom any common senge. We question whether most 
women would: not deem it more reputable to be the 
companion of a.paince, than the wife ef a tradesman 


“ They are weak & watersrash as fire.”’ 


We should speedily fill our pagese were we to relate 
half the idle stories circulated respecting this connexion. 
The following, we believe to be fact :—The late King, one 
day, said to hisson, ‘* Clarence! Clarence | how’s this ? 
you—-you, kecp an actvess—keep an actress?’? “ Yes, 

ro 
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Sire.” “Ah! how much d’ye give her, en?” ° A 
thousand asyear, Sire.’ ‘A thousand! too much, too 
much! Five hundred.” Upon which, the Duke wrote to 
Mrs. Jonpanx, expressive of his Sire’s opiuion, At that 
period the Covent-Garden play-biils always coucluded 
with these words :— 


“ No money returned after the rising of the curtain.’ 


+ BMrs, JORDAN tore this off, aud enclosed it in a blank 
cover to His Royal Highness. 

This connexion lastedamany years, during which, we 

can positively state, Mrs. JorRpaAN was fregucntly-—nay, 
we inay say, incessantly, embarrassed; but whether trou 
her own cxtravagance, or her paramour’s meauness, we 
cannot, of course, decide. 
* She had, by the Duke of Clarence, ten children, in 
equal moicties of each sex; the sons are all in the army, 
bearing the cognomen of Fitzclarence; the daughters re- 
side with their royal father. . 

Her cldest daugliter, (oue of the two or three before- 
named, by whom we are not prepared, to: say, but we 
know the Duke cannot, and we kelieve Mr. ford never 
did, claim the parcutagey) was NBs. Alstp, of whose talent 
it ta useless apd unnecessary to speak; she has followed 
her mother to thy grave, without having had sufficient 
time to display the powers she possessed, 

‘The exact period of parting, between Mrs. Jorvan and 
the Duke, we do not remember ; though the effect upon 
her we shall never forgeg. She was then playing at 
Cheltenham, and received a letter from his Royal High- 


ness, desiring Ler to iflect him at Maidenhead, where they 
t 
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were to bid each other farewell, Mrs. Jonna Pad con- 
cluded her actual engagement, but remained onc night 
over to perforin Nell, for Mr. Watson, the manager’s be- 
neat. Et was in the aflernoon of this very day she re- 
ceived the fatal letter. With that kindness that always 
marked her conduct, she would not withdraw her nanic 
from the bills though such wagher state, when she wr- 
rived at the theatre, from continued hysterics, that we 
may literally say, she was saturated in sorrow, 

Qne circumstance we particularly remember, during, 
her performance. in her scene with Jobson, after the 
conjurer has seen her? Neil! laughs immoderately, on” 
which Jobson remarks, ** Why, Neé?, the conjurer has not 
only made ye drunk, but he has made you laughing drunk.” 
When Mrs. Jonpan attempted to laugh, she burst into 
tears; and the actor, with great presence of mind, 
altered the fext, by saying, ** Ned, the conjurer has not only 
made thee drunk, he has made thee erying drunk ;"" and 
thus brought her through the scene. — 

After the performance, she was put into a travelling 
chariot, in her Nef?’s dress, and started to keep her ap- 
ointment with her roya{oyer. 

A few words will sum up this unfortunate creature’s 
history; in 1836"she wert abroad, a3 some say, to avoid 
her creditom; and according to others, for the benefit of 
her health ; and at St. Clond, on the 5thof Julyin that year, 
she paid the debt of nature, Her complaint was an in- 
flammation on the chest, attended with ®he rupture of a 
blood-vessel; her bones were denied Christian burial by 
the liberal churchmen; and, at Jength, by the futer- 
ference of an English gentleman, sheswas interred, with- 
gut any ceremonials, in some “arden ground. We have 

ae 
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been infermed lately, that her body was ultiniately placed 
in the cemetery, at St. Cloud. 

Thus ended the British Thalia—the favourite of the 
public—the mistress of a prince—and the acknowledged 
best actress of her day. 

We shall say little of Mrs. Jorban’s talents, for they 
areabove our praise ; and as her day has lang past, there 
are other works, where correct summaries of her talent - 
may be found. She was not, she could not, be a fine 

lady; but she could he something so like it, that it was 
almost the same thing ; and every thing but the fine lady 
she could be. Her Lady Jeuzie wanted force of man- 
ner; her comedy was of too romping a character for high 
life, In sentimental coniedy she was happier, because, 
as she had not to bend, she did not lose her dignity. Her 
Rosalind was exquisite; her Romp, Nell, Little Pickle, 
Afiss Biddy, have never been equalled. Her tragedy was 
not so naturally pathetic as Fanny Kelly’s, but it was 
more equable and correct 5; she had not Miss K.’s feeling, 
but she was assuredly a better speaker. Her laugh was 
the most enlivening thing in nature, equally beyond praise 
or description ; it rose graduailya and as gradually di- 
winished; and the last sigh of its existence was as 
natural and effectivé, as its loutlest monfent; it was used 
as naturally by her, as an acgoraplighed sfger uses a 
shake, and she managed it with equal skill. 

fn persou, Sirs. JORDAN was about the middle size, 
with a round fe, not bandsome, but pleasing; her 
figure, always inclining to en Bun poing, latterly assumed a 
corpulency that considerably marred her efforts. 

Qn her last appearances in Londau, her powers were 
evidently on the wane, whist her person had so rapidfy 
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increased, that her oidest admirers could uot declare 
themselves satisfied. “« 

With but very little voice, she contrived to sing all 
sorts of songs well, and has executed a good deal of 
dificult music; she possessed a remarkably fine car. 
Take her all in all, she was a wouderfal woman, and p05- 
sessed more natural genius forthe profession she followed, 
that any acthass we ever saw. - 
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HIGTRIONIO ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 


&e, Sc. 


COSTUAIE. 
= 


One of the kings of Scotland, James ¥V. or VI, heing 
about tv give an audience to the French ambassador, at 
Edinburgh, wrate thus to an earl of Marr: 


‘ Dear Jock, 
¢ As Pm gaing to gie an audience this morning 
to the French ambassador, I deseir you to be sae gude io 
tend mea peir of yeir best silken hose with the gou'd 
clocks at thein, ~ 
* Your affectionat cusine, 


“ JAMES R.” 


We question, notwithstanding this evidence of the scar- 
city of hose at that period, whether. in arf comedy of the 
time, we should not see our erudite comeddns clad in 
silk, from ihe Jowliest fd the higtiest. 


| MRS. CANNING, 


F 


7 
Mother of the present Secretary For Foreign Affairs. 


The following cryicism on the performance of Mrs. 
Canning 1s extracted fromZhe Town and Country Magas 
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tine for 1773 :—* Mrs. Canning has appeatst in the 
character of Jane Shore, at Drury-lane Theatre, and Mr, 
Garrick did her so much honour in countenancing ber 
fst performance, that, after having declined the part of 
- Hastings for four years, he resumed it on the Sth Neyem- 
her, upon the introduction of this young lady to the stage. 
We are always inclined to davour young aspirants, and 
could therefre wish we couldgay much in this lady4s re- 
commendation ; but candour, and the duty we owe the 
public, compe! us to say that a continued mouotany, and 
very little expression in her countenance, are very great 


impediments to her shining at present in the character & 
Jane Shore,”’ 


= tl 


OLD ASTUEY, 


When he first returned from France, was accosted by 
a friend, who asked him if he had seen the French” 
Prince of Wales, when he was at Paris. .** Go,’” says 
be, “‘ you ignoramus, there’s ao Prince of Wales in 
France—he’s the Dolphin. Why, I mought have larnt 
him to ride, if I would.’?-—s« Is the young Prince like his 
father??? «* His father! Lord heip your silly head! his 
father could never get that there child—his father’s 
omnipotent.’ 


MOLIERE, 


The great comic poet of France, was also an excelent 
actor, He died in performing the part of the Hy pochon- 
driac, in his own comedy of Le Mulade Imaginaire, 
Keb. 17, 1679. The Archbishop’ of Paris would not 
allow his body to be interred in consecrated ground ; 
which being reported to the King, he sent for the Pre- 
late,.and expostulated with lim;"but he was an ob- 
“stinate churchman, and woult not willingly condescend 
to his Majesty’s persuasions. —Th fing finding him un- 
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willing tu comply, desired to Know how many feet the 
holy ground reached ? The Archbishop replied, ** about 
eight?“ Well,’ replicd the King, ‘* I find there is 
no getting the better of your scruples ; therefore let his 
grave be dug twelve feet, that’s four below your con-" 
secratcd ground, and let them bury him there.’ 


i 
AN OVERIFL“W. 


Bannister being at Stourbridge fair, with John Pal- 
-aner, and a company of comedians, who had eyecied a 
booth in opposition to Barret and his Norwich troop, on 
the first night of performing iterained very hard, and 
came in great quantities through the rafters inte the 
theatre, which alarming 4he manager, who was regaling 
at the inf with some metropolitan friends: he rushed 
into Bannister’s dressing-room, and inguired, with much 
eagerness, how the house stood as to company; when 
Charles replipd, ** Zounds, Jack, don’t be frightened ; 
we have as good a house as you can wish; don’t you sce, 
man, that we’ overflow already.’’ 


GENEROSITY OF NED SHUTER. 
al 
The facetious Harry Howard, was ong evening at 
Jupp’s, wrapped uprin disconselation ; &e called for a 
pint of porter, rested his head on the tabla, and con- 
tinued in that situation-tHl Shur, (Whose friendly dis- 
position and benevolence always prompted him to assist 
distress,) came in. ** What, Harry !’’ says he, clapping 
him on the shoukicr, | ‘* Melancholy ! What's “the mat~ 
ter Pre A rapacious landlord,’ says Harry, ‘* has 
seized on my little effects for rent, to the amount of five 
guineas, which IT wold be cnabled to pay in a few days. 
I left my wife and little gnes lamenting $ J could ny 
stand it.’’—** *Tis very unlucky,’’ says the actor, ** 1 
have the heart-ache this moment mysglf."" Ah! but 
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you have no wife and children,’ rejoined the glistresscd 
author, ‘* Ne, but I have four guincas, which I insist 
you willaceept of ; my heart-ache arises from the want 
of the fifdh; but I will borrow it, and (continued the 
vélatile orator,) yon know IT am an enemy to set 
speeches, give me the language of cheerfulness; sing 


me a song in return, it is all it merits.”’ 


HONEST JOE MILLER. 


Of this much-quoted and injured man, few particulars 
are knewn, He was the proprietor of the principaP 
booths at May Fair, and Bartholomew Fair, and acting 
the Proll, or Clown, became an universal favourite 
with the public ; ; from that circumstance, Colonel Mott. 
ley prefixed his name as the “ostensible Kditor of the 
Collection of Jests, gathered by himself front various 
werks and general con ° vereation. 


WEWITZER, 


Who was considered a tolerable wit, having, in a 
-number of j@kes which he passed, brought forth some- 
thing that was considered beneath his talent, the circum- 
stance was remarked @y a Scotch gentleman present, 
and who, wighout any knowledge whatever of the per- 
son, exclaimed@-“* Ah !amon, you are e’en like myself, 
a We-wit-gy !”” 


FOLITENESS. 


Two countrymen, who had nevey seen a play in their 
lives, went to the theatre in Drury-lane, when they 
placed themselves snug in the corner of the gallery ; the 
‘first, second, and ,third music played, to their great 
eatisfaction, Ad length the amrtain drew up, and three 
or four actors entered to begin the play ; upon which, 

. 
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ane of the countrymen cried to the other, Conte, Hodge, 
let’s be guing, may hap the gentlemen are falking about 
business. 


HANDEL, 


Though of a very robust and uncouth external ap- 
pearance, yet had suchga remarkable éavitability of 
nerves, that he could not bear te "hear the tuning of in- 
struments, and therefore this was always done before 
Elandel arrived. —A musical wag who knew how to 
~xtract some mirth from his irascibility of temper, stole 
into the orchestra ona night when the late Prince of 
Wales wasto be present at the performance of a new 
Oratorio, and untuned all the instruments, some haif a 
note, others a whole note lower than the organ. As 
goon as the Prince arrived, Handel gave the signal of 

~heginning conspirite ; but such was the horrible discord, 
that the enraged musician started up from his seat, and. 
having overtiracd a double bass which good in his way, 
he seized a kettle-drum, which he threw with such 
violence at the head of the leader of the band, that he 
lost his full-bottomed wig by the effort ;— wehout waiting - 
to replace it, he advanced, bare-headed, to the front of 
the orchestra, breathing vengeangg, but so much choaked 
with passion, that utterance Was denied him. In this 
ridiculous attitude,ehe stood glaring agd stamping for 
some ininutes, amidst a convulsion of laughter ; nor 
could he be prevailed on to resumeehis seat, till the 
Prince went personally to appease his wrath, which he 
with great difficulty accomplished. 


A NEW READING. 
- A diverting instante of the miscorcepiion of inferior 


actors, occurred at Bristol Moody had selected Henr} 
VIIT. for his benefit, gnd cast the part of Surry, to the late 
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Reger Wright, who would not attend the rehearsals ; 
Moody, somewhat netiled by Wright’s cond gt, re- 
proached him for his inattention to one of Shakspeare’s 
best plays. ‘* Come, come, master Moody, (said Roger,) 
you,are wrong there, at any rate; it does not strike me 
as any such thing.’’—“ No! (rejoined Moody,) give me 
your reasons,’’ ** Look in the tithe page, (said the 
other,} and you will find it was disanproved from the 
beginning ; sehere (shewing the book,} itis notedgas 
one of Shakspeare’s Aist, plays.’’ Thus mistaking the 
abbreviation of the word historical, for a fixed mark of 
popular censure. After this blunder, Roger’s phrase of 
‘It doef not strike me,’? became in gTeat yogue in 
every theatrical company in the kingdom. 


r) 
BAD CANDL®5S, 


Wewitzer, going to order some candles, told the tal- 
low-chandler, that he hoped they would be better than 
the last le had from him. « I beg pardon, sfr,’’ said the 
man,‘ F thought the last I sent you were remarkably 
good; what was their fault??? « Why, they all burnt 
yery well dofn to the middle, but, after that, none of 
them would burn eny fonger.”? 
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NOVICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


MANAGER AND ACTOR, 


“ Get ont of my theatre [’’ Elliston cried ; 
“ Well, Pm going to Morris,’’* old Dowton Tcplied. 
a SIDNEY. 


LINES TO'MISS PARROCK, 
Of the Adetphi Theatre. 


i. 
Among‘the gronp who run the race of fame, 
Imypell’d by glory, and by fancy wild ; 
To raise from dark obscurity their name, 
Parrock appears, Simplicity’s fair childs 


2. «@ 
Ne’er yet has modest mefit fail’d t’excite, 
The approving smiles of cach enraptyed zuest 5 
Parrock mustever, then, create delight, 
And soothe the turbjd passiogs Intoewest. 


5. 
Encircled #y palc leaves the budding rose, 
First opes his blushing brighiness fo our view 3 
Cheer’d by the sun, the bud in splendour grows, 
Excell’d by none, a and equall’d but by few. 





ee 


* a To morris,’ 7 go. Slang Dictionary. 
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A, - 
Oh, lovely girl! may’st thow ne’er sorrow know ! 
Bless’d in the smiles of affluence and case : 
_No gloomy care shall overcloud thy brow, 
- And all thy hours be happiness and peace ! 
: SIDNEY. 


We bave not the pleasure of knowing Miss Parrock, 
but if Sidney » lines coatain aS umuch truth as talent, 
(which we do net doubt,) we are happy to afferd her this 
notice. 





TO THE PRETTY LITTLE MIss VINCENT. 


‘« Love's banqueds are extravagantly swect, 

And cither kill, or surfeit al that eats 

Who, when the sated appetite is tir'd, 

Ben Joath the thought of what they once admir’d.”? 
PomFREr. 


aad 
few eee 


I, 
Thou’rt like the little glittering light, 
Placed upon the castern river: * 
When rapidly the veil of night, 
Dims bright day’srespleudent mirror, 
= a 2. - 
Oh! may thy vestal Hight still shite ; 
May’st thou the Highting whirlwind dare ; 
And gliding on the stream of fime, 
May virtue’s light fur ever glare. 

* 
Sa 
* InaHusion to the Hindoo custom of placing a foat- 
| mg-lamp on the rivey, the continuartce of which on the 


stleam is supposed to indicate the success of the person to 
whom it is dedicated, 
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3. 
That when ty name alone is Known, 
As one who lived in ages past ; 
May the world hear that thrilling tone, 
‘6 Her virtuous light burn’d to the last.” 
SCRINLERUS. 





~ LINES INSCRIBED T@ MISS ‘Wt. TREE. 
Wriiten after seeing that Lady m ARIEL. 


l. 


How unearthly and sweet is the music that’s heard, 
Aw the last ray of sunshine beTizens the mountain ; 
When no sound strikes the ear, but the song of the bird, 
And the voice of the 4amph, of each hill, wood, and 
fountain. OOO 


2. 


Oh, heaven it steals to the heart af the fair; 
To the knight lock’d in steel, and the bard ‘tis en- 
trancing : 
And how graceful the forms that are flectjag on air, 
As the moonbcams upon the grecn ocean are dancing.’ 
° 3. 
# 
But there isa fair one who seems as of Haaven, 
With whom angels mightevie form yoice that’s so 
sweet ; e | 
Lo! to her all the gifts of a Gaddes#are given, 
Her light furm, like the sprite of romance, seems to 
fleet. 
4, - 


Yes, that fair, like the Fire Fly, ithumincs the night; 
Her smile’s so ethereal, and oh, her eyes beaming ! 
Resemble two orbs® when their dazeling Hght,. 
Seems jealous, and trefyble at each other’s gleamiry. 


Scr rBLBAUs, 
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MEMOIR OF FRANCES MARIA KELLY. 


Happy nature, wild and ‘simple. 
— O'KEEFE. 


a * * = 


In early life her parents’ pride ; 
A. ag she older gr ow, 

Her kinsmen’s love, and cke beside 
Theit hope and succour too | 


ai 
” 


Tuts lady, who heat deservellly obtainc@ the appellation of 
The Child of Matare, was born at Hrigltou, on the 15th 
of December, 1790 : her fainer (the late Mr. Mark Keily), 
was in the army, retired on half pay, and died about three 
years since, in France. ~ 

,Mhe™ little Fanny’? was designed jor the profession, 
“aherhich she is now the greatest ornament, from her n- 
, fehey ; ang was articled to Michael Kelly, her uncle, 
under whdut she studied music id singing ; but she had 


Q 


~*~ 
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no Hatrral aptitude for either; her ear, when a child, 
being intolerably incorrect, and her voice wild and un- 
certain. Her celebrated master was, however, deter- 
Tained to persevere ; and in two years she became qyfi- 
clent mistress of the vocal art, to join in the chorusses, 
&c. In 1800, she was one of the chorus singers at Old 
Drury, and also played a few little parts that her age and 
stature enabled her to a3sume. ~ 

. From this period, she commenced studying the theory 
of her profession; was a diligent attendant at the 
theatres, and a great admirer of Mrs. Jordan’ sacting. 

In 1807, under, the advice of her uncie, she made a pro- 
vincial essay at Glasgow, where, though her timidity re- 
tarded her progress, she_became a considerable fayourite : 
she, even at this carly period of her dramatic career, 
evinced that intimate knowledge of the human heart, over 
which she has now attained a complete mastery. ‘ 

In the seammer of 1802, Mr, Colman engaged her for 
the Haymarket, where she would have met were mme- 
diate success, had uot her timidity rendered her efforts 
nearly nugatory. Mr. Colman, it is sai@® engaged ouy 
heroine to sypply the place of her half sister, Mrs. 
Mathews, who was then aboyt @uitting the stage ; * but 


Miss Kevty remained quite unnoticed at tle little theatre, 
- * & 





- 


a . 
* Mrs, Mathews, - formerl# Mis§ Jackson, was the 
daughter of Mrs. Jackson, who married Mr. Mark Keily, 
Mies Jackson was led to the altar by the facetious Charles 
Mathews, Esq® in 1803. Perbaps the connexion, for: it 
is not a relationshif, thus existing hetween our oie 
and the great mimic, has been one of the most fortunate 
circumstances in Mr. Arnold’s managerial career. Mrg. 
Mathews did not quit the stage cillel810, though she had 
long previously determined to do ao. 
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and the public, perhaps, would never have been delighted 
by the exertions of her splendid talents, had not Mr. 
Arrold’s judgment induced’ hiro to select her for a mem- 
ber of his company, at the English Opera House. 

The utility of an actress like our heroine, now becam- 
manifest ; and the ‘* burnt out’? company requested her 
zid, when they went from Druryeto the Lyceum. 

In June, 1810, we find ber litemly making something 
out of nothing, in the character of Beatrice, in Sir James 
Bland Burgess's precious amalgamation yclept, Tricks 
upon Travellers ; and she imparted an effect to a stupidly 
written song, heginning, - - 


*¢ Stand aside, Sir, | pray,” 


that was really astonishing. in Brunette, in the defunct 
melo-draina of Yes or No, she shewed powers of another 
description ;—she also succeeded to Madame Storace’s 
character in False 4larms, and shone the brighter, from 
This sea- 
son Miss Kniiy fully asserted her claim ; aud the papers 
that had borne-vitness to the °° éame insipidity’’ of her 
incipient effurts, nuw vang peals of treble post majors in 
her favour. 

During 1810,Mr. Phillips; “the Dublin vocalist, paid his 
"addresses to our “eroine » but the itimacy suddenly 
ceased, ‘* whether the gentleman grew ¢@ired of the lady, 
or the lady did not knew. Mer own mind,” we shall not 
pretend to determine, | 

In 1811, her performance in Af. P., or Pre Blue Stock- 
wg, Carracted a warm eulogy from ‘the bard of the 
Emerald Isle ;’’ and she now joined Drury-Lane Com- 
pany, and played an exteusive variety of business® 

Nothing material occurred to our hervine, until some 
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a i 

years afterwards; whilst sastaining the character of 
Naw.g, in Modern Antiques, a gentleman, the rejection 
of. whose addresses by our léroine had occasioned - his 
complete mental alienation, fired at her from the pit the 
bulict passed over the head of herself and Mr. Knight, 
who was ou the stage with her, and lodged in the back 
of the scene, All was censternation in the house - Mr. — 
Faight stood one moment. cowpletely Mtionleas ;—Miss 
Kevey fell into his arms,—her cry awakened his recol- 
lection, and he immediately carried her off the stage.—The 
offender was secured; he seemed perfectly collected, and 
stated neglected-love to have excited him to thd act. 
On his examination, it appear®, that he had addressed 
several letters ta our heroine, which, of course, as the 
production of a stranger, she never replied ta ;—he had 
never vad a personal interview with: her.—Ags there ap~ 
peared no doubt of his derangement, he was dealt with 
according ,to the laws respecting lunatics, and will, 
doubtless, end his days in Bedlam, 

This instance of a man falling in love with, and per- 
petually annoying an actress with paper peblets of passion, 
though he has never been introduced to her, is not a soli- 
tary One. We are well aware ei the fact, that ever since 
the year 1815, @ gentleman has regularly attended all the 
metropolitan performances @f Miss®Stephens, sitting 
generaily in the Ciird or fourth row of thepit; and the 
instant the opera concluded, quitting the house, and 
placing himself at the stage-door of the theatre, to catch 
a glauce of the Syren, as she passed to her carriage. Yet, 
he never presumed ‘to address her. To such 1h of 


_ enthusiasm was he carried, that he has Rope as far as 


ipswich, and we believe, once, ever, io Dublin, in hopes 
of mecting the lady, if she by chance walked forth to @- 
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joy the country scenery. For the truth of this tale, we 
positively pledge vurselves. 

But to return to our hereine :-—a few moments after 
this attack had been made upon her, she declared her 
readiness to resume her character, though strongly ad- 
vised to saffer the farce to be changed; she, liowever, 
with a propriety and resolutian few of the other sex 
would have shewn,* ‘* scygwed he* courage to the stickmg 
place,” and came forward, amidst a welcome, not merely 
of hands, but of voices and tears: we lever saw a more 
affecting, ~et pleasing, sight: littie Knight, too, received 
his modicum of approbation. - 

The circumstances we have just narrated, are suffi- 
ciently extraordinary ; but, wonderful t~say, an attack of 
& similar nature, and under almost paralicl circumstarces, 
was made upon Miss Kecty at Dublin..—Mr. Callaghan, 
fgubsequeitly Captain Carlos Callaghan, the gentleman, 
whose affair with the petif maitre ogling aclergyman, 
(clergyman! well, he is one by the bishop’s grace,) ex- 
cited so much indignation and comuiiseration,}) wae upou 
the stage at tl: time, and, we,believe, received sume in- 
jury ; be that as it may, his wanly conduey acquired him 
matiy friends at Dublin? and the interference of Miss 
KELLY afterwards obtained him an engagement at the 
English Opera House, where he appedred as Don Ceesar, 
in The Casth af Andalusig, ° 


Miss Keiy escaped anhurt, however, through all her. 


*« Moving accidents of food and field :”” 


a, 
we 5°> of flood, tor she was once on. voyage to Ireland, 


ee ee ee 


* We rementber Mr. Abbott, of Covent-Garden, when 


— Comer, by accident, cut his check in_a combat, (a mere 


seratch,) screamlug out like a sivégen-er, at Airs, Shum- 
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when the captain thought it twenty to ane, that she would 
be enubled to feel, as well as sing—*‘ Full fathom five,” in. 
coInmon with the rest of the company. * 
At Drury, Miss Kecty has never held that promjnent 
station that she fills at the English Opera; and, we be- 
lieve, her own temper, and exactions as to parts, rather 
thax salary, have occasioned her abseuce for the last few 
scusona. Elliston is btd enough, and though we have uo 
doubt that he has used her very ill, (for whom does he not 
use so?) yet we are inclined to think she is self-discarded 
frora the national theatre. a 
OF this lady’s«private character, it is pleasurable to 
speak: we know that she uo. only ministered to her 
father’s wants, but restricted her own comforts to find 
funds for his extravagance. The calls of a gamester are 
unceasing ; but Miss KeLLy’s purse was always open te her 
—~ parent. He ultimately closed his career, by destroying 
himself at Paris. Miss Kevry has a brother in the navy, 
for whom, we are told, she has also done muchx and, we 
believe, her mother-in-law has always found her a tender 
and affectionate friend. . a . 
Of this lady's dramatic powers we know not how to 
speak : weconsider her, in one word, the greatest actress 
we ever beheld. We have seen her Lydia LanguisA with 
delight, though tHe perfect fihe lady % certainly a little: 
out of her reach ; fet, even in those charactess, who, of the 
present day, but Mrs. Davison, can compete with her? 
In domestic tragedy, such as Zorayda, dnnetie, &c., she is 
perfectly unaperoachable. ‘These assumptiens are all 
feeling—all naturé’; and every single tone is worth an 
ocean. of digh- flown tragedy. When Miss Bugyius (alias 
Miss Hammersley, threw up Maydane in Artawxer ree, * 
our heroine assumed jt, aud though her voice is thin, and 
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of a very bad quality, she acquitted herself admirahly.— 
‘How she executed the “Soldier tired,”’ those who did 
nou hear her, might ask, with amaze; but execute it she 
did, -nd that with precision and extraordinary effect. Her 
romps leave us no room to regret Mrs. Jordan’s loss, 
Her waiting-women are inimitable ; and from what we 
have seen of her performance af provincial theatres, we 
are absulutely of opinion, #*e coulu sustain the first tragic 
characters better than any actress now in the metropolis, 
When we say this, we are aware that her veice is not of 
a nature t™ aid her in forcible assumpticn ; -but we care 
little for the weakness of jhe organ of Meech, when we 
know the strength of the mind that regulates its tones. 
Miss Keviy has shewn already 4 versat"ity that ne other 
woman, in our memory, ever dad; buat abe has powers 
yet nuawakened, and if managers give her the opportunity, 
she has yet in reserve a rich veln of talent, of the ex-7 
istence of which they are actually tetally unaware, The 
drawback~on her performance are want of sreat physical 
power, (for her voice is not particuiarly weak,} and. the 
genera! flatnes™ of her features, that il accord with the 
received notions of herviues. = 
Being generally called The Child of Nature, many per- 
sons imagine tMat she always acts on the immediate im- 
puise of the moment—this Is not the fet; a perfect pic- 
ture is not produced gt a sketch: and Whilst we are upon 
this subject, we shall pause to make a few observations, 
on what is termed “ natural acting.”’ ° 
‘The majority of persons uphold the syst*m of impuisive 
acting, or to be clearer, that school of acting, where the 
performer so@tlés in his mind merely the broag outline 
‘of his charactér, and €ils wy at night at Hbitum, 
The general failing of those Who thus act from imme- 
o4 
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diate impulse, is mannerism ;—our natures do not vary 

with he character, or with the night ; therefore, acting 
on impulse, we must eternallyrepresent ourselves, rapher 

than the author, till we tire by reiteration ; whereas fl 

Studied actor, having arranged in his mind what he Jn- 

tends doing, goes forth to the stage to represent a crea- 

ture of his faucy ; and though he may in consequence de 
colder in his style, than the devotee ofshe other system, 

the chances are ten to one that he is more consistent and 

more original. .. 

Actors from impulse are always unequal saci the ev. 
citement they receive from applause be less than fs... 
they will become flat and insipS, in the very scenes 4 
on a preceding evening they rendered vigorous and m- 
spiring ; besides, in th€ casualties of existence, whatever 
has in the day operated on their feelings, in real life, they 
will communicate at night to the character of the mimic 
scene, 

Fine feeling aud quick sensibilities are injurious to an 
actor, If, in oue part, represented in threé hours, an 
actor really felt and evdured the canflictigg emotions oc- 
curring, perhaps, jn neariy the whole life of the being 
represented,—“he must become yxhausted long before the 
completion of his task; Sind besides, (supposing his 
strength to sustain him,) could he @urs (by the mere 
force of impuised from grief to joy—frommbatred to love, 
in one instant? for the acts of ages ‘Bre thus compressed 
to those of moments, by dramatists. Could he, we say, 
really feel absozbed in grief, and then, after a speech of 
diferent tendency» from another performer, S™Meoly 
turn to a pardxysm of joy? impossible! 'fhe conse- 
quetiée. ®ould be, as it invariably is, that the actor from 
inspuls® feels the passiog, superficially, and representy, it 
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. imperfectly; whilst the actor from study, quietly ob- 
_ Serving the emotions of Nature, strives to imitate t osely 


her external appearances enly, and generally attaixs his 
objert.—We no more think fecling a necessary ingredient 
in actig, than we should deem it expedient for a painter, 
after he had finished a likeness upon the canvas, 10 repre- 


. Sent the heart, liver, brains, aud the internal formation, 


on the back of itee Py = 

itis only when study dévenerates into precision, that 
it becomes displeasing :~-the mostfinished actor nay find 
sumething occur to him during the fervour of acting, that 
gine ucver have been thought of in the closet. As the ge- 
:4fpl may find a manceuvr~ present itself in the field, that 
he: sid uot dream of in his cainp 3 then, indeed, when im- 
pulse aids study, it becomes yaluatle. We remember an 
jnstance of this in a Freveh comedian, who, in represent- 
ing the character of Lovegoid, in the French piece of The 
Miser, duriug his madness, at the loss of his inguey, per- 


ceived a pin lying on the floor; he suddenly stopped, 


picked up 1 pin, stuck itin safety in his sleeve, and then 
relapsed into hjg former rage: in this case.the impulse of 
tle moment was useful; yet, would those, who argue 
against study, have blameg this performer Tor afterwards 
doing the samg thing, becdlise, in all subsequent per- 
formances it was twick and wot nature 3» 

We need noLfell oor readers that Mess Keviy is the 
main attraction at tit Engish*Opera House, where we 
trust she may long continue to delight the town. 

Miss Ke.ty is in person about the cotgmon size, her 
figure-"Symmetricaliy beautiful; * her face is round and- 

. wes Er 








——— a | 





_,™* By the bye, this lady is by .far tou fond of «ndttne 


“her shape in male attire; but we areetired withy quar- 


reVing with actresses on this accent. 


05 
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pleasing, though not handsome ; her eyes gre light blue ;¥* 
her frehead is peculiarly low, and this circumstance 
inaterially mars the effect of her countenance : her smile 
is exceedingly beautiful, and may be said to completely Sut 
her couutenance ;—how skilfully she uses her transitions, 
from pouting to smiling, those who. have. seen her. in 
Hetty Finikin, in Gretna, Green, in the scene where the 
assumed Lord Lovewelh after the quarressays, “* You're a 
devilish pretty girl, Betty,” can bear witness to. 

We have found no~fault with our heroine, (for, in 
truth, she is dramatically faultiess} ; but, as Atitics, we 
shall lose our nage, if we part without au illnatured re- 
mark : her Mfeg Merrilies, tho*, in ZAe Witch of Dern- 
cleugh, a bad imitation, or rather continuation, of Guy 
Mannering, was a failuie ; she had not the force or dig- 
nity of Mrs. Egerton; ifdeed, we cannot conceive our 
heroine grand at all; she need wot regret it: she pos- 
SeSSES ; 


‘* What grandeur can never bestow 52 


and that she may loug live to enjoy all the blessings of 


this life, (circumscribed as they are,) an. to render de- 


light to those-that share existence with her, ig our ardent 
and heartfelt prayer. ° 
= 


* Query. Would she weré here to'decide; we may be 


eel wel te faker cae ce Le Oo ee 8 ee ce eeecthen ta tt lee 
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To the Editor of Oxbe, ry’s Dramatic Biography. 
‘Mr. Enrror, 


_  T recollect reading, some two or three years back, an 
article in the Lendon, or New Monthly Magazine, I am 
not certain which, on Garrick’s delivery of Gloster’s 
opening soliloquy, in Richard LII.—Now, and consider 
any effort, however humble, to explad& of @lucidate the 
works of ou> immortal Bard, tobe laudable, 1 am in- 


duced to offer_a wérd or two on the subject; more es-_ 


pacially so, asi well recollect IT was myself an imme- 
diate proselyte to the Reviewer’s argument, though in 
direct opposition to the present modes of delivering that 
celebrated pass=ge. But as Ef have forgotien in what 
number, and, indeTd, in witich of the*above works the 
article was published, I must trust t@ my memory to 
give ihe substance of‘lt, (fé I cannot pretend te offer any 
new reasons,) though sensible how feeble my language 
‘will be, to those who have read the original.—- 1 will not 
repeat the soliloquy here ; but I would wish your read- 
ers to turn to their Shakspeare’, and read ihe passage 
carefully, and then, as carefully, consider the character 
«OF the ambitious tyrapt Gloster,-——I yjll then ask, Was 
he_a moody, gloomy, saturnige villain? Wag he a 
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thoughtful moralizcer upon life’s vicissitudes? Was he, 
(except, perhaps, in one instance,) a conscience-ridden, 
petty-larceny scoundrel ?}~-No! Gloster was a bosd- 
faced, reckless villain, to whom fear and doubt Were 
alike strangers : towering in his ambition, fiercely and 
confidently exulting in his own powers, joyously ex- 
Pressing that exultation, and suffering no vacillating 
doubts to depress the unbounding confidence he placed 
in his own mental superiorim ; a laughing hellhound, 
who could ‘* smile, and murder while he smiled ;”’ and, 
still smiling, could «* gescant on his own deformity. ” 
Now, the soliloquy in question is always delivered, (at 
feast, when FI have heard it delivered,) in a thoughiful, 


. gloomy, meditative style, mood» and witha strong infusion 


! 


of bitter contempt.—-J ask, (the above considered,) “* Is 
this in charactef?’’? I think not.—I will not now dissect 
the speech, to prove my (or rather the Reviewer's) 
opinion; but Jeave it to the judgment of your readers, 
reserving thus much for myself, that I think it ought tp 
be delivered in as nearly opposite a style to that ia 
which it is at present spoken, as possible ; that there 
should be a bounding joy,a ficry, impatient, “smothered 
exultation, implying that consciousness which the ‘ as- 
piring Gloster’’ is supposed to feel: th he can ride 
triumphantly jhrough the stormy billows of the world, 
and calm the tempest which hem as it were in sport and 
mockery, and in the very fulness of his hgart, has raised, 


In fact, thatit should be spoken examtly as that great | 


master of the pagsions is said to have spgkenit; whose 
genius, matured and chastened bye hig Judgment, pur- 


chased him a noble appellation from a just and ad- . 
miring nation, which posterity hag hallowed. And, tills 


worse than *“3othic barbarism’” shall o ‘ershadow this 
favoured land, theame-of David Garrick wilf"@™er be 
remembered with regret and admiration, as the ** British. 
Rosciust J 


W. H.M. 
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STUDY. 


= 


Garrick told me he was two months rehearsing Benedict, 
befve he could satisfy himself that he had modelled his 
action and récital to his own idea of the part.—Hen- 
derson’s Letters. 


S“ERID A.W, 


A clergyman having writter. some observations on 

' Shakspeare’s plays, carried a specimen of his perform- 
ance to “Ir. Sheridan, who said, ‘ I wonder people won't” 
mind their own affairs ;_you may spoi. your own Bible, 
if you like, but, pray, let ours alone !”’ 


‘© SUEF THE ACTION TO THE WORD.”? 


The Duke of Gloster, in Jane Shore, concludes. go 
“speech, during his first interview with Hastings, by de- 
wring him to proceed with his recital, in t®ese words: 
“© On with your tale.’” A waggish Richard seeing, ona 
‘certain night, ‘‘ a beggariy account of empty bexes,’’ 
and aware of some friendly cronies in the pit—whilst 
‘speaking the line preceding the above, carelessly threw 
his arm over the shoulder of the Lord Ctamberlain, and 
accompanied the, “ on with your tail,’ by an illustra- 
tive jerk of his lordship’s wig on the nape of his neck. 
Poor Hastings, taken by surprise, found, like poor 
Teague, tha’ the ‘“faugh would confe upon his face,’? 
and was obliged to turn up the stage: the pittites threw 
themselyea back on the seats convulsed, and Richard 
was ** hinself,’’ that night, no more. 


COOKE, 


Was one eyening-very merry at < tavern, when In- 
cedon, coming in, was regqueCed by our great tragedian 
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to sing-“' The Sturm ;"’ but it being late, he refased, 
and revred to bed. Irritated at this, Cooke determined 
to be revenged ; and.after musing for a few minutes 
asked the waitersif they knew the man who had jist 
heen sitting in the same box with him? They replied, it 
was Mr, Incledon. -‘* No such thing,’? exclaimed 
Cooke, “ "tis some vile imposter, for he has stolen my 
watch and notes, and [ insist on an ofiger being sent 
for, that we may sedtch him,’? Remonstrance wag 
froitiess : so at length the guardian of the night was 
summoned, and they all ascended to Ineledon’s chamber, 
with Cooke at their head. Charley, roused trom his 
first sleep, asked what they wanied ? Cooke insisted that 
-he was the man who had the nows, at the same time ob- 
serving, ‘‘ If itis really Incledon, he can sing * The 
Storm ;’ let him “oso, and E shall be convineed of ny 
error.’’ [ncledon now perceiving the drift of the joke, 
without further preface, addressing himself to Cooke, 
—atruck up ‘* Cease, ryde Boreas ;”> and having gone, 
through the ditty, the party jeft him once more te his re- 
poge. 


MA. HA™. 


Some ladics who were in company with a Mr. Ham, 
requested him to sing; after goffie hesitation he did.so : 
when he had concluded, he asked a lad@“‘ if she had 
heard Mr, Brahim?’ “* No, Sir,’’ sdid she, “ but 1 
heve heard Mr. Ham-bra.” (bray.) _ 


MR. TF. DIBDIN, 


This gentleman, sone day engaging a lodgumfor 
hinself and wife, stated to the landlady that he was con 
nected wid the theatre.—-** Oh,’ said the hostess, ‘* then. 
yi re dhreeafrical ” “ No,’ replied Dibdin, * there’s 
vnty too of as.? _ “ 
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RICH AND FOOTE, 

‘The education of Rich, manager of Lincoln’s Yan 
FieIs, and Covent-Garden Theatres, had been grossly 
neglected, consequently, though he had a good under- 
standing, big language was vulgar and ungrammatical. 
Hfe had contracted a strange end rode habit of callmg 
every body Mis.er, which gave-rise to an unmanadcrly 
bon mot by Foote. Rich having called him Mister 
several times, Foote grew warm, and asked him the 
meaning of not calling him by” his name. ‘* Don’t be 
angry,” “aid ich, “ for I sometimes forget my own 
name.’’——‘¢ That's extraordinary ,’’ réSlied Foote, * for 
though I knew you,coulu not write it, I did not suppose 
you could forget it.’ 


GEORGE COLMAN ‘THE YOUNGER, 


This gentleman was once in a company of grave 
antiquaries, when the conversation turned on the origin 
of popula. ‘sayings; a gentleman present said, nothing 
had puzzled him so much as to ascertain the origin ‘of 
‘the saying, ‘* i’H give you a cheque on Aldgate pump.”’ 
Colman, who had been very silent during the whole of 
the dry discussions of*thp evening, lmmediately re. 
marked, ‘* Thot he supposed it was because they used to 
take draughts (dfafts) thete.”’ . | 

His present Majesty, when Prince of Wales, meeting 
Mr. Colman afa convivifl party, eomposed of the first 
wits of the day, gaily observed, “‘ That there were two 
George the youngers in company. But,’’ continued 
his Roval Highness, ‘“I should like t® know who ts 
George the Youngest.””. « Oh!” replied Colman, very 
‘ happily, “* I could ‘never have had the rudenegg to,come 
: nto the world before your Royal Highness.”’ - 

i public singer having heard that Bannister’s good 
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voice arose from his ewallowing = large quantity of 
Port, ~sed to get drunk every night with that wine, but 
all to no purpose. Mr. Colcan and Bannister ha 
pened to be together when this circumstance was teid, 
to their no small amusement. ‘' Ah!’’ said Colman, 
** the poor fellow is not in the secret ; he ought to swalt. 
low a pipe every day, and then he would pipe well.”’ 
Mr. Colman was on ancther occasion rising to leave a 
covivial party, when *e was strongly pressed to stay 
hy the host, whe remarked, ** Chat he must not go yet, 
for he was not half prined.’’ ‘+ Not half primed,” said 
the wit; ** I am both loaded and primed, and if you 
| Walt a moment you shall bear me go off |” 


( 23] ) 


NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


= 


—_——— 


Sidney has by this time discovered .that we have not 
neglected~his lines, 


Philomela is informed “that he might have seen his * 
favour, on the subject of Madame Vestris leaving Drury, 
and Mra. Waylett being engaged-in her ine, in a penny 
publication which was published some months back.—It 
isremarkable also, that the precise note given to the lines 
gn that occasion, is adopted by our original correspon~~ 
dent P, - 


We aprove the sentiments, but not the verse of 
T. Cc. N. ° . 


= 


' Quiz is informed that his suggestion, by which we are 
obliged, shall be adopted, ~ 


We have recrived two letters on the subject of the 
disposition of the plates, which shall Ge immediately at- 
tended to, ° 


We have again to repeat our request, that all com. 
munications may be post-paid. We submit that no in- 
dividual of common sense, would think o®sending either 
adviev“Or communication to a peri®dical publication, 
“except it was freed of any further trouble to the editor, 
than that of reading its contents, * 


4Ve thank Mr. Sherwin for h® hint, 
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SONG, BY W..L. REDE, | 
Of the Olympic Theatre. Sung by Mr. Beckwith.” 


}. 


When the fetterless heart roan™ in freedom, tho’ bright , 
Are the hopes whieh shed o’er it their haleyon hight, 
They pass ;—but where love its bright signet has set, 
‘Tis a glow of heart’s sunshine we never furgea 
Then sorrows maycome, tvee’s dire ocean may roll,” 

~ One thought still exists, tho’ ane, in the soul } 
As the deluge which lay the wild mountain-rock bare, 

mea a | 
Sci lefi the sweet oliva in peaccfulness there. 
a 


2. 


Fyes’may tell the fond tale, but the lip best imparts 
The feelin, of transport that glows tn our hearts, 
But lips, like the grape, it must still be confesd, 
Tho’ beauteous alone, are the sweeter when prest, 
Oh! the breasi’s heaving rapture eclipses the eye, 
When the language of rapture breaks forth ina sigh; 
Like the image of Memnon the fond bosom glows, 
Which burst forth in music when morning arose. 


4 


4.7 


Love wakes with the kiss, ang@expivcs gin the sigh, 

Aa morns wake withgleams, and with ev’ning winds die ; 

Another morn rises as bright to our view, 

But no other lave wakes the bosom anew. 

There lives the regfet, time can never efface, 

Which shadowing, adds to ench beauty its grace 

In the Seart, like proud domes that have yielded te, 
time, — " 

You may trace *mid the Tuins what once waa sablimes 
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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM OXBERRY. 


A person such as ‘comedy would chuse, 
When she would shew an iniave of the times, 
And sport with human follies--—not with crimes. 


THERE is a feeling connected with death, that would fain 
treat this memoir with se:"ous attéution ; and yet, ‘who 
shall detail any thing of such an actor, and remain serious? 

Mr. Wittiam OXxnerRy made his first? Appearauce on the 
Stage of existe! ou.the 18th of December, 1784, in 
Moorfields, oa facing Bedlam. His father was an 
‘auctioneer, aid “otter knocked down our hero amongst. 
his other lots; he gave his son a good eduvation, aud, at 
the age of id, placed him under an artist of enlinence 3 
Lut young OXBERRY’s mind was not bent on colours ; he 
nad imbibed the theatr’e mania at schol, aud his notions 
of “rawing were in adifferent C pacity from that of his 

l4 R 
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inast¢r’s ; he was then transferred te a bookseller’s shop,7 
but hecoming ound there, and he was ultic” 


mateiyapprenticed to Mr. Seale, a printer, in Totteykam ~ 
Court-road ; a5 Muthews ses, “he made but 3° sorry- 
appreutice 3 indeed, he was very sorry that he was an-ap- . 
prentice ;”—hbut, fortunately for our hero’s wishes, his 
master was as theatricah as himself. he shop became a” 
theatre; in one correr sat pilaster UOXBERRY, studying 
Douglas; in another, his master rehearsing Glenalvon + ' 
they mutually neglectéd their proofs, until their printing 
became a proof of their neglect, Ata stable -near Queen 
Ann’s-street, and next at Berwick-street, did “young 
~ OxpeRry enact divers char’ ters, such ag Hassan, in 
Phe Castle Spectre, and Russe, in Macbeth: whilst his _ 
brother comedians, one and ali, dissuaded bim from at- 
templing David, in The Rivals. There is a point, we are 
- informed, beyond which “‘ forbearance ceases to be a vir- 7 
tue 5" sothotght Mr. Oxperry in the year 1802. He had . 
forborn following his favourite pursuit, for three years, 
and as his master had offered him his indentures, Jie fled 
from his former shackles, on the “ings af hope, to Wyt- 
ford, where he obtained an engagement from Mr. Jerrold, 
the then manager, and openedain Antonio, in the Mer- 
chant af Venice, and subsequently sustained those parts: 
designated by the*hame of ‘*the hea*y line.” | 

At the close oT the season, an agcidens threw the part _ 
of Dan inhis way, which he played With the greatest, 
success 5 but he woued Melpomene still, Ind made his first: 
appearance 1i-Godalming, as Richard the Third. At that 
place he received an offer from Mr, Trotter, maifger of 
the Worthing aud Hythe theatres, and went to his eircuti 
as. low comedian.—ln thé coinpany, at this period, were _ 
as well as Oxberry, Fitz-illiam, ane Vining, now oth. 
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- Haymarket, and his brother, who is at preseat at the 
Olympic. ~ 
[n this company he occrsionally played in tra¥€dy, for 
_we Aud him, in 1806, playing Shylock, Orozembo, and 
if assan, at Southead, 
As lie played all the principal low comedy, some parts in 
_ tragedy, occasionaliy sang between the pieces, and printed 
the bills, our readlrs may imagine he had his hands full; 
yot the heart of an itinerant comedian is yulnerable, and 
OxBurny “snatched a moment” te yaze upon Miss Cathe- 
rine Elizabeth Hewitt, then little better than 16 years of age, 
a lady of most respectable connexions. Albeit the subject 
of this mensoir had as littl of the Homes in his externals 
ns 4 lady could wish for, he pleaded his cause in such -a 
manuer, as to render refusal lmpaTsible, aud in this eveot- 
ful year (1806) he persuaded her 


#'To resiyn the barren title of virgin, for that of wife.’ 


- By this lady he had three children, two of wWuom, a son 
aud daughte, are now living, 
Tv give our readerssome idea of the talent then engaged 
in Mr. Trotter's circuit, we subjoin a copy of a play-bill, 
rs 


By particujar desire. 
.For fie Benefit of Mr, HARLEY.* 


THEATRE, SOUTHEND. 
On Tuesday, September 23, 1806, 
Will be presented, the Play of 
THE MOUNTAINEERS... 
Octavian, Mr. Vining;+ 
a . 
>» ™* Not Mr, Harley of Drury-lane theatre. 
~ > At present stage-cianager of the Clyinpic, and late a 
meuber of die Dru cy-line com, vy, 
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= Virole., Mr. Jones; Ganem, Mr. Fitzwilliam;® 2 
Hipslcaten: Muley, Mr. King; — Ra. 


K Mr. F. Vining;¢ ~Royue, Mr. Brooke, - weet 
_ Kilmallock, Mr. Harley ; Lope Tocho, Mr, Oxher*y; = 

Zorayda, Mrs, King; Floranthe, Miss. Pea me 
ABR, Mrs. ‘Trotter. 


4 By i the comic ic Soty of. 

. ** Pic- CURRENTS, by Mr, Harleys. 

After which, the comic Dance of The : 
SHIPWRECKED SAILOR BOY; Tis 
oe _ Ok, EnGiisn yspirariry. 

| © Jack in Distress, Mr. Vining; Robin, Mr. Joness 


Giles, Mr. Harley; ~ Lanisa, Miss Benson. 


To which will be added, the Farce of ~ 
THE fRISHMAN IN LONDON. 
Old Frost, Mr. Oxberry; 
Colloony, Mr. Jones; Edward, Mr. Vihing ; - 
Cymon, Mr. Brooke ; Captain Sesmour,Mr, F. vom 
egeae Murtoch Delaney, Mr. Harley. 
an eee” Lonisa- Meo. prc 
ames ue Benson 5° Cubba, Mjss Hewitt. 
—s a 
Tickets to be had af ‘the Hotel, the tae Library, and of 
M r. Harley, Mr. Glass’s, Prospect Place, Southend, 
——— tS itgr 
On Wednesday, for the Benefit of Mr. Brooke, eet 
Douglas, aid Inkleand Yarico, “= =’ 
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* Nowgt Drury- Ree ot Now of the Hay market. ~ 36 

}. Manager of. a oempany in the south of oe Sars ie 

4 Afterwards married ter. Vining.§ OMG. 5 r 
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—~ Whilst at Worthing, i in 1807, Mr. Oxplienr attyacted — 
the attention of Mr. Siddons, the husband of thggpiebra- 
téd tragic actress, through “whose recommendation he ob- 

_ — tained-an engagement at Covent Gardeu theatre, at £5, 

ee £6. and £8. per week. . 

: To town our comedian came, and there became bifeua 

_ © with a disorder not peculiar to actors, namely, modesty. 
So little reliance aid he place in h’s own powers, that %e 
went a. dozen times fo the stage-door of the theatre, ere 
‘he once mustered resolution énough to cross the eresleld 
At last he assed the rubicon, had an interview with Johu — 
Kemble, and fixed Rodin Roughhead for his opening pitts 
When the moment arrivea for his appearance, he was ace 

.-~-tually forced from. the wing, and whe rerwained for sonfe 
seconds before a “netropohtan audience, | in a state of com- 
plete stupefaction : his performance was cold, constrain- 

ag ed, and ineffective. The next morning (Nov. 8, 1807,) he™ 
: * was cast for Zekiel Homespun, but fearing to tead in the 
“steps of Emery, he’ assumed Lord Duberly instead; and 
in this performance he had to contend against the recol= 
lection of Suet(*s inimitable personation of the same cha- 
© racter. The motive of the manager in engaging our co- 
* median was to fill the placc of Emery, who (in consequence 
ofa quarrel) was about quitting the theatre; but thefat- 
5 ter gentleman prudently arranging his dftterence, OXBERRY 
_ was shelved, or played as Munden’s or Emery’s double, in 
. £ , case of the indisposition of either of-those establislied fa- 
is <vorites. These sort of perfor mances neither tended to 
ynerease his talent or his fame, and he bocame heartily 
_tired of: his engagement ; and, at the “end of the season, 
having received an offer of £5. per week from Mr. Beau- 
= mont, for the Glasgo’v <heatre, he applicd to Mr: Harris to 
rel_ase him from his articles, tv vhieh he readily agreed! 
~ R3 
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At Glasgow, he appeared as Sir David "Naw, in The Toe 


Wheet Fortune, with suclr effect, that he bore the ap-. | 
pellation of ** Sir David” from the ** gude folks,”’ ever a= = 
terwards, and at his benefit hacleared £70, a substdntial ~ 
_proof of the estimation he was held in, in “ the lando’ . 
cakes.””’ With the Glasgow company ta went to Aber- 
deen, where it was found necessary, in getting up Adelyi--* ™ 
ths, to cast our hero Mdéchael Ducas. Rt this period, Mr.” ¥ 
Ousvind was by no meaus tragedy-struck, and absolntely ™ —— 
refused to play the part;. but Mrs. Beaumont having pe 
erted her influence, he reluctantly consented. Mr. 
Johnston was the Lothair, yet Mr. OXBERRY saan so : 
great an impression in_Ducas, Mat tragedy was considered | % 
a 
| 


= 





a 
. % 


h+s forte in that.town, and he played Macbeth, Shylock, . . 
Glenalvon, and Richard” there, with grcas Sisto The 
‘returning season brought him again to Glasgow, where oa 
played all the low comedy, with, if 2 dig? incr eerel 
effect. ae , 
At this time, Mr. Raymond, whit was starring in the” | 
north, offered him terms for the Lyceum, but Mr. Ox= ~ : 
BERRY, “having the fear of the r@etrop@lis” before his 
eyes, declined the offer. A larger salary was shortly after- 
wards proffered, and the invitaaion was too sie bas : 
refueal. ee 
He made his apffearance at"the Lyc&im in an opera = 
H. Siddons, call@l, The Russian” ippesiat. and in this’ 
piece fresh difficulties arose, for singing was not amongst : 
Mr. OxperRRy’s qualifications ; however, he was ‘wound Lend 
up to the attempt, and, with all his faults upon his | head,” 
_ made as palpable a*hit as ever was made in the metropo-— 
- jis. Mr. Arnold saw his value; and, in the middle of the’ = 
first season, re-engaged hith for thrde years;at' £7, 26% - 
and £9, per week. Themanagers f Drury-lane Tima- 
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* tre also secured his services at the same salaries, ami, at 
~-the expiration of that engagement, renewed for lpr, ‘Ss, 

At £¥, per week, fur the first year; £10, for the second 5 

- and.£12, for the two last. ™ 
At the beginning of the season of 1820, Mr, Elliston’ ré=> 
duced the salaries, and offered OxspERRyY £10, which, as 
well as a subsequect proffer of £12, was refused. Thug 
2 sclf-deprived of a regular engagement, he starred at the 

-eminor theatres; and, at Sadler’s W=lls, the East Loudon, 

and the Surrey, attracted full houses. He subsequently 

became stage-manager of the Olympic, where he shewed ~~ 

more good nature than goc” sense, and suffered the thea-~— 
, . tre to get considerably in his debt; and as he pinned the 
S; Hs trade of a printer.to his professioml duties, he furnished 
r the bills of the house, for which he received certain bills” 
> in return, that were more troublesome than useful, 
y _ In December, 1821, our hero determined to show the. 
‘versatility of his pursuits, as well as of his genius, and 
. took the Crafen’s-head Chop-house, in Drury-lane, which 
j instantly becamg the resort of a great deal of the drama-. 
| tie and literary talent.of the town; as the go 
~, host used to tell. his visitoys—“‘ We vocalize on .a-Friday,. 
conversationize on a Sunday, &nd chopize every day.” 

Mr. OxBERRY wes. always a free liver, and the aslares 
ments of company led him into excesses which, perhaps, 
pt if ™ shortened his existence. Hz expired-in an apop 
vf “on the 9th June, 1824, | 
“= As an-actor, he stood alone, in 1 parts like Slender, Leo 

i fecati and Abel Day, and was perhaps second only __ 
eget Emery in Tyke, John Lump, Robin Roughhead, &c. but, 
\ dis dialect was not s(.rich as tiat of some of his vontem- 
ae" porries.. 
R # He bestowed tco little es on his profession, or he 
As. R4 - 
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anus’ have held a much higher place than Liston, who has 
acquit by conduct, what OxBerry lost by neglect. He. 
possessed powers of mimicry, which, though not suficiens 
to be verg effective on the stage, were particulariy enter- 
tainipg in social intercourse; and his stories of Cooke, — 
Incledon, and others, accompanied as they were by imi-, 
tatious of the parties, will loug be resembered. He had 
‘‘aturn’’ for literature, anc, at one period, edited Tike . 
Monthly Mirror, (afterwards called, The Dheatréizal In- 
guisitur.) He was the author of the petite piece called The 
Actress af all Works of a piece taken from che poem of 
_ .dfarmion, performed at the West London Theatre; and 
altered Me auld be a Soldier, tutu The ffigh Road te 
Marriage, which was acrfor med with great success at the 
Olympic Theatre ; and was engaged on an original dra- 
_ matic piece, when death put a period alike to his labours 
and his cares. Several of his fugitive pieces are scattered 
in The Monthly Mirror, The Cabinet, and other periodi- 
cals that extsted from 1807 to 1811. His e® tion of plays _ 
is well known, aud sume of the remarks attached to them 
are from his pen. ° 
In person,“he was five feet 9% inches in height, and 
latterly very “corpalent 5 of a dark complexion, with a 
suiaill eye that was peculiarly expressive. He could not’ 
sing, and was as-loug acquiring one air, ag he was in sta- 
dying a character. He was ofa passionate temper, which 
created him many enemies, and coreiliation was not’ 
amougst his habits; but to the wants of mankind he had 
an open ear aud atready hand, He was particttlarly par- 
tial to clean lincn, aid used continually to give mway his 
shirts, “ther than see the objects af his bounty without 
su necessary a comfort. 
As every circumstance © connected Ww lied a man of genius 
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becomes interesting, we think it may not be intrusie to 
state his peculiarities of diet. He never took anyWreak - 
fast ; ,_ his first draught on waking was 4 bottle of soda 
water; an hour afterwards, The drank a pint of cold milk ; 
his diuner was usually a chop, and then ale and brandy 
and water closed the day. He never drank tea as an 
evening beverage, ut, during his pertormances, he took 
an amazing quantity of it. “ = * 

A sort time before his death, he had concluded an cn- 
gagement for three years, at Drury-lane, for «12, per 
week + and, had he survived to fulfil it, he would have 
been pitted against Mr. Reyner, iu ail tat gentleman's, 
characters. : 

The engraving prefixed to this Nunber as from a paint- 
ing which was presented to Mr. Oxperry by that adul- 
rable artist, Drummond ; it is almost gnequalied tor fide- 
lity of likeness and beauty of execution. 
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_To give variety io this portion of our worl, we ha 
accepted of the*kind offer of a correspendent, and pre 
the following poem as the first of a serits of 


POETICAL EXTRACTS 
FROM 


A Conedian's Common-plare Book. 


No. I, 
STANZAS, 


“< fe n’oublierg! jamtisg?® 
I met her @rst when but a boy, = 
When fancy’s glowing visins bound me; | 
When all the world seem’d love and joy, 
And happy friends were smiling round me, 
We spoke, E sigh’d, and Anna smiled, o 
Yet neithe? dreamt of love’g beguiling ? 
By nature I was passion’s child, 
* “ind who could dream of i] Ain smiling ; 
Oh ? smiles, that migery, want, and pain, 
Have sought to banish, but in vain. 
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When Thave sung to Anna’s ear 
My earliest lays, with care selected: 
. Proud that my Anna deign'd to hear 
‘ -The verses that the*press rejected. 
§ thought of bliss ne’er meant to cloy, 
All wildly raptureus, and | never 
Restrain’d my dreams to wordly joy, 
But thoug?: to revel thus for ever: 
With one wild word, my visions started, 
‘A parent’s fate cried ** Partl’’—we parted, 


Inever dream’d till then I loved, 
E never felt ll then emotion, 
Then in the chilly o.,ht I roved, 
And gazed upon the glassy ocean, 
And mourn?d that the Atlartic wave, 
Roll’d *twixt the hearts that fate united ; 
Regretted that 1 did not crave , 
One moment—-that no vow we plighted, 
That we ne’er bade our tongues unfold @ 
The secret that our eyes had told. 


Years paes’d—*nd I had not forgot 

The giddy dream my childhood cherish’ d; 
li lived within me-—~as a spot, 

The lightning flash of-fate had perish’d, 
When just ag.peace had bless’d py home, 

And sorrow given its victia quarter, 
I saw her~~as when wishes roam, 

A lover's fond remembrance brought her, 
With loek, pure as the virgin mother’s,* 
Still dear, still lovely, but-—anogher’s, 


= 
Po 
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-“¢ * The rhyme oblig sme to this—sometimes, 
~ Kings are not m re imperative than rhymes, 
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I cannot chase the thought away, 
My silly heart so long was nurst In 5 
Say, Anna, is thy bosom gay, ‘ 
When my poor throvbing heart is bursting’? 
When thou art pillow’d on the breast 
Of him fate destined to possess thee, 
Hag not thy secret soul confess’d 
A thought far him who lives.o bless thee ? 
Who bears about, to Cvery part, 
A heartless hope, or hopeless heart. 


She hears me not, she must net hear, ™ , 
Nor aould her fond embraces glad me, 
I would not wake in her one tear, 
My single grief’s enough to mad me, 
I could not befr to couple shame 
With aught se lovely, so entrancing, 
{i would not taint my Anna’s name, 
Nor dim an eye so sweetly glancing, 
Fr all the joy, the heavenly bliss, 
That centres in my Anna’s kiss. 


Farewell ! the fatal love t bear 
May guaw my soul, but shall mot wrong 
Thy hgart, nor dim an aye with care 
I’ve watch’d so oft, and loved se long, 
This frail gemoriai—_, this page, 
May asjand the record of my flame, 
But ne’er again shall passien’s sigh, 
Wanton with lovely Anna’s name 
I would not have fer fee) regret, 
Enough, 7 never can forget. . 


Winttiam Liwan Reps. 19% 
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NEW-READING, 


In % certain couniry theatre of some note, Julius 
Cesar was “ gotten up’? with more preparation and 
splendour,—golden eagles and bawling “plebeians,— 
than are customarily found beyond the smoke of tho 
“* metropolis.””?  supernumerarics of course were necas- 
sary, and some score of “ Connaught Rangers,’’ at that 
period stationed in the town, were drilled inte sympa- 
thising citizens, and nightly clamoured for the produc. 
tion of Cavar’s will, The tight Irish boys shouted, *« The 
testament! the testament!’’ * with good emphasis and 
discretion,’’ in the right place, and flourished their she - 
lalahs during three successive enactments; after which, 
Julius rested ** 4 th’ capitel,” “until “ bespoke” by a 
classical patron of the drama, for re-slaughter, Se 
lately performed, it was not deemed necessary fo res 
ficarse the tragedy, and its scenic illustration proceeded, 
with due solemnity, to the eventful moment ® Antony’s 
Oration; at their well-remembered ‘* cue,’ the prac- 
tised Hibernian citizens cried loudly for the testa- 
ment ;’’ but suserior Tuties having unfortunately claimed 
the attendance. of divers members of the original mob, 
several of their uninitiated successors, (ingructed only to 
do as their companions did,sand make a “ row,’’) ppon 
hearing their ** prather Romans,”’ shout for * the testa. 
ment,’? determined not to be ontdene in zeal, and 
roared long acd lustily for ** the Bible! the Bible! the 
Bibie!’”’ These sons of the Shamrock were assuredly 
not ** United Irishmen.”’ 


BREVITY IS THE SOUL OF WIT. 


. ~ . 
Holla, after arre.tfhg the flight of ‘nis cowardly coun- 
— trymen, asks of Or mo,—“ Where is the king ??’—Orano 


+ + *, . . + 
replies, on the inigrmation of a sighiless veteran and his 
* 
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attendant boy,-—that the woundeds Inca has been seized 
by a straggling Spanish party 3 and concludes with th 
exclamation, —‘* They arc ye t in sight!’ It is fact, 
that a a provincial Tyro absolmely astonished his znimic 
chief, hy answering the interr ogative—*+ Where is the 
king?’ thus—* This old Sind man says, that he is yet 
in sight f°’ 


“JUIN. 


This gentleman had, on one occasion, performed the 
part of Falstaff, for the benefit of his friend Ryan, His 
success on that occasion induced the latter to solic#t the 

—~seme fayour sonie time aficr:ahe application produced 
1,2 following laconic answer froin Quin: 

“TT would play for yyu if I could, hut will not whistle 
for you. I have will’d you a tMousand jounds. If you 
Want money, you can have it, and save my execuiora 
“~ouble. . 

‘¢ Bath, March Ist. | ‘* Jawes Qoiw.”’ 


GARRICKH. 


On the day of his departure from Dublin (where he 
had been on % visit to Mrs. Butler), he was presented 
with a small parcel, by thas lady, with the following 
address :—** I here present you, Mr? Garrick, with 
something more valuable than‘tife. In it you will read 
my sentiments; but I strictly enjoin yoremot to open ik 
till you have passed” the Hill “Of Howth.’ What must 
haye been the disappointment of the Rascius (who, no 
doubt, expected to find a handsome present, as the lady .- 
possessed both the goeans and the inclination a) Serve 
him}, on opening tt, to find it co: Mained * Wesley’ 2. 
Hymns apd Dean Swift’ s Discourse on the Trinity.’ He 
afterwards confessed, ihat"on open. it, he was 80 
chagrined, that he threw™Dr. Wesley and the Deom, , 
cheek by jowl, inte the sca, = 


_ 
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DRAM AVEC WRITING. 


Those who*doubi the present dearth of dramatic talent 
may {cra to theatrical apnals, and conviction will be 
found inevery page. We have now scarcely a successful 
piece in a season, (we speak not of farces.) Mc. Nably’s 
Robin Hood—Colman’s Tica to One*— O' Keefe’s Fontain- 
bicau and Peeping fom—Horace Rebson’s uo Loving 4y 
fialf, A Mogul Tale, The :voble” Peasant—and Holecroft’s 
“foes of a Day, were all produccd in one year (1784,) 
and were all eminently swecessfid, In the same year, 
Reparation” —the Daudle Diseuise—the farce of drrestation, 
and the tragedy of the Carmelite, were elso brought out, 
and had each a tolerable van, {5 the fault of the presen. 
day in the barrenness of invention im our authors, or in the 
shameful conducs of our theatric Wanagers? We think 
it rests with the latter. 


KING LEAR, 


The repregentative of Gloster in this tragedy, at Reads 
ing, was on onc occasion taken ill at short notice, and an- 
vther gentlemamwas fund, who was ‘ rough studied’ in 
the characier. He got on famously, vatil ile scene Ww here 
he has his eyes put cut, andithen he was obliged to beg per- 
mission to read the rest of the part. 





—_~_ 
* The present Licenser’s first dramatic attempt, Seeing 
- that it is now 42 years since he wrote his first piece, we 


are inclined to forgive his present imbecil™y 
- - 
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NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS PREM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


m al 


We wish to remind our Correspondents that any thing 
inserted in our work must bear a reference to theatricals: 
thus the communication of an Actor may be inserted, 
Ahough not on a Mramatic subject, because then the per- 
sn, not the subject, forms the reference :—but other 
Correspondents “must confine themselves to things con- 
nected with the Drama. Scrif#rus will*see that we can- 
not therefure insert his lines. The rhyme he alludes to, 

-#s alleweble in Hudibrastic verse, and surely is, in fact, 
as good as move to fove, and song to among, which are 
used by aur best poets. In these cases, he mast remem- 
ber the ancient axiom, Necessitas non habet lacem, 


Triptelemus aay be assured ihatewe ngticed the work 

. that had appropriated “‘ fwo jokes, being iis private pro- 
* 

perty ;"’ but os the ‘dark chain of siience’’ has beep 

thrown over nat volume, & is scarcely worth while to 


men.ion the circumstance. a 


Poetical Extracts from a Comedian’s Common-place 
Book.*-—We fancy we have somumnced with one of the 
worst productions in this little work; it will depend 
upon our readers whether we continue to extract or not, 
What say ye, pentle public ? ° 


The criticism on “a late performace at a minor thea- 
tre,”” woyld come with an ill grace from us. Will our 


* See Histrionic A@ecdotcs, R>marks, &e 


~—ent? We will then see-what can be done. 


= ~ 


“= €-949 ) 


z « : * = 
Correspondent favor us with one, not on the individual 
alluded to merely, but on the whole evening’s entertain- 


On the Cognomen of Manager Bown. *s 
(A Birmingham Epigram.) 
Why Bunn was thus christen’d? I’ve found out, * gad- 
zooks !’’* - as 


=: s so hot in his temper, and Gross in his looks, 5 
Good Friday, 1825. * TRIPTOLEMUS. 


= 
se 
- 





On Mrs. Wust, of Drury. 
How curious are Navure’s Jinks, — 

And how her paradox surprises > ~ 
Whilst in the West, sun Sill aki. 

In West, the aft er’s daily rising. 
So bright Ais orb air her face, a 

She shines on earth, a am heaven ; ae 
All day he glads the humar race, a | 

And Jeaves her to coe at even. 

TRIPTOLEMUS, 


: = «| 
- 







~ 
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The lines cofmencing with— - 
To make a man work, w-th his nose to th@grin’stone, 
What a — of aellow is Manager Winston,— “ 
we must decline 3 éccentrit rhymes fre not jokes, and 
poetry does nas consist in measureless ffeasure. 


“Tb person who has bileetiwiil the initials of L. E. L. 
*> miserably deceived if he" (or she) hopes to impose trash 
upon us as the production of Miss Landaa, That sa 8 





* One great pot (quoth isra Byron) quoting an- 
other, should be co rect, &ce”’ Ihave taken“this bril- 
liant expression ie the poetical ® Butler, in Lover’s 


Vows. 


: ry 





a. Seg 


splendid tJlents are more profitably employed than in 
writing eulogistic stanzas to such an actor as Young. 


Pun on Gattie, old; Lines from Frisk, are frisking i in’ 
the kitchen grate, Peter’ s rfymes compel us nv 
pages nl, and say, 

‘¢ Peter, Peter, very bad boy.”’ ms 
We must remind this genjleman that obscenity is not wit, — - 
and we regret that he should misapply‘his talents. We ~* 
Should esteem an inser(.ble artle from his pen, highly. 


In reply to Inguisit-~r, we positively state that Mr. 
Sherwin is not the author of one line that has appeared 
- ~ in our work, nor has he any connexion, direct. y or indi- 


_Tectly, with it. . a 


‘Beta is as mich. out wath regard to Mr. Soane, who, 
we hope, i ig more profitgb y em play ed. We must decline ~ 


—t. 









——— S y further gearne | 


his subject. If the pub- 
Sag whom it is writter is . 

xn mew any be dissatisfied with ity 
they need aor trouble ian selves about it, as by no law, 
human or divine, are they compelled to patchase. Idle 
curiosity is never worthy of reply, and we7should not. 
have answered thus far, but for the polite style in which _ 
the inquiries were Saneted: 








~ : ee 
“ To Miss StePHENs. , 
Hail! child of song! thy tones insfire 
Such thrilliag rapture through each,heart, 
That all who hear thee must adfhire |. Ne 


The maid who can such j Joys impart. 





Z ne Long may ’st thou grace our : seen stage, 


et Sole mistress of harmonic son = 

* Re  Excelling still, through every ag , : a 4 
BS + Inwirtue, as thou dogt in song. cs, - 
sd ~ W. LMOTT, 
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Blest in thy song, and blest in every grace 
That wins the friend, or that enchauts theta =. 
2HENSTONE, 


«A marveliously, proper gentleman, not over young, 
“nor wild—ratTer sau than merry, and yet not sad cnough 
to damp our Sys—most pleased when pleasing, aud hap- 
py in the happiness of others.” 


tad 


aie 


For uvwards of a “quarter of a century, Kraham has 
heic” undisputed sway in the vocal world. Hill, Phillips, 
Horn, Cook, and numberiess aspirants, have uever ap- 
proache+ a rivalry; and even Sinclair cid Incledon have 
been confessedly hi inferiors. ‘‘A man’s voice,” says Quin, 

*fean’t last for c er, and ig often the worse for 30 years’ ) 
practice ;""—perhaps a reflection of this nazurc induced the 
subject of the present memoir to resign his quiet depart- 

15 7 8 
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ment of a ¢ icert singer, teinvolve himsclf in the turreils 
of a theatre. 

OF Mr. Sapio we kuow little > and as it is not our cus- 
tom fo state, as acts, those morsels of information Piat we 
extract from casual inquiry, our biography may prore 
meagre; but what we do state, our readers may rely upon 

Had it rested with our elves, we should have assuredly 
delayed the memoir of this gentleman, till a more fre- 
qent exercise of his pow ers had enabled us to have forresd- 
a more correct estimate or his talet ts and until longer con- 
tinuance in the dramatic world had given us ereanter facie 
Ties of acquiring information respecting him. 

r. Sario, who is a descendait of an Ttatian family, of 
re respectability was born in London, in the year 1732; 
his family are musical, and jolerit the “cenius of their 
country in that particular; our hero’s early habits made 
Len amecicjan, and it became to him ratlier as a language” 
that he intuitively steadied, than as a science that he pain- 
fully pursued. The children of musiciaus ustially possess 
what is termed “good ears,” a thing which is not to be sup- 
posed to be a heir login from nature, but a7 acqguirement « 
fron the continual hearing of musical sovuds, when the 
ear is yet in emnbeyo, aud when we imbibe without percep- 
Hon—he acquisition of the grounds of music thus become 
as easy as the avquirement of language, and we every day 
add to the stock of our information withouterceiving our 
gtadual improvement. ” | 

Music was, however, not the only study to which the 
infant mind of ov hero was directed ; he received a good 
edueation, and became imaster of the “rench and Italian 
~ lauguages, which he speaks with the sciue fhicucy as that 

a 


of his mother cot Litt, a 
Mr. SApPiIo aud Madame“Yestris are the only tw. 
ae, 


oo 
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Ft 


English performers that can support a Hine of earacters in 
the Parisian, Roman, and London ‘Theatres: a thing, 
lightly as some persons Think of the acquirement of lan- 
- guages, highly creditable tothe iudustry of chese individuals. 
The Yady we have named, has sustaifed the station of 
Prima Donna, we believe, both in aly and France; and 
Mr. Sario has had an offer t> all the male department in 
both of those countries, ‘Lhe Ttaldan Opera-House iu Leon- 
_don has also long wished for our hero’s services, and 
Mr. Benelli and Mr. Saprs, we are “Informed, were in actual 
treaty. ,. 
Mr. Sapro was long known as a concert singer, and in 
that capacity few perforn.ers ever obtained greater estinpi- 
, tion; but the concert room does not r-present the pubiie, 
and the flat of the ove often differs widcly from that of the 
other. The coucert is, generally speaking, confined to the 
‘opulent ; and the retired butcher, whose profits heve res 
dered him prodigal, may be seen in silent misery with his 
amiable consort, whe goes thither because it is genteel, 
when the ‘Teal cunnoisseur 1s frequently from poverty 
_ obliged to abseut hintseli—iudeed, the price of adinission is 
& serious cvil.= Persons of rank and taste may consider 
half a guinea or a guineay as little for a rmsical treat, and 
persons of rieies and ne taste may cousider that sue: well 
expended for the"pleasure’ of a seat With their superlors— 
the conseygucsees nay be easily forecen. The concert 
room: becomes no just criterion of the merits of a singer, 
because the majority of tts visitors are not persous capable 
of judging: it is the only entertaiumewt where the rich 
vulgar can absolutly intermingle wfh the patriciangs: the 
paljsade of a prifate box k@eps her Grace .trom con- 
tamination in the" theatre, &hilst Mes. Greasy “of Leaden- 
kali Market. may have a pice actually beside her in the 
" =~ - 
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concert room. When we say this, are do not mean ta infer 
that the praises bestowed upon dr. SArio, as a concert 
singer, were unmerited: but we are generalizing the sub. 
ject, and denying that ¢ name,n that capacity, is any gene-" 
ral warranty of nferit. 

The public have, for two or three years, had au oppor- 
tunity of judging of Mr. Sapio’s 5 capabilities at the Orato- 
rioe, where he impr essed us with a high opinion of his 
science, and hig tuste ; and where, in the more sulemnand— 
affecting parts of sacr ed “nelody,*ve always held him supe- 
rior to Braham, who shines more where animation ig 
reguisite. 

“Mr. Sapio’s friends have long“urged him to attempt the 
stage, and he stremuously resisted their wishes, from a fear + 
of his incapacity as an“actor. @Vhen hebehetd Braham 
and Sinclair, we should suppose he could fear little rivalry 
im that particular ; bat, it appears, Mr. Sapyo’s good sense: 
would not saffer hint to be content with barely arriving at 
6 their cold insipidity of enunciation. A correspondent in- 
forms us that Mr. Smart (a professor of elocution, of learn- 
ing and eminence} became our hero’s Srecepeor; we do not.. 
vouch for the fact 5 but if sO, it is by 10 means discredit- 
able to Mr. Sapia: he has had ‘fewmopportunitics of acquir- 
i emcutionary power, and the was righ® not to present 
himself before the pifblic, until he had dquired a delivery 
that was at least ifoffensive, and a ygode ag action calev- 
lated to impress and not disgust ‘. 

In 1824, Mr. Sariu started to the north, and commenced 
his dramatic caweer in Edinburgh, where he gbtained 
many friends and admfrers; and after thfk necessary precur- 
sory step, he coucluded an effacement at Drury- Lane The- 
atre, at (saith the Greqn-reon “twenty autneas per night, and 
made his first appearanct ® 7'he Seraskier, } in The “tege 
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of Belgrade, on the Istof December, m that yea, Dramatic 
interest had not been so much excited by the first appear- 
ance of any singer (save Miss Wilson) as on that occasion : 
a orowded house shewedathe state of public antivipation ; 
and an ecuthusiastic reception its estirhation of his vocal 
powers. . 

The case with which Mr, Savio entered upon the dra- 
matic part of his task , certainlyasurprised us: since shat 
period, he has performed Henry Bertram in Guy Manner- 
ing, Prince Oriando in Pre Cabinct, and The Dey, (Fail of 
Aigrers.) Since which, we are informed, that mass of -——— 
(let” our readers fill up the chasm) Elliston, has thought 
fit tw bicker with, and sf"Zug our hero, “e 

The Vauxhall proprietors, whe are degermined this féar 
to out-do all *heir forsner out@doings, have offered im- 
mense terms to Mr. Sapio, but with a prudent regard for 
hig own fame, he has declined their froffers. * 

So much for the career of our hero in the metropulis, 
and we nowdurn to a consideration of those talents 
by which Te has acquired the patronage of the public. 
Mr. Savio ima sifger by acquiremeut rather than -by 
nature; his veice is neither extensive oor strong, nor is 
its tome naturally good. it hag neitheg the flexibility 
or sweetness of Sinclair’s, nor is it managed with 
skili as Braham’s ; yet it*ls indubitasly much superior to 
Braham’ $ (nom) in tone, and directed Sy miore science and 
atteution, than ever fell (8 the share of the Scotch vocalist. 
The principal error of Mr. Sariv appears to be, a love fcr 
the bravura, We kuow that in Hfenry Rgrtram he rested 
his hopes entirely @n the itroduced song of “‘ Scots wha 
hae wi Wallace dled,” and anwcipated little from the bal- 
lad ; when, in fact, be succéeded emjnently in*the latter, 
wlulist in the for ufer his tailume was dreadful ; his voice ac- 

33 
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tially broke Ups, dik Lhe attempt te be energetic. When 
will SIDECTS icwin that noise is aot cnphasis? His song of 
The Rose and the Lily, in The Srraskier, is, iv parts, ¢x~ 
tremely beautiful; so is his exccution of the Italian air, 
“* My heart with Muze is beating.” His trumpet-sung was 
by no means a happy eflurt; he wants physical power for 
such an attempt. « 

la Orlando, we admirgd the quiet unodtrusive beauty of 
hig style of singing ‘* The Resutiful Maid,” and the im- — 
pressive acting of his dutt with Miss Stephens ; we can- 
not extend the same praise to that with “Horn, which be- 
came discordant from the stuger’s forcing his natural 
voice beyoud its itmit, instead o™resorting to his falsetto. 
Tho polacca was gdappier effort than we had anticipated, 
but injured by a redundafey of aokion ; au here we must 
remark, that on the second and third repetition of this 
song, he used exactly*the same actiou to the different pas- 
SAZES 5 a poyerty of invention unpardonable in an actor, 
whilst the repetition of the same cadences were as deroga- 
tory to bis talents as asinger. Whilst naming what Mr. 
Sapio cannot do, in the energetic pars of umera, it is but 
fair we should particularise his duet with sorn, in The 
Dey uf Algiers Q(we have forgot@en the name of it,) it 
is adine, bold, animated effort, and the merit of SApio’s 
singing may be imagiffed, when We say itfoused che torpid. 
Mr. Horn into effoft. Our hero’s egectiti@n of Yes, ’tis 
deerced, in that miserable production, is also excellent 5 
nor lid he fail to sustain his fame in a duet of consider- 
able difficulty, wih that extraordinary musical phenome- 
non, Miss Stephens. ° % 

Mr, Sapio’s voice is a tenor of erdiuary couipasa; his 
falsettu is Mot peculiagly pleas#hg to ua:" but this May arise 
frous our admiring uo teiveed voice that does net blend 

, {a 
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" with the natural one; dais shake ts evidently deflciens - it 
ia neither steady, nor brilliant. We will allow lim gll the 
Strawbacks that novelty of situation are likely te Have 
thrown” upon his assumpti@ns; but, we must remark, as 
we have already said of Pearman, that ‘Mr, Sapio wants 
natural qualifications to render him a greaé singer——he is 
good one. His gaaces are genefally effective, aud always 
tutroduced with a proper amtentipu®to the literary, as well 

as the musical construction of his gongs. 

As ap actor, Mm Sario has much to uniearu : he is too 
abundant Tu his action, and too foreign (f we may he al- 
lowed the term,) in his ganeral deportiment: he is, hew- 
ever, far beyond most of fhe singers of the day alread ; 
and a little attention will render him Meornament to the 
stage, in this particular. Redundancy is the fault af the 
French school, and this is the model which Mr. Sarie 
seems tu have studied from. His delivery is emphatic auf. 
pleasing ; but he should remember that contifual empha- 
sis is destru“tive of, rather than conducive to, effect. 

Mr, Savio is aboyt 5 feet 5 inches ip height; of a dark 
complexion, dark hair and eyes; his features are expres. 
sive, his figure slight and symmetrical, and bis whele ap- 

. ~*~ 
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POETICAL EXTRACTS 
FROM 
A Comedians Gomfhanzplafe Book. 


- No. If, 
( Writien on quilting England, in 1820. } 


Farewell, thou loved country 3 forsaken T Wander, 
To seek, in a far distant clime, anew home ; 
But the dear native hills that now fRde frm me, yonder, 
Shall still be remeimber’d, wherever I mam. 
When afar [ tive travell’d beyend the wide ocean, 
And some new scene of pl®asure and beauty I find, 
"Midst the Joy of my bosom some tender emotion 
Will bring ta my view the dear scenes left behind. 
Tho’ beauteous this spot, J shall cry-——‘ I remember 
A fairer, a far dearer prospect of bliss ; 
Oh! the darkesg, the gloomiest night of December, 
At home, was moredear than a Maf-day in this.’? 
if I pledge me the cup togthe friends I’ ve deserted, 
Those fgiends are not neatgme, to pledge me again ¢ 
Or lonely in solitudd’sigh broken-hearted, | 
No soothing of friendship Will soften pty pain. 
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Perchance at some long distant period retigning, 
Again I may visi my dear native shore, 

‘When fond hearts ‘ho mpre for their lost one aré burning, 
And come but to hear those dear friends are no more, 

I’slll traverse the spoMwhere in boyhood I gambol’d, 

' Deserted those spots by the friends that I loved, 

J shall wander again o'er the groves where I rambled 
When young with the girl ef my heart [ have roved 


Darke grows the night, Aid nf more my strain’d eyes vlew 
The land 1 adore, the lovedaland of my birth, 
Ob! land of m* fathers, how dearly [ prize you, 
Thot'fairest, thou happiest spot upon earth. 
Lost to thy biisses, remembrance shal] bring me 
The days of enjoymen I’ve known on thy shore, ~ 
And tho’ rude be my fortune, wheraaler it may fling me, 
(li tura tqthe shrige E sha® evér adore, 
WILLIAM LEMAN REDE, 


4 WOOD-EN MANAGER. 


At a Mite representation of Macbetk, in a commercial 
city, in the west qf England, a mistake aruse respecting 
the entrance of Malcolm, in the last scene, aftcr the death 
of Macheth,* in consequence of Macigth and -Macduff 
agreeing to omit the Wyipg speech of Macbeth, which in- 
tention they Mad not made known to Malcolm, who was 
anxiously waitfig at the wings for his cue, (the last 
words of Mgcbeth’s dying speech.) ® Malcolm not coming 
on ihmediately when Macbeth fell, so enraged Macduff, 
(the Woop-en Siage Manager) that he handed the name 
of Maicolm ta the audience, as the person who kept the 
stage maiting. Malcolm, somewhatne@iled at being con- 
sidered inattentive to his duty, entered, and addressed 
the audience, explaining that the conclusion of Macheth’s®™ 
aneech, after he fell, wa® the time of his entrance, and 

awhich ¢pecch Macbeth had omitted. The appeal was 
- $0 
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well receive?. Macduff immediately ordered the cpr. 
tain to be drdpped, and appearing in “vont of it, addressed 
the audicnce as follows;-—‘* Ladjes afld Gentlemen, the 


statement just made to you by Mr. —— (Malcolm ) wag. 


incorrect 3 it being his duty io Enter immediately on. ihe 
fall of Macbeth, as Macbéth does not speak after he is dead.” 


F 


This wise address was received, as might be expected, 


with bursts of mingled laughter and hisses. 


GEORGE FREDERIGK COOKE, IN AMERICA, 


* 

A gentleman told Cooke, that Mr. Maddison, the 
. resident of the United States, purposed to come frém 
Washington to Balfimore, to we “im act. “If he does, 
Pil be damu’d if 1 play before him. Whai! I! George 
Frederick Cooke, Who haye acted before the Majesty of 
Great Britain—I play before your Yankee President 
No---1’H go forward tg the audience, and say, * Ladies 
ang gentiemen, the King of the Yankee Doodies has come 
to see me act-—-Me,—me, Georze Frederick Cooke ‘— 


who have stood before my Royal Master, George the - 


Third, and received his imperial approbation! ‘and shall 
I exert myself to play before one of bis rebgllious sub- 
jects, who arrogates kifgly state, in defiance of his mage 
ter?” No, it ig degradation enough to Slay before 
rebels, but 171! mf go on for the, arffusement of a King of 
debels, “he contemptible King of the Yankee Doodles.”’ 


WILL OF SYLYESTER D&@GGERWoos. 


_ First. 1, Sylvester Daggerwood, being of sound mind, 
but infirm of body@bequeath my immortal part tos* that 
power above, which that there is, all Na§ure cries aloud 
dhrough all her works,”’ humbdy soliciling an cngagement 
as a chorus #hger in those scengs of clgrfal harmony, 

Secondly. E give dnd begueaih to my eldest son 
Apollo, in teagt for him and his peor brothe sg aud sisters, 
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my €1SS., my. partsgd&c. &c.3 as to the rest@of my 
worldly property, he will find it, contained jn ny snuff 
box, 
-Bhigdiy. I give and bequeath all my vices and errors 
(cali ‘them what you will) to those Hbadstrong youths, 
who, having read my memoirs, will not profit by them ; 
but first roques@ they will bury them in the grave with 
me,ar sink then® in the river Lethe, where, hereafter, 
. Should gthey dig or fish tm wp,"I entreat them not to 
consider them as mine, but their pwn by adoption, 

Fourthly. To the mafAger of the Haymarket Theatre, 
G. C——,y the younger, I bequeath my forgiveness, on 
condition he puts a stop to the further degradation of the 
ancient and honourable @upe of Daggerwood. , 

Fifthly. To my brothers and sisters wf provincial com 

“panies, [ give and bequeath prudence, economy, sobri- 
ety, diligence-m their vocations, short journeys, rood 
benefits, and good salaries,—dué no shares. 

Sixthly. To the London performers, I bequeath-niy. 
earnest advice—a residence at home, less cupidity, and a 
readiness to assist their couniry brethren, (which some uf 
them posse$s)—-which if they reject, I bequeath them 
jong and fatiguing journeys, empty coffers from empty 
benches, " 

Se venthly. 10 the private theatricals lagcive and be- 
queath a total suppression,-as the origin™ foundation of 
many serious calamities, * 

Eighthly. To the parents and cuarGians of those youths 
who frequent them, J bequeath the ces of a lynx, the 
frequeift use of the herst-whip, and a total denial of 
pocket-moncy. 

Ninthly. To the winter theatres, the use of Shakes- 
peare andold comegies—-more sense witless pageantry, 

Tenthly. To Astley’s, Circus, &c., more plots to their 
‘pieces, with less elare. . a 
_ Eleventhly. To thase masfrs and misses who attempt 
the stage, a good birch-rod& close confinement, and 
doctor Pangloss dor a tutor * 
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Tw-iftiny. To the parentsand suardians of thosd Lit. 
putians who encourage them—TI giwe and bequeath dis- 
appcintment to their hopes, a late repentance and St. 
Luke's. Given under my Hand and Seal, thia let of 
April, 1796. 7 c 

SYLVESTER DaGGERWwoon, 
Witnessed by Tuomas Tag, - 
WiLtiam WRAG, 
Ben Bopraar. 
Examined, L. R. 


FOOTIANA. 


‘We have extracted the following anecdotes and bon 
mots of the Engfish Aristo phanegs, from agcarce pamphlet 
obtained by the kindness of a friend, entitled Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of Saumur: Foorr, Esq. (Bew, 

.1 aternoster Row, 1777.) Asa memoir, the book is worth- 
less; eulog~ is not histery ; but, as it contains many thea- 
frical facts, it is valuable. The few anecdotes we have 
extracted, will not be found among the. hacknied ones 
that bear his name. os ~ 

Foote, in all his* pieces, where he has introduced a 
Scotcfiman, haw been very severe on thaf nation ; it was 
from noe antip#thy he had to em, but jokes more readily 
sprafz up from satire than panegyric, afid he was one of 
that sort, that he would rather lose hia Fiend than bis jest. 
‘In the Devil upon*T we Sticks, whege twe@physicians are 
discoursing together; the one Scotch and the other [rish, 
a stander-by asks, if botany is nota dry study in Scotland ; 
to which the Trishman replies, ‘‘ To be sure it is, for they 
have nothing bf drjed herbs; the devil a grees one will 
grow there, Why, all their cabbages are thistles, and 
even thosg they raise in hét beds.’’ 

When Foote heard of Sir Fraracis Blake Delayal’s 
death, the shock of Josingeso intimat® a friend had sweh 
an clfect oi his spirits, that he burst intestears, retired to 
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his room, and saw nf company for two days: ine third 
day, Jewel, his treasurer, calling in upon him, he asked 

_ him, with swollen eyes, what time would the burial be } 
~ Be Nottill next week, Sirs? replied the other, ‘* as I hear 
the surgeons are first to dissect hia Aead.’? This last 
word recovered, the wit’s fancy, and repeating it with 
some surprise, he.asked,** Ané what the devil will they 
get there? Tam “sure,” says he, '“Fhaye known *OOT 
- Frankethese five and twelity yéars, and I never could find 
any thing in it.”? ~ PS 
When Mr. Foos’s piece of the Minor was first brought 
oul, someof ihe clergy took umbrage ata passage in it, 
which Mrs. Cole speaks, wiz. ** had it npt been for him, T 
had been a lost sheep,” saying, that it was wrong to in- 
, troduce anv part of the Scriptures on tg staze in buffoon 
‘ery. The playwas then perfobming, consequently had 
received the afprobation of the chamberlain. The bishop 
oF London, it is said, sent for Mm Foote, and remag- 
Straied with him on the linprapriety 3 Foote assuré@ hit 
Jerdship it should be altered on the next representation, 
which was pecordingly done; for when he came to that 
Nine, he said, ‘* had it not been far him, Thad been a lost 
mution.”? ™~ _ n 
Foote being.one nighi very merry at the Bedford cof- 
fee-house, the conversation happened to turn on the abili- 
ties of Mr. Garrick, as an’ actor, when, amongst many 
compliments to that celebrated performer, it was ob- 
served as somewhai extraordinary, that though he was so 
exceHent an me tor bmself, he was far from being lucky 
in his pupils, ‘* Why yes,” replies Foote, ‘* he is some- 
thing like the famous running-horse Childers; the best 
racer in England himself, but could never gei a call.”’ 
When Foote firsttheard of doctor Blair's writing notes 
10 Ossian, (a performance, thg reality cf which has been 
doubted,)} he obser wed, that the booksellers on g™ to allow 
4 great discount tp fhe purchasers, + Why so,” says a 
gentleman present. « SecfMise,”’ “ays he, (they are 
* Rofes of cnormail long credit,’? e 
AC the time pis wie dabilee at Stratford, planned @hd 
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conducted by Mr. Garrick, in hofour of Shakespeare, 
the weather in general (though garly*in September) turn- 
ed owt very bad; particularly ihe day appointed for the 
public procession, which obliged that part of the-cere- 
mony to be dispensed with. Garrick meeting Foote on 
the morning of this day in the public breakfasting-room, 
justin the moment of a very heavy shower of rain,“ Weil, 
Sam,’ says he, rather disappointedly, ‘* what do you 
think of this??? * Thinkof iff? says Foote: ‘‘~why, I 
think, it is God's revengeagainsd vanity.” ° 

Foote and the Delavals being out #ne night playing 
their pranks, and kicking up a dust, got into arsquabble 
ata house of ill fame, and were going to throw the land- 
lady out of window, after havjf demolished a number of 
bowis and other china ware. A constable was sent for, 
and they were carried before Sjr Thomag De Veil, who 
was then the acting justice for Westminster, Though 
Foote and his compagions were well known to the justice, 

bad they been called by their names, yet he was a 
stranger to their persons; he began to harangue them 
harshly, ‘* Come,”’ says he, ** goad woman,”’ to the 
iandlady, ** sland éefore me, and tell your story.” “ Aye, 
do,’ says Foote, “tell the truth, ard fage the Devil,’ 
pointing with his hatte Sir Thomas. However, the jus- 
tice, G& hearings their names, settled the matier, and dis- 
e 

charged the cufrits. P 

Fofte being at supper one night at t e Bedford coffee. 
house, just after Garrick had’ performed Macbeth, the 
conversation very “naturally turned pn thgmerits of that 
great performer; when, after nfiny eulogiums on the uni- 
versality of his powers, it was allowed that he was the 
first actor on any siage. ‘* Indeed, gentlemen,”’ says 
Foote, ‘* I do n&@ thigk you have said galf enough of him, 
for I think him not only the greatest actor on, but off* 
the stage.’s 


* It was from this hint, parhaps, doctor Goldsmith toek 
the idea @f Garrickh’s characier, in ba poem called, 
Rejaliation. ° 
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Mr. Foote being “isked his opinion of the Svratford 
Jubilee, replied, “A Jubilee is a public invitation, 
urged by puffing, to go post without horses to an obscure 
borough without represetitatives; governed by a mayor 
and aldermen, who are no magistrates ; to celebrate a 
great poet, whose own works have made him immortal, 
by an ode without poetry; muric without melody; a din- 
ner without viciuals; lodgings without beds; a crpwd 
withort company; a masquetade where half the people 
appeared bare-faced;_a horsesrace up to the knees in 
water; fire-works exunguished as soon as they were 
lighted s-and a boarded beoth, by way of amphitheatre, 
which was to be taken down in three days, and séld by 
public auction.’’ ~ | 

Mr. Foote walking up and down the rooms at Baths 
gentleman wiph him agked a ahird, a lady’s name just 
then passing *hby them; to which he replied, «* Brown, 
Sir.”’ “Aye,” says Foote, staring,at the lady, “* a lovee 
ly Brown, indeed !”’ — a 

When Fooje was told of Doctor B————-m’s death, he 
said, he had cut his throat, to prove (multum in parvo) 
the rectiiude of all his conclusions upon the manners and 
principles ofthe times, betng the sum total of all his fheo- 
retical divisions, reduced to this single and concise rule of 
practice. ~ * 

One day, where the wit was in compShy, the building 
of Richmond-brjdge wag the topic; a gentleman“sked, 
what the piers were to be built of, wood or stone? ** Stone, 
to be sure,’’ says Epote, “ for there re too many wooden 
peers already in this country.”’ . 

Foote, some time ago, took 2 house at Hammersmith, 
that was advertised to be completely furnished, But he 
had not*een there-long, before the gook complained there 
was never a roliing-pin. ** No,’’ said he, * then bring 
me a saw, I will s9onmake one.’?’ Whichhe accordingly ‘ 
did, of one of the mahogany bed-pests. The next day it 
-vas discovered there wanted a coal-scuttle; and he sup- 
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chest «“ drawers. There was nev¢rT a carpet in the par- 
Jour, aod he ordered a new white cetton counterpane to 
belaid,to save the boards. His landlord paying him a 
Visit, to inquire how he like@ his new regidencC, was 
greaily astonished to find such disorder, as he considered 
it: he remonstrated to Mr. Foote, and complained of the 
injury his furniture had sygtained; but the genius insisted 
upen it, aj] the complaint wason his sid2, considering the 
trouble he had been at; tesupfty those necessaries, not- 
withstanding he had adyertised his house completely fur- 
nished, The landlord now threate sed thg law; and Foote 
threatened to take him off, sayIng, an auctionmer was a 
~ fraitfel character. This last consideration weighed With 
the landlord, and he quietlyepy Mp with his loss. 
—.. Mr. Foote was opce asked, why learned men are te be 
found in rich men’s housgs, and rich men gever to be seen 
in those of the learned ? * Why,’ says he, ‘the first know 
what they want, but the latter do not.”? 
~—“Lnall the disputes Foote used to haye about the litera. 
ture of Scotland, he never would allow that any of them 
| Were deeply learned. ‘* ('H allow you,”’ says he, ‘ they 
ail have a nrbuthful of learning, but not une of them has 
a betiyful,’’ * ~ 
Foote having satitized the Scotch pretty severely, a 
gentleman asked, “‘ Why he hated that nafon sv much.” 
‘You are mista™en,”’ says Foate & E don't bate the Scotch, 
neithe~ do I hate frogs, but I would have e¥ery thing keep 


io its native element?” 
~*~ 
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NOTICES TO ANA COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


a 


= 


in answer to X.Y. Z., and numerous other Correspon- 
dents, we beg Joave to state, that it was originally pro- 
posed to make twelve numbers tomplete a volume; but, 
as it has since been obseryed thatshe book would be yory 


small, it is the intention of the Proprietors to make the 


additional embellishment ofa Vignette, 


FF 


volume consist of sixiegm numbcts. A Vignette will be 


given in the seveMteenth, and the Proprictors hope this 


devigtion’;rom their originat Han will meet with the ape 
probation of the Subscrijers. Each vobume will have an 


pineal 


We are obliged by Tyng’s comvrunication, but we think, 
when he refle€ts on the subject, that he will admit the 
impossibility of our giving the histogy cf any individug)} 
Without reference to their partners in the scene, = 
writing the life of Cesar, we presume he*would not 
deem it extraneous to enter into some reflections on the 
character and motives of Brutus; why we should be re- 


“stricted from gJike esurse, we cannot immediately con- 


ceive, We stil] thank him for his letter; as we would 
rather receive the corrections or admonitidhs of 2 man of 
talent, than the eulogy of a ool, 


We do not set Curselye$ up as Dfamatic Oracles, to 
answer all queszions proposed to us; bit it gives us plea- 
sure tw assure G,. 5. that “Mir, Samuel] Johnson Ys still a 
member of the Haymarket Theatre, that he has recovered 
from his protracted and dangerous iliness, and we ear~. 
nestly look forward jo seeing him again bfYere the public 
in a state of convalescence. THe only wants physical 
power to thrust the more hardy Pretenders from the throne 
of Thalia. 


*oK.L.T. We attend to™o letter, unless goat paid. 


{ £68 5 


We extrret a verse from the effusion of & Correspan- 
dent, whose name, for Ais sake, we fonceal, Our ventlers 
would [ity us, did they know,tdhe Quantity of trash we 
have to wade through; the postage of which, too,1s gene- 
rally unpaid; twopence a shect iaggoo much for“weale 
paper. But to our poet; after his exordium, he proceeds 


thus, in the Byronian stanza. * a 


. Dallgde io Kean, Who deserveth, praisc, 
Let every bod@ give him his due ; 
For we know dy experience that he plays, 
~@ And that he delidedly phys maichless tivo. 
Therefore let us indife many 4 prrase 
To esieem Kean, eré we bid him adie. 
Whilstillutinatitg eztrameous stages, 
He gains applause ftom the greatest sages ! 


*~ . 
Amongst whom, we presume, Is our Correspondent. 
2 J 


On Mr. ones, of Covent Garden. 


sahara herself one day, 

ith modelling a man of clay ; 
Pleased with the figure she had form’d,* 
With life his senseless breast she warm 'd ; 
Placed in his hand the lively keys. ™ 
Qf hamoug and the power to please # 
Set sense “nd reason on their inmost threnes, 
Finish’d her task, and call’d the mmture Jones. 

. . x. OWL 








Gc. 


- 


el 


On Mr. Kine (formerly of Drifty Lang Theatre) dad Mr. 
RAYNER. »& *: 
Thongh King bt the public’s applause was a gainer, 
Yet still, though a Kjng, he wasneverm Heigner@Rayner). 
W L—--G, 
. 
he joke on Kifight appeared four first or seconds ae 


number. « 
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a 


- a 
One charm displayed, another str-kes our view 
In qnick variety, for “ver new.—-MURPHY. 
* al * . * 


She is abow disguise-—thoucvh she hag faults: f have 
scen her pléase by those very faults—ber blemishes are 
beauty spots. She made an admirable wife, and that at an 
early period. She was but seventeen when she was tuarse 
ried, — Anow your Own Mind. . 

* * * sg 
“ On dil, que, par fois son espril, 
Paroit étre en délire 
Quoi! de bonne foi? 
- Ovi, mais, croyez-moi, 
Ele fait-i bien faire, 
, Otte sa deraison, 
Fussite-gous, CATON, 
' Auroit Vari de vous piaire. 
—aiie—- “ 


We have observed, in a former memoir, that the mpeue- 
trable veil of obscurity is too often thrown over the early 
years e* the Children of the Drama, a:id more peculiarly 
so, with regard to the female followers of the scenic art.— 
It is natural that: this should be the case: a zirl, even in’ 
the lowest statioh of life, is not ubrust so much forward 
in society a3 a bey; and as it is a well known fact, that 
6 ° T 
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girls,in a menjal capacity, are seldom known to ally one 
but by “heir christian names, (those, too, often altered at 
the caprmce of a mistress,) to tgace them becomes mat- 
ter of difficuity, even at the moment, and alniost an it~ 
possibility, in after years. . . 

Of Mrs, Marpyn's early life, we have now before us 
five different accounts, all derived from tleatrical persons, 
and each left with an assurauce that evtry word might be 
relied on. We thought a® firstof publishing all, fat, on 
reflection, have resolved on adggting the one that con- 
talned the least romance, as well on“that account, as 

-Naving received it from a sourte uf respectability. 

We do not voith for ong salable of the information 
rantained in the followiug pages, until we arrive at the 
period when our fervine gras performing iy the Metropo- 
lis, and with this warning, which honesty*compels us to 
give, we detail the following history, a3 it has been handed 

“OSs _ 

Mrs. MARDYN was born ip Ereland, or at least of Irish 
parents, in the vear 1789—her father was pot, but res- 
peciable—her mother > who possessed attainwen ts superior 
to her situation, was “a handsome and intelligent woman ; 
but she and hertspouse led a life by no means remarkable 
for its tranquillity; and as he fved a good geal by what he 
“had least of, Ais wits, their place Of abede was as transi- 
tory as their liappisess. Our heroine’ s education was, 
of course,smuch neglected, an@ what she lid acquire, 
was by such snatches as the avocations of her parent 
perniitted. . 

‘ Poverty, thou arte bitter pill,” an the unh®ppy mo- 
ther of our heroine might eell make such an ejaculation 
when she ®aw her jovely dawhter, gil all the bloom of 
youth and beauty, forced to,drudgery for a subsistence, 
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Natcre, that had bestowed on her native elegance and . 
beauty beyond the co‘nmor share of the daughters of Eve 
certainly could not, have placed her in a more unfomunate 
situat*yn for the display~f her charms, or the exercise of 
her accomplishments; for, in 1804, we find her im the ca- 
pacity of a housemaid, wih a family at Plymouth. 
From this capacity, she rose pune step in the scale of ex- 
istence, by taking. the situation ef nursery maid ; and-here 
she became casually acquainted with a young gentleman of 
the royal navy, ap illeg-imate son of a nobleman, but who 
inherite@nothing from, his bi-th but its disgrace ; and whg, 
with the station of a geutleman, had scarcely the means 07 
subsistence. He was very-young aud very handsome, and ” 
a fine form never looks the worse fe~-being apparelitu'al 
‘true blue.’2” He sav our licroine, and formed one of 
those acquaintances, the commenecment of which, we can 
searcely account for, though the consequence frequently, 
tinges our whole existence. We have said he was poor, 
we need not add that she was in a like predicament, 
and their love was, therefore, 4s disinterested as we are 
assured it wos platonic. She was <§ young, beautiful, aud 
had the ten€erest heart in the world ;’’ a mind above her 
station, and he was ‘*ful] of elegant desires that fill the’ 
happieyt man.” ‘Their love became ardent and natual-y 
but, alas! he expected, hourly, a summons to quit. his 
country—his*vesse® beipg then outward-bound, and only 
awaiting “sailing orders ;’’ to marry, would have been 
certain misery, as heemust have quilted her immediately 
and lef.her to poverty, with, peraape, 2p incumbrunce 
upon her only means of subsistenc®. 

Her situation prevented her from meeting him in thes 
day, and naval, régulatiois restrieted him: at night, ‘* but 
“stony limits cannot keep lofe one;” and in the silent hour, 


uJ 


= 
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when the qv'et inmates of the house lay in profound sQim- 
ber, our heroine stole forth towards fse beach, to meet her 
lover,-who quitted the ship by fre following means: He 
(having the friendship of the wa*ch,) swung Pimselr over- 
board by a rope, 50 as to reach the water without noise, 
and taking a bewl, (containing Mis clotheg,) the handle of 
which he held in his mouth, or with ong hand, whilst he 
propelled himself with the ather,.be swam ashore, ‘‘gacri- 
ficed to the graces,”’ and met the object of his adoratiort. 
Our informant assures us 89 parviculary of the truth of 
this Leanrderic tale, that we qust receive it, an@ we feel 
uur imagination caryied away with the view of two beings, 
lovely aud loving, born each*te better expectatious, with 
mivds “like sparks &ing upwards," whilst the iron hand of 
Fate restrained them to fhe endfrance ofall the misery 
and drudgery of existence, snatching afew brief moments 
of Cojoyment from amidst their hours of care, wandering 
hand in hand-3at midnight, viewing pensively that element 
that in afew hours, perhaps, might part themafor ever, 
offerjug to each other vows of constancy, that death forbade 
them to verify—let us.turn from our rhapSdy to sober 
narrative. Our gallant sailor, at length, ws discovered 
in his noctursal “lesertious, ang v@ry narrowly escaped a 
“egurtmertial.* He subsequently base hey adieu, and they * 
pledged their mutual faith to each other ; but whilst off 
Pigeon Island, engaged in some nayticed duty vith the, sail 
over the bowsprit, the nature of which, we are not seamen 
enough to describe, he was blown oterboard ; and, owing 
to the darkness of@he night, though an ¢xXpert swimmer, 
drowned before the boat’could reach him, 
~ “* Sailgr boy, sailor boy, peace to thy sevul.’’ 


rr MB 


*'This term we use’ secundgym artem,’* but how waur- ° 
tial, when applied to naval matters, we knov not. 
. 


= 
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We necd not say how our heroine was affected by this 
circumstance, though we believe she did no* became ace 
quainted with 3 fortis couple of years: *'It has,"” says our 
author, ‘“imbittered her day of life, and been the ever- 
lasting bitttr in the cif) of sweets that public favour 
presented—it-has been the one blighting recollection that 
intruded on hermirth, and increased her sorrow.” —How 
truly cays the p-et— : 


*« Joy’s recollection 1s no longer joy, 
But sorrow’snemory Ts sorrow still.” 


A wis to emerge from a capacity that became eve 
day more hateful, induced her to look te the stage as afford~ 
ing nure independent meaQis of subsistence, and te this she 

’ : Pe) 
was farcher urged by an acquaintance“ormed with a per- 


* ‘ ~*~ 
son connectes with one of the theatres. 
= .* * 


We here pass over a tale of Scandal respecting sour, 
heroine, which, as we have no positive #oucher of its 
truth, we.will not narrate. 

When, where, or how she became acquainted with Mr, 
Mardyn, we*are-uuable to ascertajn, amidst the number- 
less account€—some say at Chard, (Somersetshire) where 
that gentleman was €hagting; but be guateas it may, she" 


- assuredly gave, him her hand.-—M 's. MARDYN hassone &Qyhe 
- 


by this marriage. : 

About 1841, our hergine was in the figure at the West 
London Theatre, then we think under the management of 
Penley, and in that eapacity this fascinating creature re- 
mained. several months, receiving a paltry pittance, and 
attracting no attention. ° 

The next place at which we find Mrs. Magpvna, is Bath,« 
where we certainly saw “her in ¥843, ot 1814. By what 

° ~“ - r3 
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means she made this sudden tratsition, We @aLnot state, 
she had parted” from her husband, we are told, ang ob- 
tained the patronage of an individutkof sume in:portance 
in the-theatrical world. ° ~ 
- In 1815, Drury and its rivalan a race forthe pradic- 
tion of a new coniic actress, and Covent Garden ehgaged 
a Mrs. Dobbs, and Mrs. Alsop, whilst Drury produced 
Mrs. Marpyn, a 
in-September, in that yeaz, shamade her courtesy.to the 
Cockneys as 4melia Wildenhaim, in Lover's Vows. The 
open ingenuous style of her pepforrfiance, she girlish gaiety, 
the wilduess of youth, carefii x kept from the bo*stergus- 
ess of the romp, took the audience completely by sur- 
“prise; she gave them vo time’ ™ think of her defects, but 
Won ineir good wilkre they knew she had attacked it; in 
the third act, she had accually Edcome a eworite. Her 
manner of saying ‘* I wanted to plead for étr@ young men,” 
.war repaid by peals of applause; and what is still more 
‘valuable, thatcnurmuring of approbation that res ecbes aies 
through a delighted auditory after the first chyllition ut 
rapture has subsided. - 
Her next character was 4ibina Mandeville, Reynolds’: 
long farce of “ The Will.” Tf her “ young jaffies’’ had not 
“won the cown; he “young Lieugenfnt'? must—-what a de- 
w-lightfucreature she appeared !—hew exuperances of style 
aided her personation, and this comedy again, had @ rt. 
Whilst matjers were proceeding thee at arury, Mrs. 
Alsop was astonishing the natives§over the way, as Rosa- 
find, and the comparative merits f these two ladies be- 
came the upiversaMopic in dramatic cirgles, - 
At length {in Noveniher) our heroine aud Mrs. Alsep 
“were fairly patted against each other, in Pegzy, (The Cuun- 
fry Goi) “The latter j@ly reminded 13 Forpibly of her MO 
a a 
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- ther, {Mrs, Jordan)—it was the echo of dh perform: 
. ance 5. and, echo-like, wanted the strength of the original, 
Mrs MARDYN’s Peggy w# her own: boisterous t6 »de- 
*yree, with, perhaps, too much of the school girl, and toa 
little of the country girl, but still delightful. Mrs. Alsop's 
was the most correct delmeation of the character, but 
our heroiye’s was certainly the most fascinating perform - 
: ance—the town gave her the paling, n 
She then appeared as Afiss ‘Hoyden, i in The Trip io 
Scurborough, and would bate perférmed Priscilla Tomboy, 
but that she was afraid to att mpt the songs before.a me- 
tropoiitan audieuce. 
Wirilst she was thus Coming every thing before her at 
cthe one house, Mrs. Alsop was quarrelling with the marc 
gers of the othcr; and Harris ofering her only eight gui- 
néas & week,* she closed with an offer from Drury, aud 
for a time shelved our heroine. [8 the comedy of tat 
Double Gallant, however, they performed togegher. 
About this time we are informed Mrs. MArpynN allowed 
her husbanu twe guileas a week, to keep away froin ler; 
but he having antici“ated some payments, resorted to tile 
following expedient, to raise the wind. He gob A inutyal 
friemd at Exeter, where le then was, to dB paygeh @ ieter 
contalling an aceount of his ‘death, aud begging for Ce 
tain- sum to* perfoxm the Tast obsequiles for the lamented 
«Mr. Mardyn, Qur hgyoine dispatched® a sum of money 
accordingly, ad in a feways appeared in weeftS, which 
che had not worn three gays, before she met the cause of 
mourning 3 as jovial as Deady’s cordial Gpuid make him, 
staggering “towards Drury. . 
- This is only one of the ony tricks by which this 
ee 


é - 
“ Quite cnough too.#-PRWTER’s Devi. 
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amiable gn h&s for years annoyed our unfortunate h¢oine. 
We once saw this Mr. Mardyn, aag, vn beholding such a’ 
morument of dissipation, such di amalgamatioy uf tobacco, 
snuff, gin, and porter, we were certainly “extended with” 
horrification,’’ “ What charms, what wondrous spelis, he 
won the lady with,”’ we canfot imagiye, though we pre- 
sme, or rather hope hesvas not always thus, - , 
4t is well known to ait our readers, that the quarrel be- 
tween Lord Byron and his silly wife, was made subject 
matter for an accusation agdirst our hervine ; that she 
was stated to be his mistrd'sa, &c. &e. ‘Tue. FACTS ARE 
ruese—Mrs. MARDYN called on his Lordship te ‘solicit 
his interference, we thinly td*bbtaiv her the part of the 
“eroine in Diamgnd's Bride of Abydos, but, at all events, or 
some subject of that pSture. during tire period of their 
conversation, a violent shower came ou, and his Lordship, 
reeing that Mrs, Maroyn could not leave the house, was 
anxious fe invite-her to dinner; his amiable spouae, 
however, (like all stupid and ignorant women,) could not 
condescend to dine with au actress. Lord Byron, accord 
ingly, ordered his carriage for Mra. “I grpaen to depart in; 
' the ci-dévant Miss Dod thought this a graater profanation 
still, and anitzed the house fomever thus ; ridding Lord 
Byrou of one whose follies ang prejudices must haye 
always rendered heP an unpledsant corfipanion to any one, 
aud who never wis wurthy of posgessing,a creature of 80% 
much mind as his Lordship. ® e . 
Upon this whisper of the moment, a certain class 0 
men thought proper to proceed to Drury Lane Theatre, 
and hiss and insult*our unfortunate heroine, “We know 
Lot on what privciple a mfn can attack one of his own sexe’ 
upon surmise, but au attempt to erush @ woman under, 
such circumstance’, aouldeonly arisé in the mind ofa 
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detestable yretciits,—eof one who joyed not in woman's 
smgles, and only glutted on her affliction’, ~@-oug readers 
will understand the class of beings we allude to, who 
haunt ou public places®like pestilences, blasting. W their 
*~pkesemce; formerly, suqp creatures were deemed incom- 
an with British character. . 

We remember the e¥ening when the exertions of a 
gang of these —— (find an ¢pithet, reader) excited the 
house to hiss our hergjne. (She stood for one moment 
mute,. if that word applies only to the langnage of the 
tongue—but her eye with irresistible eloquence ; 








she barst into tears, and inf plored the house for pro 
tich, whilst she assured the auditors of her innocence. 


‘e "Twas not the , arr, twas ny t the words,’ 


it was the tne, that*went fo the heart of all but the 
heartless; in au instant the villains were silenced, and 
our heroine restored to favour. * , 

Lord Byron’s published conversations hare since fully 
established the fact of her innocence. 

After this period, Mrs. MaRDYN played but little, and 
ultimately re“red (om the boards yf Drury, and went on 
a tour of thesContinent, from whence she deat pniy lately 
returned. Some absuftt paragraphs have appeared in the 

- daily prints, aout her gtudies, &c.; the work, we pawsume, 
of some doting triend in his dotfge Some lines, as- 
cribed to hershave also been publishéd, through the same 
mediuin. If she did not act better than she writes, she 
would never have beensa favourite at Drury, 

We are credibly jnformed that this lagy is now “ under 
the protection” of a gentleman of “rank and fortune, and 
that she spends her tinte in the acquisition of those ac- 

e T5 
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complishments which were neglected: ir. “her early edaca- 
tion, .  - . - 

Of Mrs. Marpyn’s talents aa an cictress we entertain 
a very high opinion. We think she possesseg gcaiua, 
which is the greatest endowmen*any one can. boas‘; but 
she Jacked study, ‘attention, and practice. Her anuinral 
spirits ran away with her; her “very walk waa buoyant; 
her run was a dance; she feemed for ezer juveuile; she 
was ~ complete exempliAcation of the breaking up of a 
hoarding school; iz “short, her spirits wanted the curb-of 
propriety, and yet her very  graceles™ness had such a grace, 
that: we could not bear to ch sck her; and whepever she 

Strove to reduce her acting 10 the stricter bonds, we 
mourned the absence of the Texy yambols that delighted 
us, whilst we condemned them. 

Her Amelia Wildenhaia was “he best™ywe had ever 
seen; her Miss Hoyden, Albina Mandeville, and Widow 

. Brody, were also very excellent. In Peggy, she was cer- 
tainly not so-happy ;“nor were her Jacintha (Suspicious 
Husband,) and Celia, (Double Gallant) very excelient. 
The fact i ig, where she led, and couid give unlimited exer- 
cise tosher nature, she,was exquisite “becavee it was, to 
use the expression of an acute critic, a selAdeveliopment, 
~ and she was heraelf delightful; b&, in a secondary cha- 

—xacterpevhere she had te restrain apd concfal her natare, 
she was tame and ineffective. 

‘She was certainly "unfit to lead the comply at one of 
our metropolitan theatres, though she posscSsed all she 
requisites to form a Teading actress; a few months pro- 
perly spent in theoractice of her profession, would have 
made her an admirablé one; as it was, she was first-rate 

‘in fascingtign and genius, and secondary in acquirement. 
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She sang pleasingly, thongh her voice ~vas, indifferent ; 
in speaking, her topes were exquisite, and her delivery 
was yowerful and clear;~there was no unpleasarft “hriil- 
ness een in her most acute tones; they fell on the ear like 
the sound of a flute; she had a voice “that “ might lure 
a bird from a tree,”’ it stole through the ear to the heart 
imperceptibly; it. was ravishingly and entrancingly sweet. 

We s shall not trust our critical. capacities to a degerip- 
tion of her person, for what description ean do justice to 
$0 Magnificent a creatr~é ?—say” we, her eyes were hazel, 
in truth ave know not, for th ir lustre defied the ascertain- 
ing’gaze, Reader, picturr. to yourself a lovely woman, 
considerably above the Womr_on size, with as much of the 
em bon point as towering beauty requires, with ar~otal 
face, “‘ and lyts, if nc* smilirgz, more lovelily pouting, 
beautiful in sullenness,’’ with dark flowing ringlets, with 
-~——in fact,.picture all that would cotstitute the goddese of 
beauty, and you have a description ef Mrs, MarDyYN. 

Her mauners are extremely pleasing, and her kindness 
to those beneath her in a theatre, is the theme of general 
observation. ~ Mos‘ actors have felta wish to perfor m with 
our heroine ;-we remember Hamblii, w hei sr ifs juvent- 
lia, and when a first-ate character was go? Tinportance 

to him, throwme up Frederick in Lover & Fos hom May 
Anhalt toher, ~ 

Of her errgrs we pave heard much? and that th the drank- 
enpess of a*profligate husband is a full‘exeiise for such 
errors, we do not pretand to say;—tt is at least a pallia- 
tion. Our heroine has never, in anyamanner, offended 

} publir delicacy 3 and has, throug fer life, been one, 


“ More sinned against than sinning’ «= 
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We cannot consder her generosity, (of which we keow 
many iustances,) and remember hex talent, her beauty, 
aud ber misfortunes, without fellowing the exam-le of 
the worthy Bishop towards Miss Catley, and exlaim- 
ing ~— . 


a 
‘© WOMAN, THY SINS BE FORGIVEN THEE!” 
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a fe. &e. 


ATTENT! 'E AUDITOR. 

in the month of Pibruary, 1800; a very remarkable 
circumstance happened at the Theatre Royal, Covgut 
Gardem Mr. Brandon, whose resilience at the Theatre 
was deemes necessary, was alarmed at hearing the cries 
of a person from the interior partof the house. Having 
procured,a light immediately, he Went to the place Where 
the noise proceeded from, and foand a gamtleman in the 
pit,much bruised, and his finger broken; on inquiring 
how he “ame there, the only account he could give, was, 
that he remembeyed coming to the play in the evehing, 
and hanging by“his finger on some face, but had fio recol- 
lection whet or when. His hat and cant ore found i 
the boxes, It was Supposed he felleas%ep during 6 

~ performances; and yas locked inte the house, a~*valken 
ing in his sled}, fell Sut of the boxes into the pit. It 
being probable, from the situation of his hat and cane, 
thee he fel] T:om @ upper boxes, it was hig™*7 fortunate 

. tat he did not receive much more, injury. 

Amore melanchof? event happened some short time 
after. ,A person,gager to get the firs#vow in the gallery, 
not being able to srs his rapidity, fell over into the 
pit, and was taken up lifel®ss. All the Thgatres, imme+ 
diately aftér, adopted iran rods, gaised in such a manner 

round the galleries, as ip prevgnt a“timilar accident, 


~~ 
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A Biegtapher speaking of thislady, says, “ Grert aa 
this actress was, it is remembered that she once .per- 
formed in the Plain Dealer, with xiolland, Kine, Weston, 
and Miss Pope, to an audience consisting, at*the begin- 

. ning of the play, of four persons Gnly in tha lower tier of 
boxes, and of eighteen in te pitt the gallery had about 
an huadred; the upper baxes about seventy persons. 

~ The present receipts of the London Theatres, compared 
with those usual some yesrs patt,.co vince us that the 
passion for theatrical exhibitmns, is by‘fir grea™er than 
hore ; otherwise to build la‘ger theatres would haye 

been impolitic, £200 are nowy considered as a bad 
receipt: the sum of £100 Tha been frequently taken. 
Mr "Fich was accussemed to say, concerning the receipts 

. of Covent Garden Theatre,shat if tee treagu@er’s account 
consisted of three figyres in the column of pounds, he 
was, satisfied ; howeves, it happened to this theatre a 
few yorrs ago, that the play was performed to'an audi- 


~ 


ence paying oniy £60. 


OPENING OF COVENT GARDEN a HEATRE, 


_ (With aut one gallery) 


i 
Monday, SODEMIT, 1792—Krom the diurnal press 
“<The Tw Theatre Was opened, tqsas byilfiant an audi- 
ence asever graced a British Theatre. The tyfmult and 
riot (as was expectéd) was very vigJent, gn account of 
the exclusius of a ONE SHILLING GALLERY, a3 gvell as the 
additional charge of admission. At the drawing up of 
the curtain, nothing but a scene of confusion took place, 
‘which might, perhaps, have been cargie@ to great dengths, 
had not the party, employed bf fie Manager and his 
“friends, beew very powerful. Mf. Lewis at last came 
forward, ayd was a fell half Pour before he could get i 
hearing. He said, if waathe Adqnager’s wish to aecom-, 
~ - 
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“ “7” 
modate the public; and he had ever exerted Limself, to 
mers their countenance and support; but that. upless 
the prices of admission were advanced, it must, in the 
" endf term pte in his u“er ruin. . 

‘** The general cry was, then, for a ONE SHILLING GAL- 
LERY ; which, to appe*se the violence of the impending 
storm, Mr. Lewis avowed sbould be complied with, and 
a gallery shou:d be put in execution as soon as possible. 
Norvithstanding this“condtscension of the anager, 
nothing seenf=d to pravail but riot and dissatisfaction, 
insomueh, that-ihiose who- sat mear the orchesira, could 
not, ne’. did not, hear a y ord of prelude, play, or enry- 
tainment, : _ 

** Second Night-—E.. Airris having made known to tie 
public, through the chaprei of sevezal of the paper, his 
Just reasons for the advancement of the prices of admis- 
sion, the ri¢i Was chiefly suspended, though we aere not 
able to collect a single word cf (yp prelude; and part of 
the charming Duenna, was drowned in the clamoyp” Miss 
Broadhurst being peculiarly hapPy in t@’song of “ He 
vowed he came to save me,’’ caught the attention of the 
audience 3 the song was encored, and by the good humour 
vf ttle Qyick, pvery thing went on very calply, and 
the entectainnient was concludedstodhe gasie?™ tion of a 
mest brilliant audience. Some ill-dispmsedersons, w 

7” 
were inclined to interrupt harmony, Tet with a heey 
' drubbing, and sce veral qhhers were very properlfand di 
gracefull¥, disinissed.”? We need not add to this datail 
that a gallery was goon afterwards Srected. 


ATTENTION TO PUBLIC DU'TIES, 


In performers of \helas century. The following is a 
proof of jhe indiifer8tnce with which acwre formerly 
treated their audiences® The splay advertised was 

~fnklesand Fartto, Prewimus tg the rising of the curtain, 
ylr, Palmer appeared cfu thu stage, and stated the nf<es- 
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sity ‘oF angtie the piece to the Surrender of Calais, but 
begged their indulgence, as his son,-“ot Knowing -that 
any chaige would take place, was gone into the caumiry ; 
but the son thought proper to giwe his fathey the lis by 
appearing in the box?s with a girl a few minuigs after. 
On 28th of Feb. 1793, the perfgrmance of The Country 
“Girl stopped suddenly in the segond act, Sirs. Edwards 
not having arrived in time ; and four night? afterwards, an 
olog’; was made for Mré; Rlandein the play; ard Mrs. 
= ne was absent from sickness, in the farce; and 
Mrs. Booth, her substitute, no, wher) to be found. The 
audjence waited whilst the a: tress was sought; and on 
_ th. 14th of the following Marci, the curiain did not rite 
—~s the comedy of The Confeder “til seven o clock, as 
Mrg..Lordan had not arrived—gyhough a quarter.past six 
was then the period “or commencing performance. * 


. FOOTE. 


~~ . 

At Paris it is the Custom, when they collect charity 
throughout a parish, and beg from door to door.for two 
of three ladies, generally the handsomest, and of the first 
rank, t ccompany ihe gollector Foo™ yarin that city 


when a | ation Was making in the street where he 
ed, bat very low incash, though ke never 
Was charity °4 ic was hard put to it for ay excuse ; he 


wus unfiessed, and before he caul@get gut, they would 
have been at the door; whilst he was ruminating, they 
stopped «mithe Hotel “where he lodged and were comjne 
up stairs, on which he called out very loud to Bis servapd, 
“ Peter, don’t let any body come up without first ac- 
guainting them thpt there isa gentleman here ili of the 
small pox.’ Immediately on heariag “this, the“tadies, 
&e., went down stairs withou astigk for charity. 
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NOTICES TO AND\COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
_CORRSSP@NPENTS. 


—hgits 


Escu mpius rvust know Ahe reason why his anecdotes 
could” at be rserted. 


We frank T. G. bic <7 have the range of two of ile. 
first libraries in Londor,-we therefore need not.resdrt to 
the work he-snentions- r 


_ Sidney has our thanks—he tMs no occasion to re~ 
proach himself: we shall take fis hint with re 10 & 
certain portion of our work. J®ppeiihe™ffvour shall 
find insertion—he understands us, 


We have now before us, eight different tributes to-Miss 
‘Tree. Wetha~d alread y inserted sqine pieces. “« « poetry 
on this amicble’ subject, and our friends*Zugt -xcuse UB, 
Oscar’s lines are exeessively beanti€als-“e shall (w 
his permission) incorpofate then into our mer". of. 


that lady “ 


PARODY, 
~On Wolsey’ s Solttog 


Farewell—a lon rewmell to’ 2 AT amours ! ™ 
This isa lover’s si “To-day, his misiregg 

~ Listens to his aleasinghale. d'o-morrow, smiles 
Aad gives fim hopepare logg. uht will be his. 
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“See third, day comes a frost<a kilhag frost ; 
Ana when he thinks, good easy wretch, full surely: 
He-hes entire possession of hex heart, 

- He plays the fool, 

And then he faljs as Ido! ~ 

I haye ventured these many moments to" “ 

Assume the hasband, and cof. ect the wife. 

But that was far bexona me; my vanity 

At length broke undeg, me, and now has left me, 
“= a, 

Weary, old, and peevish, to tue mercy, 

Of a woman, who will«cande“ize for ever ! i 

Vain pride and pomyof irs false sex] hate yet t 

“I feel my heart new opene.\, Oh! hoe*wret/.cd 
Te that poor mane who waits .* wwoman’ s favgu 
* There is betwixt the joys wold aspire e 
That sweet formpef woman ‘end his ruin; : 
orMe pangs and feara #an waror slay’ has. 
And-when that once he falls, there’s ever r ready 
Some poor fond voeary at the shfine of Love, 

\. “Say ill proclaim, his fall to all the world, 
And thus psevent nig ever rising more! | 


Hyppo.iT "4, 


END Of THE FIRST.VQLUMA, 
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MEMOIR OF SARAH SIDDONS.~ 
——e== " 


™ a, 
: Her couutemanctc” — 
So queenly, so commanding ,and so noble, 
I shrunk at first in awe. 
~ a, ¥ + 5 x 


_ She is fair 
For Time hath laid fis hand so gently on her, 
As he toc? had ire. awed. 

x * 


- 


+ 

a | 

Sp stately and so gracefi” is her form, | 

I~hougha, at first he: stglare was pigantic, 

But, ova near wproac.., I found, in trath, 

he scarcely does surpass the middle size. 
am Miss BAILLIES , 


~- 


—ani— 


~ 


“Fitna peculiar fe lings that we. sit down to peu this 
a of the greates. actress that ever graced the BIaZe, 
1s, or perhaps any nation; an actress whom those: : 
4. who recelléct a Yates, a Crawford, and a Pritchard, ~ 
jnounce never to have been equalled. 
8. L 
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Sarat Sipnons, the eldest daughter of Roger KemUle | 
u whom <he witch's prediction to B-anguo might be pr 
odicd,—** “hy children shall be actors, though thou b 
1one,’’—twas born on the lth of July, 1755, at a pubiie 
iguse called the S,.culder of Mutton, at Breckuock, | 
Her father being the manager Jf a strolling company of. 
comedians, of course frequently changed his abode, aua 
the earli-”. weatrical arecdote, on record, o1 our heroine, 
is to be found in the auto-biography of Holeroft,* (thie 
guthor °° The Road to Ruin); who, at the time to which 
the -upjoined *”. “ote refers, was a comedian in Roger 
“nemble’s ~ wipany, We repeat. the tale | in Helcroft’s own 
words — - - 
cr ne company of which old Mr, Kemble wag.the ma- 
Mager, was more respectable than many other companies 
of stroiling plavers; bet i¢ was not in so flourishing a 
condi?’~.: as to place the. manager beyond the reach of ik” 
immediate smiles or frCyns of fortune. Of this, the fol- 
lowing anecdote sa be cited as an “istan<e. 

“A benefit had ko Axed fo~ same of the family, in 

_which Miss Kemble, then a lit’. girl, wa-toe come for- 
ward, in some part, as a juvenil~ prodig __ ‘The taste 
the -udience was not, it seCins,’so accommodating as } 
the present day; and the exteme yonth of-the periorr 
lisposed the gallery to noise and up.var, instead of AP. 

_ bation. 

“* Their turbul-nt dissatisfaction juite disconcertec 
child, aud she was cetiring bashfully from the stage, w, 
her mother, who was a woman of h gh spirit, Alar nu 
“the success of her little actress, came forward, and 


a 





| 


* Memoirs of the late Thomas Holcroft, 3 vols. 
fen, Longman and So, 


